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EiYMOLOGY. 

NOUNS. 

A  Noun  is  the  name  of  any  prraon,  place,  or 
thing. 

A  common  noun  is  the  name  of  a  sort  or  spe- 
cies of  ihings. 

A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual. 

A  noun  signifying  muny,  is  called  a  collective 
noun,  or  noun  of  multitude. 

The  masculine  gender  denotes  the  male  sex. 

ThefemiHine  gender  denoles  the  female  sex. 

The  neuter  gender  deuotee  things  which  have 
no  sex. 

The  Jirat  pereon  denotes  the  speaker. 

The  tecond  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
which  is  spoken  lo. 

The  third  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing 
which  is  spoken  r)f. 

I'he  singular  number  implies  hut  one. 

The  plural  number  implit- s  more  than  one. 

The  nominative  case  denotes  the  actor  or  sub- 
ject of ihe  verb. 

The  possessive  case  denotes  the  possessor  of 
something. 

The  objective^case  expresses  the  object  of  an 
action  or  of  a  relation. 

VERBS. 
A  Vrrb  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do, 

or  to  SUFFER. 

An  acttve  verb  expresses  action  or  energy. 

An  active  verb  is  transitive  when  the  action 
passes  over  from  the  subject  or  nominative,  to  an 
object. 

An  active  verb  is  intranstive  when  the  action 
does  noi  terminate  on  an  object. 

A  passive  verb  denotes  action  received  or 
endured  by  the  person  or  thing  which  is  its  nomi- 
native. 

A  neuter  verb  expresses  neither  action  nor 
pabsion,  but  being, or  a  state  of  being. 

Vi-rbs  are  called  regular  when  tliey  form  their 
imperfect  tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  their 
perfect  participle,  by  adding  to  the  present  tense 
ed,  or  d  only  when  the  verb  ends  in  e. 

Verbs  are  irregular  when  their  impi-rfect  tense 
and  perfect  participle  do  not  end  in  ed. 

The  indicative  mood  simply  indicates  or  de- 
clares a  thing,  or  asks  a  question. 

The  »u6;uncftt)em'<o<2  expresses  action,  passion, 
or  being,  m  a  doubtful  or  conditional  manner 

The  imperative  mood  is  used  for  commanding, 
exhorting,  entreating,  or  permitting. 

The  potential  mond  implies  p  <asibility,  liberty, 
or  necessity  ;  power,  will,  or  obligation. 

The  tr./!//t(ive  mood  expresses  action,  passion, 
or  being,  in  an  unlimited  manner,  having  no  nomi- 
native ;  consequently,  neither  person  nor  number. 

The  present  (ence  denotes  an  action  or  event  in 
present  time. 

The  imperfect  tense  denotes  a  past  action  or 
event,  however  distant. 

The  perfect  tense  denotes  past  time,  and  tlso 
conveys  an  allusion  to  the  present. 

The  pluperfect  tense  represents  a  past  action 
or  event  that  transpired  before  some  other  past 
time  specified. 

The  first  future  tense  denotes  a  future  action 
or  event. 

The  second  future  tense  represents  a  future 
action  that  will  be  fully  accomplished,  at  or  be- 
fore the  time  of  another  future  action  or  event. 
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ARTICLES. 

An  Article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  nonns,  to 
Imit  their  signification. 

The  indffinite  article  limits  the  noun  to  one  of 
s  kind,  but  10  no  particular  one. 

The  definite  article  generally  limits  the  noun 
t>  a  particular  object,  or  collection  of  objects. 

ADJECTIVES. 

An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun,  to 
npress  its  quality  or  kind. 

The  positive  degree  expresses  the  quality  of  an 
object  without  any  increase  or  diminution. 

The  comparative  degree  \  creases  or  lessens 
\ir  positive  in  signification. 

The  superlative  degre*  incri'ases  or  lessens  the 
positive  to  the  highest  or  lowest  degree. 

Woids  used  in  counting  are  called  numeral 
adjectives  of  the  cardinal  kind. 

Words  us  d  in  numbering  are  called  numeral 
adjectives  of  the  ordinal  kind. 

PARTICIPLES. 

A  Pakticifle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb, 
and  partakes  of  the  nature  of  a  verb,  and  also  of 
on  adjective 

The  present  participle  denotes  action  or  being 
continued,  but  not  perefected 

The  perfect  participle  denotes  action  or  being 
perfected  or  finished. 

The  compound  participle  implies  action  or  being 
completed  before  the  time  referred  to. 

ADVERBS. 

An  Adverb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  sense 
of  a  verb,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  another 
adverb. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

A  Pkepositio.n  is  a  word  which  serves  to  con- 
nect words,  and  show  the  relation  between  them. 

PRONOUNS. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun, 
and  generally  to  aVoid  the  too  frequent  repetition 
of  the  same  word. 

Personal  Pronouns  are  those  which  denote 
the  person*  of  the  nouns  for  which  they  stand. 

Adjective  Pronouns  are  a  kind  t-f  adjecives 
which  point  out  nouns  by  some  distinct  specifica- 
tion. 

The  distributive  adjective  pronouns  are  those 
which  denote  the  persons  or  things  that  make  uji 
a  number,  each  tanen  separately  and  singly. 

The  demonstrative  arc  those  which  precisely 
point  out  the  subject  to  which  they  relate. 

The  indefniie  ore  those  which  point  ont  their 
subject  in  an  indefinite  or  general  manner. 

Relative  Pronouns  are  such  as  relate,  in 
general,  to  some  word  or  phrase  going  before, 
vhich  is  called  the  antecedent. 

CONJUNCTIONS. 

A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  spreech  that  is 
lihiefly  used  to  connect  sentences,  joining  two  or 
more  simple  sentences  into  one  compound  sen- 
tence ;  It  sometimes  connects  only  words 

A  copulative  conjunction  serves  to  connect  and 
oontinue  a  sentence,  by  joining  on  a  member 
which  expresses  an  addition,  a  supposition,  or  a 
cause. 

A  conjunction  disjunctive  serves  to  connect 
ind  continue  a  sentence,  by  joining  on  a  member 
which  expresses  opposition  of  meaning. 
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INTERJEGTK 

An  Interjection  is  a  word 

some  passion  or  emotion  of  the  < 


NS. 

used  to  e* 
icuker. 


KULES  OF  S^NTA 


Rule  1. — Th  •  article  a  or  anagrees  with  r 
in  the  singular  number  only.        , 

Rule  2. — The  definite  uriicli  the  belon 
nouns  in  the  singular  or  p/i/r/iijumbe.- 

Rule  3. — The  nominative  cise  govern 
verb. 

Rule  4,— The  verb  must  agr^e  with  its  i 
native  in  ni'.mber  and  person. 

NoTK  1  —Every  verl),  when  it  U  nti\  In  the  Inf 
mood,  inUHt  h  ive  h  nominative «\|ir(«cd  or  IinplU 

3.— When  a  verb  comes  t)ctweeii  ,wo  nonn-,  eil 
which  may  be  cnnxldcred  hx  the  s ihjpct  uf  the  » 
tlon,  it  iiiiiU  agree  with  that  which  j  ihe  more  mil 
its  siibject. 

Rule  5. — When  an  addre'ssis  made,  the 
or  pronoun  addressed  is  put  in  the  nomii 
case  independent . 

Note  1.— A  noun  is  independent  when  It  has  n 
to  Hgroe  with  it. 

2  — interjections  require  the  objective  case  of  «  pi 
of  the  yirst  person  at'trr  th)  in,  biitthe  noiiiiimtiv 
noun  or  pronoun  of  the  <«con(/ or  third  jtersun. 

Rule  6.- -A  noun  or  pronoun  pliited  be< 
participle,  and  being  inur  pendent  of  the  r 
the  sentence,  is  in  the  nominniivi-  case  ubsoli 

NoTic. —  Kvery  nomlnHtivo  cast,  except  tlie  c:ise 
lute  anil  indc|)erident,  should  belong  tu  some  vei 
pressed  or  understood. 

Rule  7. — Two  or  more  nouns,  ot  nouni 
pronouns,  signifying  the  same  ihing,  are  pu 
apposition, in  the  same  cufe. 

Rule  8. — Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns 
pronouns,  in  the  singular  number,  connect) 
copulative  conjiinciions,  must  liave  verbs,  n 
and  pronouns,  agreeing  with  thfin  in  the  plu 

NoTic.—  When  each  or  every  relalos  tn  two  or 
nominatives  in  the  siniiular,  iiUhouth  cniinecte) 
copulative,  the  verb  must  agree  with  eucli  ufthem 
siniiular. 

Rule  9. — Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouni 
pronouns,  in  the  singular  nunikrr,  connecti 
disjunctive  conjunctions,  must  linve  verbs,  r 
and  pronouns  agreeing  with  thrin  in  the  sin 

Note  1  — When  singular  p,.onouiis  or  a  noun  ai 
noun,  of  different  persons,  are  dUjuncllvely  com 
the  verb  must  agree  in  person  with  that  which  is 
nearest  1 1  it. 

2. — When  a  disjunctive  occurs  betneen  a  sinculH 
or  pronoun  and  a  plural  one,  the  verliinust  agree  w 
plural  noun  or  pronoun,  which  shouid  generally  be 
next  to  the  verb. 

Rule  id. — A  collective  noun,  or  noun  ot 
tilude,  conveying  unity  of  idea, may  have  a 
or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it  in  ihe  singular 

Rule  II. — A  noun  of  muliitude  conv 
plurality  of  idea,  may  have  a  verb  or  pr 
agreeing  with  it  in  \.he  plural. 

Rule  12. — A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  pose 

case  is  governed  by  the  noun  it  possesses. 

Note  4.— Participles  frequently  govern  nouns  a 
nouns  in  the  possessive  case. 

Rule  13. — Personal  pronouns  must  agre 
the  nouns  for  which  they  stand  in  gendt 
number. 

Note.— y«u,  though  frequently  employed  tore 
a  singular  noun,  is  always  plurnt  m  form  ;  theref 
verb  connected  with  it  should  be  plural. 

Rule  14. — Relative  pronouns  agree  will 

antecedents  in  gender,  p#r9on,  and  numbs 
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INTERJECTJC  NS. 
«TERJECTioN  ia  a   word  kispd  to  express 
»ion  or  emoUon  of  the  <  icuker. 

1. — Th  •  article  a  or  anvgtees  with  nouns 

ngulnr  number  only.        | 

2. — The   definite  uriidi   the  belongs  to 
the  tingular  or  phiruliumhe: 
3. — The    nominative  cise   governs  the 
I 

4, —The  verb  must  ngrde  with  its  nomi- 

I  nr.mber  and  person. 
—  Every  verb,  when  it  In  not  In   the  Infinitive 

nt  h  iVB  H  nominative exprt'iscd  or  iinplleil. 

len  a  verb  comes  hclweeii  :wo  noun-,  either  of 

ly  be  cnnHldcred  hs   the  sihject  of  the  iifflrmH- 

ii.«t  agree  with  that  which  .t  ihe  mure  nuturiilly 

t. 

5. — When  an  addre'^sis  made,  the  noun 
[)un  addressed  is  put  in  the  nominative 
lejiendent. 

.—  A  noun  is  independent  when  it  has  no  verb 
with  it. 

irjections  require  the  olijective  chso  of  n  pronoun 
mi  (lersun  Ht'ter  them,  bin  the  noiiiinuUve  of  a 
>ronoun  of  ibe  <«con(/ or  tliirU  persuu. 

6.- -A  noun  or  pronoun  pliited  before  a 
e,  and  being  inur  pendent  of  the  rest  of 
'nce.is  in  the  nominniivi.-  case  absolute. 
-Kvery  nnmlnatlve  cksi,  exropl  the  c:i80  abso- 
ndc|)erident,  should  belong  tu  some  verb  ex- 
r  uiiderstooa. 

7. — Two  or  more  noutip,  ov  nouns  and 
s,  signifying  the  same  ihing,  are  put,  by 
r)n,in  the  same  cufe. 
8. — Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  and 
s,  in  the  singular  number,  connected  by 
ve  conjiinciions,  must  have  verbs,  noun.s, 
nouns,  agreeing  with  them  in  the  plural. 

-  When  each  or  euery  relHlos  to  two  or  more 
ves  In  the  siniiulHr,  iilth<m(;h  cnmiectcd  by  a 
e,  the  verb  niusil  agree  with  eucli  ufthem  in  the 

9. — Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  end 
8,  in  the  singular  nunibfr,  connected  by 
ve  conjunctions,  must  linve  verbs,  nouns, 
nouns  agreeing  with  ihrin  in  the  singular. 

I  — When  singular  p,.onouiis  or  a  noun  and  pro- 
different  persons,  are  disjunctively  connected, 
iimst  agree  in  person  with  that  which  is  placed 
I  it. 

ten  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  sinculnr  noun 
n  and  a  plural  one,  the  verliinust  agree  with  the 
iin  or  pronoun,  which  shouid  generally  be  placed 
le  verb. 

10. — A  collective  noun,  or  noun  ot  mul- 
onveying  Mnt<y  of  idea, may  have  a  verb 
un  agreeing  with  it  in  ihe  singular. 

II. — A  noun  of  multitude  conveying 
y  of  idea,  may  have  a  verb  or  pronoun 
l  with  it  in  ihe  plural. 

12. — A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive 

[overned  by  the  noun  it  possesses. 

'•—Participles  firequently  govern  nouns  and  pro- 
the  possessive  case. 

13. — Personal  pronouns  must  agree  with 
ns    for  which  they  stand  in  gender  and 

-Yau,  though  frequently  employed  to  represent 
r  noun,  Is  always  plural  m  form  ;  therefore  the 
[lected  with  it  should  be  pliirul. 

14. — Relative  pronouns  agree  with  their 

ienls  in  gender,  person,  and  number. 


NoTB.— When  the  reliitive  li  preceded  by  twoantixr- 
dents  of  ditferent  [icrsonit,  the  reiiiiive  and  the  verb  n.ust 
agree  In  person  with  that  antecedent  which  the  sense 
requires. 

RuLi  15.— The  relative  is  the  nominative  case 
to  the  verb,  v.hen  no  nominative  comes  between 
it  and  the  verb. 

Rci,E  16. — When  a  nominniive  comes  between 
the  rehtiive  and  the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed 
by  the  following  verb,  or  by  some  other  word  in  iis- 
own  member  «f  the  sentence. 

NoTK  1.— »fA«,  which,  what,  the  relative  thai,  nnil  their 
coiniMUindi',  ahmn  ver.  wliomfoivcr,  &c.,  though  In  the 
ohjf  ctive  ca>e,  iirc  always  pi  iced  before  the  verb 

a.— Every  r<;liitive  must  have  an  antecedent  to  which  it 
relates,  either  expressed  or  iiiiplied. 

Rule  17. —  When  tlie  relative  pronoun  is  of  the 
interrogniivi'  kind,  it  refers  to  ihe  word  or  phrisc 
contnining  the  answer  to  the  question  for  its  sub- 
sequeiil,  which  subsequent  must  agree  in  case  with 
the  interrogative. 

Rule  18. — Adjectives  belong  to,  and  qualify 
nouns,  e.ypressed  or  understood. 

NoTK  ].— AdjecUves  frequently  belong  to  pronouns. 

2.— Numeral  ailjecUvcs  I  elo- g  to  nouns,  which  nouns 
muu  ugr>  e  in  number  with  inolr  adjectives,  when  of  the 
cardtnal  kind. 

3.— Adjectives  sometimes  belong  to  a  verb  In  the  In'ml- 
tive  mood,  or  lo  a  part  of  a  sentence. 

4. — Adjectives  are  often  used  to  modify  :he  sense  of 
other  adj  ct.ves,  or  the  actlcm  of  verb*,  and  to  express  the 
quaiiiy  of  things  in  connexion  with  the  action  by  which 
that  quill  ty  is  produced. 

5. — When  an  ndjecllve  Is  preceded  by  a  preposition, 
and  the  noun  is  understood,  the  two  words  may  be  lon- 
sidered  an  adverbial  phrase. 

Rule  19 — Adjective  pronouns  belong  to  nouns 
expressed  or  understood. 

NoTB  1. — The  demonstrative  adjective  pronouns  must 
agree  in  number  with  iheir  nouns. 

ii. —  I  ho  iironominal  adjectives,  each,  every,  eiihrr, 
neither,  aiiolher,  and  unc, agree  with  nouns  in  the  slugulur 
number  only. 

Rule  20. — Active-transitive  verbs  govern  the 
objective  case, 

Rule  21  — The  verb  to  be  may  have  the  same 

case  ufier  it  ns  before  it. 

Note.— When  nouns  or  pronouns  next  precedlns  and 
following  the  verb  to  be  signify  the  name  thing,  they  are 
in  appunitiuu,  and  therefore,  in  the  same  case. 

Rule 22. — Active-intransitive  and  passive  verbs, 
the  verb  to  become,  and  oiher  neuter  veibs,  have 
the  same  case  afier  them  as  before  them,  when 
both  words  refer  to  and  signify  the  same  thing. 

NoTK  1. — Active-Intransitive  verbs  sometimes  assume 
a  transitive  form,  and  govern  the  oiijcctive  case. 

2. — Accordinj!  to  a  usage  too  common  In  colloquial 
style,  an  agent  not  literally  the  correct  one,  Is  employed 
as  the  nominative  lo  a  passive  verb,  which  caii.<es  the 
verb  to  be  foil  wed  by  an  uhjectwe  cae  without  the  pos- 
sibility of  supplying  befoie  it  a  pre[iositlon. 

Rule  23  —A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  may 
be  governed  by  a  verb,  noun,  adjective,  participle, 
or  pronoun. 

Rule  Extra.— A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
refers  to  some  noun  or  pronoun,  as  its  subject  or 
actor. 

NoTic  1.— The  infinitive  mood  absolute  stands  indepen- 
dent of  the  rest  of  the  sentence. 

2 —The  infinitive  mood  is  sometimes  governed  by  con- 
junctions or  adverb'i. 

Rule  24 — The  infinitive  mood,  or  part  of  a 
sentence,  is  frequently  put  as  the  no.iiinaiive  case 
to  a  verb,  or  the  object  of  an  active-transitive 
verb. 

NoTC. — To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  is  some- 
times properly  omitted. 


Ri-LE  2.')  —The  verbs  which  follow,  hid,  dare 
need,  mike,  ate,  hear,  feel,  help,  let.  and  their 
participles,  are  in  the  infinitive  mood  without  the 
sign  to  prefixed. 

Rile  26  —Participles  have  the  same  govern- 
ment as  the  verbs  have  from  which  they  are  de- 
rived. 

NoTB.— The  present  participle  with  ihe  definite  article 
the  before  it,  becomes  a  noun,  and  must  have  the  prepos- 
Ulon  of  after  It.  The  and  uf  must  both  be  used  or  both  be 
omitted. 

Rule  27. — The  present  participle  refers  losome 
noun  or  pronoun,  deno'ing  the  subject  or  actor. 

Rule  28.  T'le  perfect  participle  belongs,  like 
an  adjective,  to  some  noun  or  pronoun,  expressed 
or  understood. 

Note  1.— Participles  of  neuter  verbs,  have  the  same 
ca-u  after  them  as  before  them. 

2.— A  pirtlclpie  wlih  its  adjunct.',  may  sometimes  be 
considered  as  a  sul>stintlve  or  pirliclplal  phrase,  which 
(ihrase  may  be  the  subject  of  a  verb,  or  the  object  of  a 
verb  or  preposition. 

3.— As  the  perfect  participle  and  the  linpertect  tense  of 
irregular  verbs,  ere  sometimes  different  In  their  form, 
cirn  must  be  Uiken  tlial  ihey  be  not  Indiscriminately 
used. 

Rule  29.  -Adverbs  quulify  verbs,  participles, 
«i..'jeciive8,  and  other  adverbs. 

NoTi- 1.— .'\dverbs  are  generally  set  before  adjectives 
or  adverb:?,  after  verbs,  or  between  the  auxiliary  and  the 
verb. 

2. — When  the  qualifying  w.'ird  which  follows  a  verb, 
expresses  yurt/iVy,  It  mu<t  be  an  ailiective,  but  when  it 
expresses  manner  an  adverb  should  be  £><sed.  If  the  verb 
tu  be  can  lie  sulutituted  for  the  one  empluyeii',  an  adjective 
should  follow,  and  not  an  adverb. 

Rule  30. — Two  negatives  destroy  on^-  an- 
other, and  are  generally  equivalent  to  an  affirm- 
ative. 

Rule  31. — Prepositions  govern  the  objective 
case. 

Rule  32 — Home  and  nouns  signifying  dis- 
itince,  lime  when,  how  long,  Slc,  are  generally 
governed  by  a  prepofiiion  vndirstood. 

Note  1.— The  prepositions  to  and /or  are  often  under- 
stood, chiefly  before  the  pronouns. 

a, —  'I'll  or  unto  is  u  derstood  after  like  and  vnlike. 

3. — Nouns  si^aifjlng  extension,  durailon,  quantity, 
quality,  or  value,  are  used  without  a  governing  word. 

Rule  33 — Conjunctions  connect  nouns  and 
pronouns  in  the  same  case. 

Rule  34. — Conjunciious  generally  connect 
verbs  of  like  moods  and  tenses. 

Note  1 — When  diflferent  moods  and  tenses  are  connec- 
ted by  conjunctions,  the  noiulnative  must  be  repeated. 

3. — I  onjunctions  implying  contingency  or  doubt,  require 
the  subjunctive  mood  alter  them. 

3. — The  conjunctions,  i,',  though,  t  niesg,  except,  whe- 
ther, and  lest,  generally  require  the  subjunctive  mood  aAer 
them. 

4.— (Conjunctions  of  a  positive  and  absolute  nature,  re. 
quire  the  indicative  mood. 

Rule  35. — .\  noun  or  pronoun  following  the 
conjunction  than,  as,  or  but,  is  nominative  to  a 
verb,  or  governed  by  a  verb  or  pieposition,  ex- 
piesred  or  understood. 

Note  1.— The  conjunction  as,  when  it  is  connected 
with  the  pronoun  such,  many,  or  same,  is  sometimes  call- 
ed a  relative  pronoun. 

2. — An  ellipsis,  or  omission  of  some  words,  Is  frequent- 
ly admitted,  w  hlch  must  be  supplied  in  the  mind  in  order 
to  parse  grammatically. 

3 — When  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the 
sense,  or  weaken  its  force,  they  must  be  expressed. 

4. — In  the  case  uf  prepositions,  i^nd  words  that  relate 
to  each  other,  wu  should  pay  particular  regard  to  the 
meaning  of  the  words  or  sentences  which  they  lonnect ; 
all  the  parts  of  t  sentence  should  corrt  spond  ui  each  other, 
and  a  reguiarnnd  clear  construction  throughout shuuld  be 
I  carefully  preserved. 
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A  n  V  K  R  T I  a  r-:  u  ic  n  t 


TO   THK   ELICVKNTH    EDITION. 


TiiK  Author  Ih  frun  to  ncknowliMlf^o,  tiint  hjiico  tliiii TrnntiMe  Hmt  von* 
turod  oil  llio  wavti  of  public  opinion,  the  gnk't  ol  puifonugu  wtiicli 
Imvu  wnfitid  it  niong  Imvo  bmin  fur  morn  I'uvorublu  than  liu  liiiil  rett'> 
son  lo  unticiputv.  IJad  oiiy  one,  on  i(M  Arbt  appt^aranco,  prf.'dicled 
tiiat  the  demand  for  il  would  cull  forth  iwenly'lwo  ihnuuand  copies 
during  the  paat  year  the  aullu)r  would  linvo  conniderod  tlie  prediction 
extravagant  and  ciiimerical.  In  gratitude,  tlierofore,  to  tliat  public 
which  linn  amiled  bo  propitiouHly  on  hitt  liumblo  olFortH  to  advance  ttie 
cause  of  learning,  ho  has  endeavoured,  by  unremitting  attention  to 
the  improvement  of  his  work,  to  render  It  as  usoful  and  as  unexcep' 
tionablo  as  his  time  and  talents  will  permit.  ,»',-,.    <        > 

It  is  believed  that  the  tenth  and  eleventh  editions  have  been  greatly 
improved ;  but  the  author  is  flpprohoiibivo  that  liin  work  is  not  yet  as 
accurate  and  hh  much  simplified  as  it  may  bo.  II,  however,  the  dis^ 
advantagoH  of  lingering  under  a  broken  constitution,  and  of  bein>(  able 
to  devote  to  this  niibjcct  only  a  small  porticm  of  his  time,  unatched 
from  the  active  pursuits  of  a  buHinesn  life  (  active  us  fur  as  his  imper^ 
feet  health  permits  him  to  be ),  are  any  opology  fur  itm  defects,  he 
hopes  that  the  candid  will  set  down  the  apolo"y  to  his  credit.  This 
personal  allusion  is  haitured  with  the  addli;  >;,al  hope  liiat  it  will 
ward  off  8omo  of  the  arrows  of  criticism  vvltich  may  bo  aimed  at  him, 
and  render  loss  pointed  «pd  poisonous  those  ilmt  may  fall  upon  him. 
Not  that  he  would  beg  a  truce  with  the  jjenllemen  critics  and  re- 
viewers :  any  compromise  with  them  would  btHroy  a  want  of  self- 
confidence  ond  moral  courage  which  he  would  by  no  means  bo  will 
ling  to  avow.  It  would,  moreover,  be  prejudicial  to  hit*  interest ;  for 
he  is  determined,  if  his  life  bo  preserved,  to  avail  himself  of  the  advan- 
tages of  any  judicious  and  candid  criticisms  on  his  production  that 
may  oppear,  and,  two  or  three  years  hence,  revise  his  worlc,  and  pre- 
sent to  the  public  another  and  better  edition. 

The  improvements  in  the  tenth  edition  consisted  mainly  in  the  ad- 
dition of  many  important  principles ;  in  rendering  the  illustrations 
more  critical,  extensive,  accurate,  and  lucid  ;  in  connecting  more 
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closely  with  the  genius  and  philosophy  of  our  language  thp  general 
principles  adopted;  and  in  adding  a  brief  view  of  philosophical  gram' 
mar,  interspersed  in  notes.  Tlie  introduction  into  the  eleventh 
Edition  of  many  verbal  criticisms,  of  additional  corrections  in  ortho* 
graphy  and  ortheopy,  of  the  leading  principles  of  rhetoric,  and  of 
general  additions  and  improvements  in  various  parts  of  the  work} 
render  this  edition^  it  is  believed,  far  preferable  to  any  of  the  former 
editions  of  the  work. 

Perhaps  some  will  regar(],the  philosophical  notes  as  a  useless  ex* 
hibition  of  pedantry.  If  so,  the  author's  only  apology  is,  that  some 
investigations  of  this  nature  seemed  to  be  called  for  by  a  portion  of 
the  community,  whose  minds,  of  late,  appaar  to  be  under  the  influence 
of  a  kind  of  philosophical  mania ;  and  to  such  these  notes  are  respect-* 
fully  submitted,  for  just  what  they  may  deem  their  real  value.  The 
author's  own  opinion  on  this  point  is,  that  they  proffer  no  material 
advantages  to  common  learners  ;  but  that  they  may  profitably  engage 
the  attention  of  the  curious,  and  perhaps  impart  a  degree  of  interest 
to  the  literary  connoi^iseur. 

New  York,  22nd  August,  1829. 
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PREFACE. 

There  appears  to  be  something  aapuming  in  the  act  of  writing,  and 
thrusting  into  public  notice  o  new  work  on  a  subject  which  has  olrendy 
employed  many  iible  pens  ;  for  who  would  presume  to  do  this,  unless  he 
believed  his  production  to  be,  in  some  reppects,  superior  to  every  one  of 
the  kind  which  had  preceded  it  1  Hence,  in  presenting  to  the  public  this 
system  of  English  Grammtir,  the  auihor  is  aware  that  on  apology  will  be 
looked  for,  and  that  ilie  arguments  on  which  that  apolovy  is  grounded 
must  inevitably  undergo  a  rigid  scrutiny.  Apperhensive,  however,  that 
DO  explanatory  effort,  on  his  part,  would  shield  him  from  the  imputation 
of  arrogance  by  such  as  are  blinded  by  selt-interest,  or  by  those  who  are 
wedded  to  the  doctrin<>8  and  opinions  of  his  predecessors,  with  ihcm  he 
will  not  attempt  a  compromise,  being,  in  a  great  measure,  indifferent  either 
to  their  praise  or  their  censure.  But  with  the  candid,  he  is  willing  to 
negotiate  an  amicable  treaty,  knowing  that  they  are  always  ready  to  enter 
into  it  on  honourable  terms.  In  this  negotiation  he  asks  nothing  n  ore 
than  merely  to  rest  the  merits  of  his  work  on  itn  practical  utility,  believ- 
ing that,  if  it  prove  uncommonly  successful  in  facilitating  the  progress  of 
youth  in  the  march  of  mental  improvement,  that  will  be  its  best  apology. 

When  we  bring  into  consideration  the  numerous  productions  of  those 
learned  philologists  who  have  labonred  so  long,  and,  as  many  suppose  so 
successfully,  in  establishing  the  principles  of  our  language  ;  and,  more  es- 
pecially, when  we  view  the  labours  of  some  of  our  modern  compilers, 
who  have  displayed  so  much  ingenuity  and  acuteness  in  attempting  to 
arrange  those  principles  in  such  a  manner  as  to  form  a  correct  and  an 
easy  medium  of  mental  conference;  it  does,  indeed,  appear  a  little  like 
presumption  for  a  young  man  to  enter  upon  a  subject  which  has  so  fre- 
quently engaged  the  attention  and  talents  of  men  distinguished  for  their 
erudition.  The  author  ventures  forward,  however,  under  the  conviction, 
that  most  of  his  predecessors  are  very  deficient,  at  least  in  manner,  if  not 
in  matter;  and  this  conviction,  he  believes,  will  be  corroborated  by  a 
majority  of  the  best  judges  in  community.  It  is  admitted,  that  many 
valuable  improvements  have  been  made  by  some  of  our  late  writers,  who 
have  endeavoured  to  simplify  and  render  this  subject  intelligrible  to  the 
young  learner,  but  they  have  all  over-looked  what  the  auihor  considers  a 
very  important  object,  namely,  a  gyatematic  order  »f  parsing ;  and 
nearly  all  have  neglected  to  develope  and  explain  the  principles  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  enable  the  learner,  without  great  difficulty,  to  comprehend 
their  nature  and  use. 

By  some  this  system  will,  no  doubt,  be  discarded  on  account  of  its  nm- 
plicity ;  whilst  to  others  its  simplicity  will  prove  its  principal  recommen- 
dation. Its  design  is  an  humble  one.  It  piofTers  no  great  advantages  to 
the  recondite  grammarian ;  it  professes  not  to  instruct  the  literary  con- 
noisFseur  ;  it  presents  no  attractive  graces  of  style  to  charm,  no  daring 
flights  to  astonish,  no  deep  researches  to  gratify  him  ;  but,  in  the  humblest 
simplicity  of  diction,  it  attempts  to  accelerate  the  march  of  the  juvenile 
mind  in  its  advances  in  the  path  of  science,  by  dispersing  those  clouds 
that  so  often  bewilder  it,  and  removing  those  obritaclea  that  generally 
retard  its  progress.    In  tliis  way  it  endeavours  to  render  interesting  and 
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<1elig]uful  a  ptudy  which  hn«  hitherto  bren  considered  tedious,  dry,  ntid 
iiksofiu*.  Its  it'ndin^  ohjrct  i>*  to  ndopt  a  correct  nnd  nn  en»y  nu'thod, 
ill  wliich  pUnsure  \>*  hiciuli'd  wiili  the  liibour  of  the  N-arniT,  anil  which 
is  cnlculntfd  to  exciti>  in  him  n  Kp'rit  of  inquiry,  ihnt  ehnll  cnll  forth  into 
vigorous  nnd  u?eful  exercise  every  Intent  enrryy  of  his  mind;  nnd  thus 
enable  him  soon  to  become  thorout^hly  ncquninted  with  the  nature  of  the 
principles,  and  with  their  practical  utility  ond  application. 

Content  to  be  useful,  instead  of  beinjj  brilliant,  the  writer  of  these 
pnfl;es  has  endeavoured  to  shun  the  pnth  of  those  whose  oim  appears  to 
have  be»'n  to  da/zle,  rather  than  to  instruct.  As  he  has  aimed  not  so 
much  at  originality  as  utility,  he  has  adopted  the  thoughts  of  his  prede- 
cessors  whose  labours  have  become  public  stock,  whenever  he  C(^uld  not, 
in  his  opinion,  furnish  belter  and  brighter  of  his  own.  Aware  ihnt  there 
is,  in  the  public  mind,  a  strong  predilection  (or  the  doctrines  contained 
in  Mr.  Murray's  grammar,  he  has  thought  proper,  not  merely  from  motives 
of  policy,  but  from  choice,  to  select  his  prinri;'/e»  chiefly  from  that  work  ; 
nnd,  moreover,  to  adopt,  as  far  as  consistent  with  his  own  views,  the  lan- 
guage of  that  eminent  philologist.  In  no  in^^tance  has  he  varied  from 
him,  unless  he  conceived  that,  in  so  doing,  some  practical  advantage 
would  be  gained.  He  hopes,  therefore,  to  escape  the  censure  so  frequent- 
ly and  80  justly  awarded  to  those  unfortunate  innovators  who  hove  not 
scrupled  to  alter,  mutilate,  and  torture  the  text  of  that  able  writer,  merely 
to  gratify  an  itching  propensity  to  figure  in  the  world  as  authors,  and  ga'n 
an  ephemeral  popularity,  by  arrogating  to  themselves  the  credit  due  to 
another. 

The  author  is  not  disposed,  however,  to  disclaim  all  pretensions  to  ori- 
ginality ;  for,  although  his  principles  are  chiefly  selected,  (and  who  would 
presume  to  make  new  oneM?)  the  manner  of  arranging,  illustrnting,  nnd 
applying  them,  is  principally  his  own.  Let  no  one,  therefore,  if  he  hap- 
pen to  find  in  other  works,  ideas  nnd  illustrations  similar  to  «om;  contain- 
ed in  the  following  lectures,  too  hastily  accuse  him  of  plagiarism.  It  is 
well  known  that  similar  investigations  and  pursuits  often  elicit  corres- 
ponding ideas  in  diflerent  minds;  and  hence  it  is  not  uncommon  for  the 
some  thought  to  be  strictly  original  with  many  writers.  The  author  is 
not  here  attempting  to  manufacture  a  garment  to  shield  him  from  rebuke, 
should  he  unjustly  claim  the  property  of  another ;  but  he  wishes  it  to  be 
understood,  that  a  long  course  of  teaching  and  investigation,  has  often 
produced  in  his  mind  ideas  and  arguments  on  the  subject  of  grammar, 
exactly  or  nearly  corresponding  with  those  which  he  afterwards  found 
had,  under  similar  circumstances,  been  produced  in  the  minds  of  others. 
He  hopes,  thirefore,  to  be  pardoned  by  the  critic,  even  though  he  should 
not  be  willing  to  reject  a  good  idea  of  hit  own,  merely  because  some  one 
else  has,  at  some  time  or  other,  been  blessed  with  the  same  thought. 

As  the  plan  of  this  treatise  is  far  more  comprehensive  than  those  of  or' 
dinary  grammars,  the  writer  could  not,  without  making  his  work  unrea- 
sonably voluminous,  treat  some  topics  as  extensively  as  was  desirable.  Its 
design  is  to  embrace,  not  only  all  the  most  important  principles  of  the 
science,  but  also  exercises  in  parsing,  false  syntax,  and  punctuation,  suf- 
ficiently extensive  for  all  ordinary,  practical  purposes,  and  a  key  to  the 
exercises,  and,  moreover,  a  series  of  illustrations  so  full  nnd  intelligible, 
as  complfiely  to  adapt  the  principles  to  the  capacities  of  common  learn- 
en:  Whether  this  design  has  been  successfully  or  unsucessfully  execu- 
ted, i»  left  for  the  public  to  decide.    The  general  adoption  of  the  work 
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'onU)  Mhoold,  wherever  it  hn«  become  known,  and  the  rendjr  sale  of  fortf 
thontinnd  copicH,  (thoii'^h  trilhnut  hithf.itu  affordiug  the  auth  ir  any  pe- 

1  -cuniury  iirttfit,)  nn*  fnvouroble  onu-ns. 

'  III  the  8«lf(tion  lujd  arrnngem»'nt  of  principles  for  his  work,  the  outhor 

;IinB  endeavoured   to  pursue  a  courve   between  the  extreinee,  of  taking 
blindly  on  tru^t  whatever  has  been  sanctioned  by  prejudice  and  the  auiho- 

^  niy  of  venerable  naniep,  and  of  that  nr'ogant,  innovating  spirit,  which 

seta  at  defiance  all  authority,  and  att(  mpts  to  overthrow  all  former  sys- 
tems, and  convince  the  world  that  all  true  knowledge  and  science  are 
wrapped  up  in  a  crude  Hystem  of  vagaries  of  Jis  own  invention.  Not- 
withMtanding  the  author  is  aware  that  public  prejudice  is  powerful,  and 
.•that  he  who  vetiturrs  much  by  way  of  innovation  will  be  liable  to  defeat 
.his  own  purpose,  by  fulling  into  neglect  ;  yet  he  has  taken  the  liberty  to 
think  for  himself,  to  invi-atigate  the  wibject  criti<;ally  and  di^pnsaionately, 
land  to  adopt  such  principles  only  ash.,*  deemed  the  least  objf'Ctionable,  and 
ibest  calculated  to  effect  the  object  he  had  in  view.  But  what  hia  system 
claims  as  improvementii  on  others,  consists  not  so  much  in  bettering  the 
jarinciples  themselves,  aa  in  the  method  adopted  of  communicating  a 
knowledge  of  them  to  the  mind  of  the  learner.  That  the  work  is  defec- 
'tive,  the  author  is  fully  sensible  ;  and  he  is  free  to  acknowledge,  that  its 
defects  arise,  in  part,  from  his  own  want  ofjudgment  and  skill.  But  there 
is  another  and  more  serious  cause  of  them,  namely,  the  anomalies  and 
iiqperfec'ions  with  which  the  language  abounds.  'I-his  latter  circum- 
tStance  is  also  the  cause  of  the  existence  of  so  widely  dkLcrent  opinions  on 
many  important  points  ;  and,  moreover,  the  reason  that  the  grammatical 
principles  of  our  language  can  never  be  indisputably  settled.  But  princi- 
jples  ought  not  be  rejected  becou.se  ihey  admit  of  exceptions.  He  who  is 
thoroughly  aeoniiinted  with  the  genius  and  structure  of  Our  language,  can 
fduly  appreciate  the  truth  of  these  remarks. 

To  conform,  in  our  orthography  and  ortlieopy,  to  some  admitted  stand- 
ard, the  author  deecns  a  consideration  of  sulKcient  importance  to  justify 
rhim  in  introducing;  into  his  work  au  article  on  each  of  these  subjects,  in 
fwhich  many  words  that  are  oftf^n  mispellcd  or  mispronounced,  are  cor- 
rected according  to  a  work,*  which,  in  his  estimation,  justly  claims  a  de- 
,cisive  preference,  in  point  ot  accuracy,  U>  any  other  Dictionary  of  the 
English  language. 

*«*  Should  parents  object  to  the  Compendium,  fearing  it  will  soon  be 
rdesfroved  by  their  children,  they  are  informed  that  the  pupil  will  not  have 
.Occasion  to  use  it  one-tenth  part  as  much  as  he  will  the  book  wh-ch  itac- 
(Companies  ;  and  besides,  if  it  be  destroyecl,  he  will  find  all  the  deSnitiuns 
.and  rules  which  it  contains,  recapitulated  in  the  series  of  Lectures. 


•  The  work  alluded  to,  is 
txy  Mr.  I*y«ian  Cobb. 
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HINTS 

TO  TEACHERS  AND  PRIVATE  LEARNERS. 

As  ■ '  vork  proposes  a  new  mode  of  parsing,  and  pursues  an  ar- 
rangem  ii,  essentially  different  from  that  ^[eneraliy  adopted,  it  may 
not  be  deemed  improper  for  the  author  to  give  some  directions  to  those 
who  may  be  disposed  to  use  it.  Perhaps  they  who  take  only  a  slight 
view  of  the  order  of  parsing  will  not  consider  it  new^  but  blend  it 
with  those  long  since  adopted.  Some  writers  have,  indeed,  attempt- 
ed plans  somewhat  similar ;  but  in  no  instance  have  they  reduced 
them  to  what  the  author  considers  a  regular  systematic  order. 

The  methods  which  they  have  generally  suggested,  require  the 
teacher  to  interrogate  the  pupil  as  he  proceeds ;  or  else  he  is  permit- 
ted !o  parse  without  giving  any  explanations  at  all.  Others  hint  that 
the  learned  ought  to  apply  definitiors  in  a  general  way,  but-  ihey  lay 
down  no  systematic  arrangement  of  questions  as  his  guide.  The 
systematic  order  laid  down  in  this  work,  if  pursued  by  the  pupil, 
compels  him  to  apply  every  detinition  and  efvery  rule  that  appertains 
to  each  word  he  parses,  without  having  a  question  put  to  him  by  the 
teacher ;  and,  in  so  doing,  he  explains  every  word  fully  as  he  goes 
along.  This  course  enables  the  learner  to  proceed  independently ; 
and  proves,  at  the  same  time,  a  great  relief  to  the  instructor.  The 
convenience  and  advantage  of  this  method  are  far  greater  than  can 
be  easily  conceited  by  one  who  is  acquainted  with  it.  The  author 
is,  therefore,  anxious  to  have  the  absurd  practice,  wherever  it  has 
been  established,  of  causing  learners  to  commit  and  recite  difihitions 
and  rules  without  any  simultaneous  application  of  them  to  practical 
examples  immediately  abolished.  This  system  obviates  the  neces- 
sity of  pursuing  such  a  stupid  course  of  drudgery;  for  the  young 
beginner  who  pursues  it,  will  have,  in  a  few  weeks,  all  the  most  im- 
portant definitions  and  rules  perfectly  comtnitted,  simply  by  applying 
them  in  parsing. 

If  this  plan  be  once  adopted,  it  is  confidently  believed  that  every 
teacher  who  is  desirous  to  consult  either  his  own  convenience,  or 
the  advantage  of  his  pupils,  will  readily  pursue  it  in  preference  to 
any  former  method.  This  belief  is  founded  on  the  advantages  which 
the  author  himself  has  experienced  from  it  in  the  course  of  sever;;! 
years,  devoted  to  the  instruction  of  youth  and  adults.  By  pursuing 
this  system,  he  can,  with  less  labour,  advance  a  pupil  farther  in  a 
practical  knowledge  of  this  abstruse  science,  in  two  months,  than  he 
could  in  one  year  when  he  taught  in  the  "  old  way."  Ii  is  presumed 
that  no  instructor,  who  once  gives  this  system  a  fair  trial,  will  doubt 
the  truth  of  this  assertion. 

Perhaps  some  will,  on  a  first  view  of  the  work,  disapprove  of  the 
transposition  of  many  parts ;  but  whoever  examines  it  attentively,  will 
find  that,  although  the  author  has  not  followed  the  common  "  artificial 
and  unnatural  arrangement  adopted  by  most  of  his  predecessors,"  yet 
he  has  endeavoured  to  pursue  a  more  judicious  one,  namely,  "  the 
ordor  of  the  understanding." 

The  learner  should  commence,  not  by  committing  and  rehearsing^ 
but  by  ceading  attentively  the  first  two  lectures  several  times  over.  He 
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ought  then  to  parse,  according  to  the  systematic  orders  the  examples 
given  for  that  purpose  ;  in  doing  which,  as  previously  stated,  he  has 
an  opportunity  of  committing  all  the  definitions  and  rules  belonging 
to  the  partK  of  speech  included  in  the  examples. 

The  Co.vPENDiUM,  as  it  presents  to  the  eye  of  the  learner  a  con- 
densed but  comprehensive  view  of  the  whoie  science,  may  be  prop- 
erly considered  an  "  Ocular  Analysis  of  the  English  language."  ^y 
referring  to  it,  the  young  student  is  enabled  to  apply  all  his  defini- 
tions and  rules  from  the  very  commencement  of  his  parsing.  To 
some,  this  mode  of  procedure  may  seem  rather  tedious;,  but  it  must 
appear  obvious  to  every  person  of  discernment,  that  a  pupil  will  learn 
more  by  parsing^ie  words  critically,  ami  explaining  them  fully,  than 
he  would  by  p&ra'ing  Jijly  words  superficially,  and  without  understand- 
ing their  various  properties.  The  teacher  who  pursues  this  plan, 
is  not  under  the  necessity  of  hearing  his  pupils  recite  a  single  lesson 
of  definitions  committed  to  memory,  for  he  has  a  fair  opportunity  of 
discovering  their  knowlffdge  of  these  as  they  evince  it  in  parsing. 
All  other  directions  necessary  for  the  learner  in  school,  as  well  as  for 
the  private  learner,  will  be  given  in  the  succeeding  pages  of  the 
work.  Should  these  feeble  efforts  prove  a  saving  of  much  time  and 
expense  to  those  young  persons  who  may  be  disposed  to  pursue  this 
science  with  avidity,  by  enabling  them  easily  to  acquire  a  critical 
knowledge  of  a  branch  of  education  so  important  and  desirable,  the 
author's  fondest  anticipations  will  be  fully  realized ;  but  should  his 
work  fall  into  the  hands  of  any  who  are  expecting,  by  the  acquisition, 
to  become  grammarians,  and  yet,  have  not  sufficient  ambition  and 
perseverance  to  make  themselves  acquainted  with  its  contents,  it  is 
hoped,  that  the  blame  for  their  nonimprovement  will  not  be  thrown 

upon  him.  

To  those  enterprising  and  intelligent  gentleman  who  may  be  dispos- 
ed to  lecture  on  this  plan,  the  author  takes  the  liberty  to  offer  a 
few  hints  by  way  of  encouragement. 

Any  judicious  instructor  of  grammar,  if  he  take  the  trouble  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  the  contents  of  the  following  pages,  will  find 
it  an  easy  matter  to  pursue  this  system.  One  remark  only  to  the 
lecturer  is  sufficient.  Instead  of  causing  his  pupils  to  acquire  a 
gnowledge  of  the  nature  and  use  of  the  principles  by  intense  appli- 
cation, let  him  communicate  it  verbally  ;  that  is,  let  him  first  take  up 
one  part  of  speech,  and,  in  an  oral  lecture,  unfold  and  expla  n  all  its 
properties,  not  only  by  adopting  the  illustrations  given  in  th  e  book, 
but  also  by  giving  others  that  may  occur  to  his  mind  as  he  pr  ocee  ds. 
After  a  part  of  speech  has  been  thus  elucidated,  the  class  should  be 
interrogated  on  it,  and  then  taught  to  parse  it,  and  correct  errors  in 
composition  under  the  rules  that  apply  to  it.  In  the  same  manner  he 
may  proceed  with  the  other  parts  of  speech  observing,  however,  to 
recapitulate  occasionally,  until  the  learners  become  thoroughly  ac- 
quainted with  whatever  principles  may  have  been  presented.  If  this 
plan  be  faithfully  pursued,  rapid  progress,  on  the  part  of  the  learner, 
will  be  the  invitable  result ;  and  that  teacher  who  pursues  it  cannot 
fail  of  acquiring  distinction,  and  an  enviable  popularity  in  his  pro- 
fession. S.  KIRKHAM. 
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LECTURE  L 
JDIVISIONS  OF  GRAMMAR.— ORTHOGRAPHY. 

to   THE   YOUNG   L£AUN£R» 

You  are  about  to  entef  Upon  one  of  the  most  useful,  and, 
when  rightly  pursued,  one  of  the  most  interesting  studies  irt 
the  whole  circle  of  science.  If,  however,  you,  like  many  a 
misguided  youth,  are  under  the  impression  that  the  study  of 
grammar  is  dry  and  irksome,  and  a  matter  of  little  conse* 
quence,  I  trust  I  shall  succeed  in  removing  from  your  mind 
all  such  false  notions  and  ungrounded  prejudices ;  for  I  will 
endeavour  to  convince  you,  before  I  close  these  lectures,  that 
this  is  not  only  a  pleasing  study,  but  one  of  real  and  substan'^ 
tial  utility  ;  a  study  that  directly  tends  to  adorn  and  dignify 
human  nature,  and  meliorate  the  condition  of  man.  Gram- 
mar is  a  leading  branch  of  that  learning  which  alone  is  cap- 
able of  unfolding  and  maturing  the  mental  powers,  and  of 
elevating  man  to  his  proper  rank  in  the  scale  of  intellectual 
existence  ; — of  that  learning  which  lifts  the  joul  from  earth, 
and  enables  it  to  hold  converse  with  a  thousand  worlds.  In 
pursuing  any  and  every  other  path  of  science,  you  will  dis- 
cover the  truth  of  these  remarks,  and  feel  its  force ;  for  you 
will  find,  that,  as  grammar  opens  the  door  to  every  depart- 
ment of  learning,  a  knowledge  of  it  is  indispensable;  and 
should  you  not  aspire  at  distinction  in  the  republic  of  letters, 
this  knowledge  cannot  fail  of  being  serviceable  to  you,  even  if 
you  are  destined  to  pass  through  the  humblest  walks  of  life. 
I  think  it  is  clear,  that,  in  one  point  of  view,  grammatical 
knowledge  possesses  a  decided  advantage  over  every  other 
branch  of  learning.  Penmanship,  arithmetic,  geography,  as- 
tronomy,  botany,  chemistry,  and  so  on,  are  highly  useful  in 
their  respective  places;  but  not  one  of  them  is  so  universally 
applicable  to  practical  purposes  as  this.  In  every  situation, 
under  all  circumstances,  on  all  occasions ; — when  you  speak, 
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read,  write,  or  think,  a  knovvledge  of  grammar  is  of  essential 
utility. 

Doubtless  you  have  heard  some  persons  assert,  that  they 
could  detect  and  correct  any  error  in  language  by  the  ear,  and 
speak  and  write  accurately  without  a  knowledge  of  grammar* 
Now  your  own  observation  will  soon  convince  you  that  this 
assertion  is  incorrect.  A  man  of  refined  taste  may,  by  per- 
using  good  authors,  and  conversing;  with  the  learned,  acquire 
that  knowledge  of  language  which  will  enable  him  to  avoid 
those  glaring  errors  that  offend  the  ear ;  but  there  are  other 
errors  equally  gross  ;  which  have  not  a  harsh  sound,  and, 
consequnntly,  which  cannot  be  detected  without  a  knowledge 
of  the  rules  that  are  violated.  Believe  me,  therefore,  when  I 
say,  that  without  the  knowledge  and  application  of  grammar 
rules,  it  is  impossible  for  anyone  to  think,  speak,  read,  or  write 
with  accuracy.  From  a  wantof  such  knowledge,  many  often 
express  their  ideas  in  a  manner  so  improper  and  obscure  as  to 
render  it  impossible  for  any  one  to  underslxind  them :  their 
language  frequently  amounts,  not  only  to  bad  sense  but  non- 
sense.  In  other  instances  several  different  meanings  may  be 
affixed  to  the  words  they  employ  ;  and  what  is  still  worse,  is, 
that  not  unfrequently  their  sentences  are  so  constructed,  as  to 
convey  a  meaning  quite  the  reverse  of  that  which  they  intend- 
ed. Nothing  of  a  secular  nature  can  be  more  worthy  of  your 
attention,  then,  than  the  acquisition  of  grammatical  knowledge. 

The  path  which  leads  to  grammatical  excellence,  is  not  all 
the  way  smooth  and  flowery,  but  in  it  you  will  find  some  thorns 
interspersed,  and  some  obstacles  to  be  surmounted  ,  or,  in  sim* 
pie  language,  you  will  find,  in  the  pursuit  of  this  science, 
many  intricacies  which  it  is  rather  dfficult  for  the  juvenile 
mind  completely  to  unravel.  I  shall,  therefore,  as  I  proceed, 
address  you  in  plain  language,  and  endeavour  to  illustrate 
every  principle  in  a  manner  so  clear  and  simple,  that  you  will 
be  able,  if  you  exercise  your  mind,  to  understand  its  nature, 
and  apply  it  to  practice  as  you  go  along ;  for  I  would  rather 
give  you  one  useful  idea,  than  fifty  high-sounding  words,  the 
meaning  of  which  you  would  probably  be  unable  to  compre- 
hend. 

Should  you  ever  have  any  doubts  concerning  the  meaning 
of  a  word,  or  the  sense  of  a  sentence,  you  must  not  be  dis- 
couraged, but  persevere,  either  by  studying  my  explanations, 
or  by  asking  some  person  competent  to  inform  you,  till  you 
obtain  a  clear  conception  of  it,  and  till  all  doubts  are  removed. 
By  carefully  examining,  and  frequently  reviewing,  the  fol- 
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lowing  lectures,  you  'vill  soon  be  able  to  discern  the  gram- 
fnatical  construction  of  our  language,  and  fix  in  your  mind 
the  principles  by  which  it  is  governed.  Nothing  delights 
youth  so  much  as  a  clear  and  distinct  knowledge  of  any  branch 
of  science  which  they  are  pursuing  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
I  know  they  are  apt  fo  be  discouraged  with  any  branch  of 
learning  which  requires  much  time  and  attention  to  be  under- 
stood. It  is  the  evidence  ot  a  weak  mind,  however,  to  be  dis- 
couraged by  the  obstacles  with  which  the  young  learner  must 
expect  to  meet ,  and  the  best  means  that  you  can  adopt,  in 
order  to  enable  you  to  overcome  the  difficulties  that  arise  in 
the  incipient  stage  of  your  studies,  is  to  cultivate  the  habit  of 
thinking  methodically  and  soundly  on  all  subjects  of  importance 
which  may  engage  your  attention.  Nothing  will  be  more  ef- 
fectual in  enabling  you  to  think,  as  well  as  to  speak  and  write, 
correctly,  than  the  study  of  English  grammar,  according 
to  the  method  of  pursuing  it  as  prescribed  in  the  following 
pages.  This  system  is  designed,  and,  I  trust,  well  calculated 
to  expand  and  strengthen  the  intellectual  faculties,  in  as  much 
as  it  involves  a  process  by  which  the  mind  is  addressed,  and  a 
knowledge  of  grammar  communicated  in  an  interesting  and 
familiar  manner. 

You  are  aware,  my  young  friend,  that  you  live  in  an  age 
ot  light  and  knowledge  ; — an  age  in  which  science  and  the  arts 
are  marching  onward  with  gigantic  strides.  You  live,  too, 
in  a  land  of  liberty  ; — a  land  on  which  the  smiles  of  Heaven 
beam  with  uncommon  refulgence.  The  trur-p  of  the  warrior 
and  the  clangour  of  arms  no  longer  echo  on  our  mountains, 
or  in  our  valleys  ;  "  the  garments  dyed  in  blood  have  passed 
away  ;"  the  mighty  struggle  for  independence  is  over ;  and 
you  live  to  enjoy  the  rich  boon  of  freedom  and  prosperity 
which  was  purchased  with  the  blood  of  our  fathers.  These 
considerations  forbid  that  you  should  ever  be  so  unmindful  of 
your  duty  to  your  country,  to  your  Creator,  to  yourself,  and 
to  succeeding  generations,  as  to  be  content  to  grovel  in  igno- 
rance. Remember  that  "  knowledge  is  power  ;"  that  an 
enlightened  and  virtuous  people  can  never  he  enjlaved  ;  and 
that,  on  the  intelligence  of  our  youth,  rest  the  future  liberty, 
the  prosperity,  the  happiness,  the  grandeur,  and  the  glory  of 
our  beloved  country.  Go  on,  then,  with  a  laudable  ambition, 
and  an  unyielding  perseverance,  in  the  path  which  leads  to 
honour  and  renown..  Press  forward  Go,  and  gather  laurels 
on  the  hill  of  science  ;  linger  among  her  unfading  beauties  ; 
**  drink  deep"  of  her  crystal  fountain  ;  and  then  join  in  the 
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'*  march  of  fame/'  Become  learned  and  virtuouii,  and  you 
will  be  great.  Love  God  and  serve  him,  ana  you  will 
be  happy. 


LANGUAGE, 

Language,  in  its  most  extensive  sense,  implies  those  signs 
by  which  men  and  brutes  communicate  to  each  other  their 
thoughts,  affections,  and  desires. 

Language  may  be  divided,  1.  into  natural  and  artificial ) 
2.  into  spoken  and  written. 

Natural  Language  consists  in  the  use  of  those  natural 
signs  which  different  animals  employ  in  communicating  their 
feelings  one  to  Bnother.  The  meaning  of  these  signs  all  per. 
fectly  understand  by  the  principles  of  their  nature.  This 
language  is  common  both  to  man  and  brute.  The  elements 
of  natural  language  in  man  may  be  reduced  to  three  kinds  ; 
modulations  of  the  voice,  gestures,  and  features.  By  nreansof 
these,  two  savages  who  have  no  common,  artificial  language, 
can  communicate  their  thoughts  in  a  manner  quite  intelligible : 
they  can  ask  and  refuse,  affirm  and  deny,  threaten  and  sup. 
plicate  ;  they  can  traffic,  enter  into  contracts,  and  plight 
their  faith.  The  language  of  brutes  consists  in  the  use  of 
those  inarticulate  Rounds  by  which  they  express  their  thoughts 
and  affections.  Thus,  the  chirping  of  a  bird,  the  bleating  of 
a  lamb,  the  neighing  of  a  horse,  and  the  growling,  whining, 
and  barking  of  a  dog,  are  the  language  of  those  animals,  re- 
spectively. 

Artificial  Language  consists  in  the  use  of  words,  by  means 
of  which  mankind  are  enabled  to  communicate  their  thoughts 
to  one  another. — In  order  to  assist  you  in  comprehending  what 
is  meant  by  the  term  word^  I  will  endeavour  to  illustrate  the 
meaning  of  the  term. 

>'  Idea.  The  notices  which  we  gain  by  sensation  and  per- 
ception, and  which  are  treasured  up  in  the  mind  to  be  the 
materialis  of  thinking  and  knowledge,  are  denominated  ideas. 
For  example,  when  you  place  your  hand  upon  a  piece  of  ice, 
a  sensation  is  excited  which  we  call  coldness.  That  faculty 
which  notices  this  sensation,  or  change  produced  in  the  mind, 
is  called  perception  ;  and  the  abstract  notice  itself,  or  notion 
you  form  of  this  sensation,  is  denominated  an  idea.  This 
being  premised,  we  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of 
words.  *  . 
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Words  are  articulate  sounds,  used  by  common  consent  not 
as  natural,  but  as  artificial,  signs  of  our  ideas.  Words  have 
no  meaning  in  themselves.  They  are  merely  the  artificial 
representatives  of  those  ideas  afHxed  to  them  by  compact  or 
agreement  among  those  who  use  them.  In  t'inglish,  for  in- 
stance, to  a  particular  kind  of  metal  we  assign  the  namego/cf ; 
not  because  there  is,  in  that  sound,  any  peculiar  aptness 
which  suggests  the  idea  we  wish  to  convey,  but  the  appli- 
cation of  that  sound  to  the  idea  signified,  is  an  act  alto- 
gether arbitrary.  Were  there  any  natural  connexion  between 
the  sound  and  the  thing  signified,  the  word  gold  would  convey 
the  same  idea  to  the  people  of  other  countries  as  it  does  to 
ourselves,  But  such  is  not  the  fact.  Other  nations  make 
use  of  different  sounds  to  signify  the  same  thing.  Thus, 
aurum  denotes  the  same  idea  in  Latin,  and  or  in  French.— 
Hence  it  follows,  that  it  is  by  custom  only  we  learn  to  annex 
particular  ideas  to  particular  sounds. 

Spoken  Language  or  speech  is  made  up  of  articulate  sounds 
uttered  by  the  human  voice. 

The  voice  is  formed  by  air  which,  after  it  passes  through  the 
glottis,  (a  small  aperture  in  the  upper  part  of  the  wind-pipe,)  is 
modulated  by  the  action  of  the  throat,  palate,  teeth,  tongue,  lips, 
and  nostrils. 

Written  Language.  The  elements  of  written  language 
consists  of  leiters  or  characters,  which,  by  common  consent  and 
general  usage,  are  combined  into  words,  and  thus  made  the 
ocular  representatives  of  the  articulate  sounds  uttered  by  the 
voice. 
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GRAMMAR. 
Grammar  is  the  science  of  language. 

Grammar  may  be  divided  into  two  species,  universal  and 
particular. 

Universal  Grammar  explains  the  principles  which  are  com- 
mon to  all  languages.  .  >.      .       . 

Particular  Grammar  applies  those  general  principles  to  a 
particular  language,  modifying  them  according  to  its  genius, 
and  the  established  practice  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  by 
whom  it  is  used.     Hence, 

The  eslablisfied  practice  of  the  best  speakers  and  writers  of  any 
language,  is  the  standard  of  grammatical  accuracy  in  the  use 
of  that  language.  ;;        ^  ;  i0 
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By  the  phrnsc,  esfahli.shrd praf^tice,  isimplird  rrputnWo,  nn- 
lional,  nii<i  prosent  usage.  A  iisiigo  hvconws  good  and  /egal, 
when  it  has  been  lon<?  Mid  penerully  adopted. 

The  best  speakers  and  writers^  or  such  as  may  be  considered 
good  authority  in  the  use  of  lancuaire,  are  those  who  are  de- 
servedly in  hif^h  estimation  ;  speakers,  distinguished  for  their 
elocution  and  other  literary  attainments  ;  and  writers,  eminent 
for  correct  tnsie,  solid  matter,  and  refined  manner. 

In  thf  grnmmnr  of  n  perfect  Inncunge,  no  ruleH  should  be  admitted, but 
such  as  are  founded  on  6xed  principles,  arinin;;  out  of  ihe  geniua  of  that 
language  and  the  nature  of  things  ;  but  our  lunguage  being  tm-perfect,  it 
becomes  necessary,  in  a  practical  treatise,  like  thii>,  to  adopt  some  rules  to 
direct  us  in  the  use  of  ppeech  as  regulated  by  custom.  If  we  had  a  perma- 
nent and  surer  standard  than  capricious  custom  to  regulate  u«  in  the  trans- 
mission ofihought,  great  inconvenience  would  be  avoided.  They,  however, 
who  introduce  usages  which  depart  from  the  analogy  and  philosophy  ofa 
language,  ore  conspicuous  among  the  number  of  those  who  form  that  lan- 
guage, and  have  power  to  control  it. 

Language  is  conveniionnl,  and  not  only  invented,  but,  in  its  progressiva 
advancement,  varied  for  purposes  of  procticol  convenience.  Hence  it  as- 
sumes any  ond  every  form  which  those  who  make  use  of  it  choose  to  give 
it.  We  ore,  therefore,  as  ro/iona/ ond 7>r«r/iefl/ grammarians, compelled  to 
submit  to  the  necessity  of  the  case  ;  to  take  the  language  as  it  t»,  and  not 
as  it  should  be,  and  bow  to  custom. 

Philosophical  Grammar  investigates  and  develops  the  prin- 
ciples of  language,  as  founded  in  the  nature  of  things  and  the 
original  laws  of  thought.  It  also  di.scusses  the  grounds  of  the 
classification  of  words,  and  explains  those  procedures  which 
practical  grammar  lays  down  for  our  observance. 

Practical  Grammar  adopts  the  most  convenient  classifi- 
cation ot  the  words  ofa  language,  lays  down  a  system  of  de- 
finitions and  rules,  founded  on  scientific  principles  and  good 
usage,  illustrates  their  nature  and  design,  and  enforces  their 
application. 

Principle.  A  principle  in  grammar  is  a  peculiar  construc- 
tion of  the  language,  sanctioned  by  good  usage. 

Definition.  A  definition  in  grammar  is  a  principle  of  Ian- 
guage  expressed  in  a  definite  form. 

Rule.  A  rule  describes  the  peculiar  construction  or  cir- 
cumstantial relation  of  words,  which  custom  has  established  for 
our  observance. 
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.»>.     English  Grammar  is  the  art  of  speaking  and  writing 
'^^^Ihe  English  language  with  propriety.  .    i^   ,> 
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Grammar  teuches  us  how  to  use.  words  in  a  proper  manner. 
The  most  important  uso  oflliut  faculty  called  sperch,  is,  to 
Gonvfy  our  thoughts  toothers.  If,  thfn'foro,  we  have  u  store 
of  words,  and  even  know  what  they  sijrnify,  they  will  be  of  no 
real  use  to  us  unless  wo  can  also  apply  them  to  practice,  and 
make  them  answer  the  pur|)oses  (or  winch  they  were  invented. 
Grammar^  well  understood,  enables  us  to  express  our  thouj^hts 
fully  and  clearly  ;  and,  consequently  in  a  manner  which  will 
defy  tlie  in«renuity  of  man  to  give  our  words  any  other  meaning 
than  that  which  we  ourselves  intend  them  to  express.  To  bo 
able  to  speak  and  write  our  vernacular  tongue  with  accuracy 
and  elegance,  is,  certainly,  a  consideration  of  the  iiighesl  mo- 
ment. 

Grannmar  is  divided  into  four  parts ; 

1.  OiiTiiOGRAPiiY,  3.  Syntax, 

2.  Etymology,  4.  Prosody. 

Orthography  teaches  the  nature  and  powers  of  letters, 
and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words. 

Orthography  means  word-making  or  spelling.  It  teaches 
us  the  different  kinds  and  sounds  of  letters,  how  to  combine 
them  into  syllables,  and  syllables  into  words. 

As  this  is  one  of  the  first  steps  in  the  path  of  literature,  I 
presume  you  already  understand  the  nature  and  use  of  Jetters, 
and  the  just  method  of  spelling  words.  If  you  do,  it  is  unne- 
cessary for  you  to  dwell  long  on  this  part  of  grammar,  which 
though  very  important,  is  rather  dry  and  uninteresting,  for  it 
has  nothing  to  do  with  parsing  or  analyzing  language.  And, 
therefore,  if  you  can  spell  correctly^  you  may  omit  Orthogra- 
phy, and  commence  with  Etymology  and  Syntax, 

Orthography  t reals,  1st,  of  Leilers,  2ndly,  o^  Syllables ^ 

and  3dly,  of  Words. 

I.  Letters.  A  lelter  is  thu  first  principle,  or  least 
part  of  a  word. 

The  English  Alphabet  contains  twenty-six  letters.   '■    * 

They  are  divided  into  vowels  and  consonants. 

A  vowel  is  a  letter  that  can  be  perfectly  sounded  by 
itself.  The  vowels  are  a,  e,  i,  o,  u,  and  sometimes  w 
and  y.  T^and  y  are  consonants  when  th«?y  begin  a  word 
or  syllable ;  but  in  every  other  situation  lliey  are  vowel?* 
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A  consonant  is  a  letter  that  cannot  be  perfectly  sound- 
ed without  the  help  of  a  vowel ;  i\  ,b,  d,  /,  /.  All  letters 
except  the  vowels  are  Consonants. 

Consonants  are  divided  into  nnutos  and  semi-vovveis. 

The  mutes  cannot  be  sounded  at  all  witho»  t  the  tiid  of 
a  vowel.     They  are  6,  /?,  t,  d,  k,  and  c  and  g  hard. 

The  semi-vowels  have  an  imperfect  sound  of  them- 
selves.    They  are  /,  /,  tn,  n,  r,  v,  s,  z,  x  and  c  and  g  soft. 

Four  of  the  semi-vowfia,  natnrly,/,  m,  n,  r,  nrecnlled  liquids,  hecw\ae 
tliey  readily  unite  wiili  oiher  consorianis,  nnd  flow,  03  it  were,  into  th"'; 
sounds. 

A  diphthong  is  the  union  ol  two  vowels,  prono.mceJ 
by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice ;  as  oi  in  voice,  ou  in 
sound. 

A  triphthong  is  the  union  oUhree  vowels  pronounced  in 
like  manner  ;  as,  eau  in  beau,  icw  in  view. 

A  proper  diphthong  hna  both  the  vowels  Founded  ;  ns,  ou  in  ounce.  An 
improper  diphthong  has  only  one  oFthe  vowels  bounded  ;  as,  oa  in  boat. 

II.  Syllables.  A  syllable  is  a  distinct  sound,  uttered 
by  a  single  impulse  of  the  voice ;  as,  a,  an,  ant. 

A  word  of  one  syllable,  is  termed  a  Monosyllable ;  a 
word  of  two  syllables,  a  Dissyllable;  a  word  of  three 
syllables,  a  Trisyllable ;  a  word  of  four  or  more  syllablesj 
a  Polysyllable. 

III.  Words.  Words  are  articulate  sounds,  used  by 
common  consent,  as  signs  of  our  ideas. 

Words  are  of  rv  o  sorts,  primitive  aud  derivative. 

A  primitive  word  is  that  whici.  cuiinot  be  reduced  to  a 
simpler  word  in  the  language  ;  as,  man,  good. 

A  derivaliue  word  is  that  which  may  be  reduced  to  a 
shnpler  word  ;  as.  manful,  goodness. 

Th  '.y  la  littk  .  rno  difference  between  derivative  and  compound  words. 
The  ierminatioi^s^or  added  syllables,  such  as  ed,  es,  ess,  est,  an,  ant,  en, 
enc: ,  ent,  dum,  hood,  ly,ou8,  Jul,  ness,  and  the  like,  were, originally,  dis- 
tmct  and  separate  words,  which,  by  long  use,  have  been  coniracied,  and 
made  10  coalesce  with  other  words. 
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OF  THE  SOUNDS  OF  THE  LETTERS. 

A. — A  haH  four  sounds  ;  the  lonjr ;  as  in  nnme^  basin;  the  broad  ; 
as  in  en//,  wall ;  tliu  hurt ;  as  in  fa^ot^  glass  :  and  the  flat,  ItaUan 
kound  ;  ati  in  bar.  farther. 

The  improper  dipfiri  ^nv,  aA^  Ins  the  aliort  nonnd  of  a  in  Balaam^ 
Canaan,  Isaac  ;  and  tin   Um^  sOttmf  ^ ''  a  in  lianl,  (Jaal,  Aaron. 

The  Latin  diphtli  'ng,  «,  li  'he  lon^  sound  of  e  in  (r»'>ma,  Cccsar, 
and  8omo  other  worii^.  But  many  snihors  reject  thia  u  !osa  excres- 
cence ofoniiqiiity,  nnd  wrlio,  enigma  CV.sv/'- 

Th(?  diphtlionLT,  «t,  has  ihe  lunj(  -onnd  o(  </  a«  in  pail,  «■  ;  except 
\n  plaid,  said,  a^ain,  rnillery,J'ouut<     ',  /inVr/"»,and  some  oi     rs. 

Au  is  sounded  like  broad  n  in  taug  ,  Hke  11  t  a  in  a/zn/,  liku  long  o 
in  hautboy,  and  liko  short  r>  in  laurel. 

Aw  has  always  the  sound  t)f  broad  </     ns  in  bawl,  crawl. 

Ay  has  the  long  >;Ound  of  a  ;  as  in  pay,  dday. 

B. — B  has  only  one  sound  ;  as  in  baker,  nunibf,  chub. 

B  is  silent  when  it  follows  m  in  the  sumi  yllnl)i.' ;  as  in  lamb,  &c. 
except  in  accumb,  rhomb,  and  succumb.  1  is  also  silent  before  in 
the  same  syllable  ;  as  in  doubt,  debtor,  subtle,  <fec. 

C. — C  sounds  like /f  before  a,  o,  u,r,  l,t,  and  it  the  end  ofsyllnblea; 
as  In  cart,  cottage,  curicus,  craft,  tract,  cloth  ,  'ctini,Jlaccid  It  has 
the  sound  of  s  before  e,  i,  and  y  ;  as  in  centre,  gar,  mercy.  C  has 
the  sound  of  sh  when  followed  by  a  diphthong,  nnd  is  preceded  by  the 
accent,  either  primary  or  secondary  ;  as  in  s  >cial  i)ronunciation,&.c.  ; 
and  of  z  in  discern,  sacrifice,  stce,  suffice.  It  is  ni  uein  arbuscle,czary 
czarina,  endict,  victuals,  muscle. 

Ch  is  commonly  sounded  like  tsh  ;  as  in  church,  'Mn  ;  but  in  words 
derived  from  the  ancient  language,  it  has  the  sou  id  of  k;  as  in  chy- 
mist,  chorus;  and  likewise  in  foreign  names  ;  as  n  Achish,  Enoch, 
In  words  from  the  French,  c/i  sounds  like  sh;  as  i  chase,  chevalier ; 
and  also  like  sh  when  preceded  by  /  or  n  ;  as  in  m  Ich,  bench,  clinch. 

Ch  in  arch,  before  a  vowel,  sounds  like  k  ;  as  in  ■  rch-angel,  except 
in  arched,  archery,  archer,  archenemy;  but  before  a  consonant,  it  sounds 
like/s/t;  as  in  archbishojy.  Ch  is  silent  in  schedul',  schism,  yacht, 
drachm. 

1). — Z)  has  one  uniform  sound;  bs  in  death,  bandage.  It  sounds 
like  dj  orj  when  followed  by  long  u  preceded  by  the  accent ;  as  in 
tducate,  verdure.     It  also  sounds  like^  'u\  grandeur,   oldier. 

The  termination,  ed,  in  ndj^ictives  and  participial  adjectives, retains 

its  distinct  sound  ;  as,  a  wick-ed  man,  a  learU'Cd  man,  bless-edare  the 

meek  ;  but  in  verbs  the  e  is  generally  dropped  ;  as,  passed,  walked, 

flashed,  aimed,  rolled,  &c.,  which  are  pronounced, /Jas^  walkt,flasht, 

miand,  rold. 

E.—  E  has  a  long  sound ;  as  in  scheme,  severe  ;  a  short  sound  ;  as 
in  men,  tent ;  and  sometimes  ihe  sound  of  fiat,  a  ;  as  in  sergeant;  and 
of  short  i ;  as  in  yes,  pretty,  England,  and  generally  in  the  unaccented 
terniinfttwtns,  es,  et,  en. 

F, — >'  lias  one  unvaried  bound  ;  as  in  fancy,  muffin ;  except  in  of, 
which,  when  compounded,  is  pronounced  ov.    A  wive's  portion^  ft 
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calve's  head,  are  improper.  They  should  be,  wi/e^s  portion,  calf  s 
head. 

G. — G  has  two  sounds.  It  is  hard  before  a,  o,  ii,  I,  and  r,  tuid  at 
the  end  of  a  word  ;  as  in  gay,  go,  gun,  glory ;  bag,  snug.  It  is  soft 
before  e,  i,  and  y  ;  as  in  genius,  ginger,  Egypt.  Excepticms  ;  get, 
gewgaic,  gimUt,  and  some  others.     G  is  s-ilerit  before  n  ;  as  in  gnash. 

a. — H  has  an  articulate  sound  ;  as  in  hat,  horse,  hull.  It  is  silent 
after  r  ;  as  in  rhetoric,  rhubarb. 

I. — /  has  a  long  sound;  as  \njlne;  and  a  short  one  ;  as  in^n 
Before  r  it  is  often  sounded  like  u  short;  as  in  Jirst,  third;  and  in 
other  wordf,  like  ^hort  e;  as  in  birth,  virtue.  In  some  words  it  has 
the  sound  of  long  e;  as  in  machine,  prnjile. 

J. — J  has  the  sound  of  soft  g ;  except  in  hallelujah,  in  which  it  is. 
pronounced  like  y. 

K. — K  has  the  sound  of  c  hard,  and  is  used  before  e,  i,  and  y, 
where  c  would  be  soft ;  as  kept,  skirt,  murky.  It  is  silent  before  n  ; 
as  in  knife,  knell,  knocker. 

The  custom  ot  omitting  the  k  at  the  end  of  words  where  it  is  pre- 
ceded by  c,  has  introduced  into  the  language  the  unwarrantable  novelty 
of  ending  a  word  with  an  unusual  letter,  which  produces  irregulari- 
ties in  formatives  ;  for  we  are  obliged  to  employ  the  k  in  frolicking, 
frolicked,  trafficking,  trajjicked,  mimicking,  attacking,  &c.  though  we 
omit  it  ill  frolic,  trajic,  &c. 

L. — L  has  always  a  soft  liquid  sound ;  as  in  love,  billow.  It  is  often 
silent ;  as  in  half  talk,  almond. 

M. — M  has  always  the  same  sound ;  as  in  murmur,  monumental ; 
except  in  comptroller,  which  is  pronounced  controller. 

N. — yV  has  two  sounds;  the  one  pure;  as  in  man,  net,  noble  ;  the 
other  a  compound  sound  ;  as  in  ankle,  banquet,  distinct,  &c.  pronoun- 
ced angkl,  bangkwet.  N  final  is  silent  whe»  preceded  by  m  ;  as  in 
hymn,  autumn. 

O. — O  has  a  long  sound  ;  as  in  iiC,ie._  oxer  ;  and  a  short  one  ;  as  in 
not,  got.  It  has  the  sound  of  u  short ;  as  \u  son,attorney,  doth,  does ; 
and  generally  in  the  terminations,  op,  ot,  or,  on,  om,  ol,  ud,  &,c. 

P. —  P  has  but  one  uniform  sound  ;  as  in  pi7i,  slipper ;  except  in 
cupboard,  clapboard,  where  it  has  the  sound  of  b.  It  is  mute  in  psalm, 
Ptolemy  tempt,  emly.  corps,  raspberry,  and  receipt. 

Ph  has  tlie  sound  of  /  in  philosophy,  Philip  ;  and  of  v  in  nephew, 
Stephen. 

Q. — Q  is  sounded  like  k,  and  is  always  followed  by  u  pronounced 
like  w;  as  in  quadrant,  queen,  conquest. 

R. — R  has  a  rough  sound  ;  as  in  Rome,  river,  rage ;  and  a  smooth 
one  ;  as  in  bard,  card,  regard.  In  the  unaccented  termination  re,  the 
r  is  sounded  afier  the  e  ;  as  in  fibre,  centre. 

S. — S  has  a  flat  sound  like  z  ;  as  in  besom,  nasal ;  nnd,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  words,  a  sharp,  hissing  sound  ;  as  in  saint,  sister,  sample. 
It  has  the  sound  of  sh  when  preceded  by  the  accent  and  another  s  or 
a  liquid,  and  followed  by  a  diphthong  or  long  u ;  as  in  expulsion 
censure,    S  sounds  like  zh  when  preceded  by  the  accent  and  a  vowel 
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and  followed  by  a  diphthonor  or  lonfj  u  ;  as  in  brasier,  usual.    It  is 
mute  in  isle,  corps,  demesne,  viscount. 

T. — 7' is  sounded  in  take,  temper.  T  before  u,  when  the  accent, 
precedes,  and  generally  before  eou,  sounds  like  tsh  ;  as,  nature,  virtue, 
righteous,  are  pronounced  natshvre,  virtshue,  ritsheims.  Ti  before  a 
vowel,  preceded  by  the  accent,  has  the  sound  of  sh ;  as  in  salvation, 
negotiation ;  except  in  such  words  ns  tierce,  tiara,  &c.  and  unless  an 
s  goes  before  ;  as,  question  ;  and  excepting  also  derivatives  from 
words  ending  in  /// ;  as  \n.mighty,  mightier. 

Th,  at  the  bfginnins,  middle,  and  end  of  words,  is  sharp  ;  as  in  thick, 
panther,  breath.     Exceptions  ;  then,  booth,  worthy,  &c. 

U. —  U  has  three  sounds  ;  a  long  ;  as  in  mule,  cubic  ;  a  short ;  as  in 
dull,  custard ;  and  an  obluse  sound  ;  as  in  full,  bushel.  It  is  pronoun- 
ced Uke  short  e  in  bury ;  and  like  short  i  in  busy,  business. 

V. —  y  has  uniformly  tlie  sound  of  flat/;  as  in  vanity,  love. 

W. —  W,  when  a  consonant,  has  its  sound,  which  is  heard  in  wo, 
hetcare. 

W '\9  silent  before  r;  as  in  wry,  wrap,  wrinkle;  and  also  in  answer, 
sword,  &,c.  Before  h  it  is  pronounced  as  if  written  after  the  h  ;  as  in  why, 
when,  what ; — hwy,  hwen,  fhoat.  When  heard  as  a  vowel,  it  takes  the 
sound  ot  «  ;  as  in  draw,  crew,  now. 

X. — X  has  a  sliarp  sound,  like  ks,  when  it  ends  a  syllable  with  the 
accent  on  it ;  as  exit,  exercise  ;  or  when  it  precedes  an  accented  syllable 
which  begins  with  any  consonant  except  h;  as  excuse,  extent ;  but  when 
the  following  accented  syllable  begins  with  a  vowel  or  A,  it  has  generally 
a  flat  sound,  like  gz  ;  as  in  exert,  exhort.  Xhas  the  sound  of  z  at  the 
beginning  of  proper  names  of  Greek  original ;  as  in  Xanthus,  Xenophon, 
Xerxes 

Y. —  Y,  when  a  consonant,  has  its  proper  sound  ;  as  in  youth,  York,  yes, 
new-year.  When  y  is  employed  as  a  vowel,  it  has  exactly  the  sound 
that  t  would  have  in  the  same  situation  ;  as  in  rhyme,  system,  party, 
pyramid. 

Z. — Zhas  the  sound  of  flat  s ;  as  in  freeze,  brazen. 


RULES  FOR  SPELLING. 

Spelling  is  the  art  of  expressing  a  word  by  its  proper 

letters. 

The  following  rulas  are  deemed  important  in  practice,  although 
they  assist  us  in  spelling  only  a  small  portion  of  the  words  of  our 
language.  This  useful  art  is  chiefly  to  be  acquired  by  studying  the 
spelling-book  and  dictionary,  and  by  strict  attention  in  reading. 

Rule  i.  Monosyllables  ending  in/,  Z,ors,  double  the  final  or  ending 
consonant  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  single  vowel ;  as,  staff,  mill,  pass. 
Exceptions ;  of,  if,  as,  is,  has,  was,  yes,  his,  this,  us,  and  thus. 

Fahe  Orthography  for  the  learner  to  correct. — Be  thou  like  the  gale 
that  moves  the  gras,  to  those  who  ask  thy  aid.  The  aged  hero  comes 
forth  on  his  staf ;  his  gray  hair  glitters  in  the  beam. — Shal  mortal  man 
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be  more  just  than  God  ?     Few  know  the  value  of  health  til  they  lose  it. 
—Our  manners  should  be  neither  grot*,  nor  excessively  refined. 

And  that  is  not  the  lark,  whose  notes  do  beat 
The  vaulty  heaven  so  high  above  our  heads  ; 
I  have  more  care  to  stay,  than  wil  to  go. 

Rule  ii.  Monosyllables  ending  in  any  consonant  but  /*,  Z,  or  5, 
never  double  the  final  consonant  when  it  is  preceded  by  a  single 
vowel ;  as,  man,  hat.  Exceptions  ;  add,  ebb,  butt,  egg,  odd,  err^  inn, 
bunn,purr,  and  buzz. 

False  Orthography. — None  ever  went  sadd  from  Fingal. — He  rejoiced 
over  his  sonn. — -Clonar  lies  bleeding  on  the  bedd  of  death. — Many  a  trapp 
is  set  to  msnare  th    feei  of  youth. 

The  weary  sunn  has  made  a  golden  sett, 

And,  by  the  bright  track  of  his  golden  carr, 

Gives  token  of  a  goodly  day  to-morrow. 

Rule  hi.  Words  ending  in  y,  form  the  plural  of  nouns,  the  per- 
sons of  verbs,  participial  nouns,  past  participles,  cotnparatives  and 
superlatives,  by  changing  y  into  i,  when  the  y  is  preceded  by  a  con- 
sonant ;  as  spy,  spies ;  I  carry,  thou  carriest,  he  carries  ;  carriery 
carried ;  happy,  happier,  happiest  • 

The  present  participle  in  ing,  retains  the  y  that  i  may  not  be 
doubled  ;  as  carry,  carrying. 

But  when  y  is  preceded  by  a  voivel,  in  such  instances  as  the  above* 
it  is  not  changed  into  i ;  as,  boy,  boys  :  I  cloy,  he  cloys ;  except  in  the 
words  lay,  pay,  and  say ;  from  which  are  formed  laid,  paid,  and  said ; 
and  their  compounds,  unpaid,  unsaid,  &c. 

False    Orthography. — Our  fancys  should  be   governed  by  reason.—* 
Thou  wearyest  thyself  in  vain. — He  denyed  himself  all  sinful  pleasures. 
Win  straiing  souls  with  modesty  and  love  ; 
Cast  none  away. 

The  truly  good  man  is  not  dismaied  by  poverty. 

Ere  fresh  morning  streak  the  east,  we  must  be  risen  to  reform  yonder 
allies  green. 

Rule  iv.  When  words  ending  in  y,  assume  an  additional  syllable 
beginning  with  a  consonant,  the  y,  if  it  is  preceded  by  a  consonant  is 
commonly  changed  to  i ;  as,  happy,  happily,  happiness. 

But  when  y  is  preceded  by  a  vowel,  in  such  instances,  it  is  very 
rarely  changed  to  i;  as,  coy,  coyless ;  boy,  boyish;  boyhood;  joy, 
joyless,  joyful. 

False  Orthography. — His  mind  is  uninfluenced  by  fancyful  humours. — 
The  vessel  was  heavyly  laden.  When  we  uct  against  conscience,  we 
become  the  destroiers  of  our  own  peace. 

Christiana,  mayden  of  heroic  mien  ! 

Star  of  the  north  !  of  northern  stars  the  queen  ! 

Rule  v.  Monosyllables,  and  words  accented  on  the  last  syllable, 
ending  with  a  single  consonant  that  is  preceded  by  a  single  vowel, 
double  that  consonant  when  they  assiune  another  syllable  that  begins 
^ith  t  vowel  i  as  wit,  vntiy;  thin,  thinnish ;  to  abet,  an  abttter. 
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we  It. 


or  Sj 
liingle 
'.  inn, 

pjoiced 
trapp 


irrier. 


But  if  a  dipthong  precedes,  or  the  accent  is  not  on  the  l&st  sylla- 
ble, the  consonant  remains  single ;  as,  to  toil,  toiling ;  to  njjfer^  an 
offering ;  maid,  maiden. 

False  Orthography. — The  business  of  to-day,  should  not  be  defered  till 
to-morrow.  —That  law  isannuled. — When  we  have  outstriped  our  errors, 
we  have  won  the  race. — By  defering  our  repentance,  we  accumulate  our 
sorrows. — The  Christian  Lawgiver  hasprohibitted  many  things  whtch  the 
heathen  philosophers  allowed. 

At  summer  eve,  when  heaven's  aerial  bow 
Spans  with  bright  arch  the  gUtterring  hills  below. — 
Thus  mourned  the  hapless  man  ;  a  thunderring  sound 
Rolled  round  the  shudderring  walls  and  shook  the  ground. 

r   Rule  vi.  Words  ending  in  double  Z,  in  taking  less,  ness,  ly,  or  ful, 
after  them,  generally  om\t  one  I ;  as,  fulness,  skilless,  fully,  skilful. 

But  words  ending  in  any  double  letter  but  I,  and  taking  ness,  less, 
ly,  or  full,  after  them,  preserve  the  letter  double;  as,  harmlessness, 
carelessness,  carelessly,  stiffly,  successful. 

False  Orthography. — A  chillness  generally  precedes  a  fever. — He  is 
wed  to  dullness. 

The  silent  stranger  stood  amazed  to  see 
Contempt  of  wealth  aud  willful  poverty. 

Restlesness  of  mind  impairs  our  peace. — The  road  to  the  blisful  regions, 
is  as  open  to  the  peasant  as  to  the  king. — The  arrows  of  calumny  fall 
harmlesly  at  the  feet  of  virtue. 

Rule  vii.  Ness,  less,  ly,  or  full^  added  to  words  ending  in  silent  e, 
does  not  cut  it  off;  as,  palensss,  guileness,  closely,  peaceful :  except  in 
a  few  words  ;  as  duly,  truly,  auful. 

False  Orthography. — Sedatness  is  becoming. 
All  these  with  ceasless  praise  his  works  behold. 
Stars  rush :  and  final  ruin  fiercly  drives 
Her  ploughshare  o'er  creation  ! 

Nature  made  a  pause. 

An  aweful  pause  !  prophetic  of  her  end! 

Rule  vjit.  When  words  ending  in  silent  e,  assume  the  termination, 
ment,  the  e  should  not  be  cut  off ;  as,  abatement,  chastisement.  The 
words ^ut/^wen^,  abridgment,  acknowledgment  are  exceptions  to  this 
rule. 

Ment,  like  other  terminations,  changes  y  into  i  when  the  y  is  pre- 
ceded by  a  consonant  :  as,  accompany,  accompaniment;  merry, 
merriment. 

False  Orthography. — A  judicious  arra.igment  of  studies  facilitates  im- 
provment. — Encouragment  is  greatest  when  we  least  need  it. 

To  shun  allurments  is  not  hard, 

To  minds  resolv'd,  forwarn'd  and  well  prepar'd. 

Rule  lx.  When  words  ending  in  silent  e,  assume  the  termination, 
able,  or  ible,  the  e  should  generally  be  cut  off;  as,  blame,  blamable  ; 
cure,  curable ;  sense,  sensible.  But  if  c  or  ^  soft  comes  before  e  in 
the  original  word,  the  e  is  preserved  in  words  compounded  wiih  able; 
as,  peace,  peaceablt ;  change,  changeable. 
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False  Orthography — Knowledge  is  defirnble. — Misconduct  is  inex- 
cuseahle.  -Our  nntural  defects  nre  not  ciinrgnble  upon  us. — We  are  made 
to  be  servicable  to  others  as  well  as  to  ourselves. 

Rule  x.  When  wg  or  ish  is  added  to  words  ending  in  silent  e,  the 
e  is  almost  always  omitted  ;  as  place,  placing;  lodge,  lodging ;  slave, 
slavish  ;  prude,  prudish. 

False  Orthography.— Lahonr  and  expense  are  lost  upon  a  dropeish 
spirit. — An  obligeing  and  humble  disposition,  is  totally  unconnected  with 
c  seryile  and  cringeing  humour. 

Conscience  anticipateing  time, 
Already  rues  th'  unacted  crime. 

One  self-npprovemg  hour,  whole  years  outweighs 
Of  stupid  starers,and  ofloud  huzzas. 

Rule  xi.    Compound  words  are  generally  spelled   in  the  same 

manner  ns  the  simple  words  of  which  they  are  compounded  ;  as, 

glasshouse,  skylight,  thereby,  hereafter.     Many  words  ending  in  double 

7,  are  exceptions  to  this  rule;  a»,  already,  welfare,  wilful,  fulfil ; 

and  also  the  words,  wlierever,  chrisimas,  lammas,  &,c. 

False  Ori/iogTflpAt/.— The  Jew's  pasover^as  instituted  in  A.M.  2513. 
— They  salute  one  another  by  touching  their  forheads, — That  which  is 
sometimes  expedient,  is  not  allways  so. 

Then,  in  the  scale  of  reas'ning  life  'tis  plain, 
There  must  be,  somewhere,  such  a  rank  as  man. 
Till  hymen  brought  his  lov-delightcd  hour, 
There  dwelt  no  joy  in  Eden's  ro.sy  bower. 

The  head  reclined,  the  loosened  hair, 
The  limbs  relaxed,  the  mournful  air: — 
See,  he  looks  up  ;  a  wofull  smile 
Lightens  his  wo-worn  cheek  awhile. 

You  may  now  answer  the  following 

QUESTIONS. 

What  is  language  ? — How  is  language  divided  ? — What  is  natural 

language  ? — What  are  the  elements  of  natural  language  in  man  ? 

Wherein  consists  the  language  of  brutes  ?  —What  is  artificial  lan- 
guage ? — What  is  ail  idea  ? — VVliut  are  words  ? — What  is  Grammar  ? 
— What  does  Universal  grammar  explain  ? — Whereii!  does  Particular 
grammar  differ  from  universal  ? — What  is  the  standard  ot  grammatical 
accuracy  ? — What  is  Philosophical  grammar  ? — What  is  Practical 

grammar? — What  is  a  principle  of  grammar? — A  definition? A 

rule  ? — What  is  English  grammar  ? — Into  how  many  parts  is  gram- 
mar divided  ? — What  does  Orthography  teach  ? 


«5lsp: 
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OF  NOUNS  AND  VERBS. 

Etymology    treats  of  the   diflerent  sorts  of   words, 
their  various  modiTications,  and  their  derivation. 

Syttax  treats  of  the  agreement  and  government  of 
word?,  and  of  their  proper  arrangement  in  a  sentence. 

The  word  Etymology  signifies  the  origin  or  pedigree  of 
words, 

Syn,  a  prefix  from  the  Greek,  signifies  together.  Syn-tax 
means  placing  together  ;  or,  as  applied  in  grannmar,  sentence- 
making. 

The  rules  of  syntax,  which  direct  to  the  proper  choice  of 
words,  and  their  judicious  arrangement  in  a  sentence,  and 
thereby  enable  us  to  correct  and  avoid  errors  in  speech,  are 
chiefly  based  on  principles  unfolded  and  explained  by  Etymo- 
logy. Etymological  knowledge,  then,  is  a  prerequisite  to  the 
study  of  Syntax ;  but,  in  parsing,  under  the  head  of  Etymology, 
you  are  required  to  apply  the  rules  of  Syntax.  It  becomes 
necessary,  therefore,  in  a  practical  work  of  this  sort,  to  treat 
these  two  parts  of  grammar  in  connexion. 

Conducted  on  scientific  principles.  Etymology  would  com- 
prehend the  exposition  of  the  origin  and  meaning  of  words,  and, 
in  short,  their  whole  history,  including  their  application  to 
things  in  accordance  with  the  laws  of  nature  and  of  thought, 
and  the  caprice  of  those  who  apply  them ;  but  to  follow  up 
the  current  of  language  toils  various  sources,  and  analyze 
the  springs  from  which  it  flows,  would  involve  a  process  alto- 
gether loo  arduous  and  extensive  for  an  elementary  work.  It 
would  lead  to  the  study  of  all  those  languages  from  which 
ours  is  immediately  derived,  and  even  compel  us  to  trace 
many  words  through  those  languages  to  others  more  ancient, 
and  soon,  until  the  chain  of  research  would  become,  if  not 
endless,  at  least,  loo  extensive  to  be  traced  out  by  one  man. 
I  shall,  therefore,  confine  myself  to  the  following  limited  views 
of  this  part  of  grammar. 

1.  Etymology  treats  of  the  classification  of  words. 

2.  Etymology  explains  ihe  accidents  or  properties  pecuVmr 
to  each  class  or  sort  of  words,  and  their  present  modify  cations. 
By  modifications,  I  mean  the  changes  produced  on  their  end- 
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ingSj  in  consequence  of  their  assuming  difTercnt  relations  in 
respect  to  one  another.  These  changes,  such  as  fruit,  fruit*, 
fruit's;  he  his,  him;  write,  write.?/,  write//i,  write*,  wrote, 
wriUen,  wrhing,  writer;  a,  mi;  ample  amply,  and  the  like, 
will  be  explained  in  their  appropriate  places. 

3.  Etymology  treats  of  the  derivation  of  words;  that  is,  it 
teaches  you  how  one  word  comes  from,  or  grows  out  o/another. 
For  example :  from  tlie  word  speak,  come  the  words  speake*/, 
speake//i,  speak*,  speaking,  spo/re,  spo/:f7i,  speaker,  speaker'*, 
speaker*.  These,  you  perceive,  are  all  one  and  the  same 
word,  and  ali,  except  the  last  three,  express  the  same  Rind  of 
action.  They  difler  from  each  other  only  in  the  termination. 
These  changes  in  termination  are  produced  on  the  word  in 
order  to  make  it  correspond  with  the  various  persons  who 
speak,  the  number  of  persons,  or  the //me  of  speaking  ;  as,/ 
speak,  thou  speake*/,  the  man  speake//t,  or  speak*,  the  men 
speak,  I  spoke  ;  The  speaker  speak*  another  speaker'*  speech. 

The  third  part  of  Etymology,  which  is  intimately  connect- 
ed with  the  second,  will  be  more  hmply  expanded  in  Lecture 
XIV,  and  in  the  Philosophical  notes  ;  but  1  shall  not  treat 
largely  of  that  branch  of  derivation  which  consists  in  tracing 
words  to  foreign  languages.  This  is  the  province  of  the  lex- 
icographer, rather  than  of  the  philologist.  Jt  is  not  the  business 
of  him  who  writes  a  practical,  English  grammar,  to  trace 
words  to  the  Saxon,  nor  to  the  Celtic,  the  Greek,  the  Dutch, 
the  Mexican,  nor  the  Persian  ;  nor  is  it  his  province  to  explain 
their  meaning  in  Latin,  French,  or  Hebrew,  Italian,  Mohegan, 
or  Sanscrit ;  but  it  is  his  duty  to  explain  their  properties,  their 
powers,  their  connexions,  relation-:,,  dependances,  and  bearings, 
not  at  the  period  in  which  the  Danes  made  an  irruption  into 
the  island  of  Great  Britain,  nor  in  tlie  year  in  which  Lamech 
paid  his  addresses  to*'Adah  and  Ziliah,  but  at  the  particular 
period  in  which  he  writes.  Mis  words  are  already  derived, 
formed,  established,  and  furnished  to  his  hand,  and  he  is  bound 
to  take  them  and  explain  them  as  he  finds  them  in  his  day, 
without  any  regard  to  their  ancient  construction  and  applica- 
tion. 

CLASSIFICATION. 

In  arranging  the  parts  of  speech,  I  conceive  it  to  be  the 
legitimate  object  of  the  practical  grammarian  to  consult  _prflc- 
iical  convenience.  The  true  principle  of  classification  seems 
to  be,  not  a  reference  to  essential  differences  in  the  ■primitive 
meaning  of  the  words,  nor  to  their  original  combinations,  but  to 
the  manner  in  which  they  are  at  present  employed.    In  the  early 
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and  rude  state  of  society,  mankind  are  quite  limited  in  their 
knowledge,  and  having  but  few  ideas  to  communicate,  a  small 
number  of  words  answers  their  purpose  in  the  transmission 
of  thought.  Tills  leads  them  to  express  their  ideas  in  short, 
detached  sentences,  requiring  few  or  none  of  those  connectives, 
or  words  of  transition,  which  are  afterwards' introduced  into 
language  by  refinement,  and  which  contribute  ao  largely  to 
its  perspicuity  and  elegance.  The  argument  appears  to  be 
conclusive,  then,  that  every  language  must  necessarily  have 
more  parts  of  speech  in  its  refined,  than  in  its  barbarous  state. 

Tiie  part  of  speecii  to  which  any  word  belongs,  is  ascer- 
tained, not  by  the  original  signification  of  tliat  v^rord,  but  by 
its  present  manner  of  meaning,  or,  rather,  the  office  which  it 
performs  in  a  sentence. 

The  various  ways  in  which  a  word  is  applied  to  the  idea 
which  it  represents,  are  called  its  manner  of  meaning.  Thus, 
The  painter  dips  his  paint  brush  in  'paint  to  •paint  the  carriage. 
Here  the  word  paint,  is  first  employed  to  describe  the  brush 
which  the  painter  uses ;  in  this  situation  it  is,  therefore,  an 
adjective  ;  secondly,  to  name  the  mixture  employed  ;  for  which 
reason  it  is  a  noun  ;  and,  lastly,  to  express  the  action  perform- 
ed ;  it  therefore,  becomes  a  verb  ;  and  yet,  the  meaning  of 
the  word  is  the  same  in  all  these  applications.  This  mean- 
ing, however,  is  applied  in  different  ways  ;  and  thus  the  same 
word  becomes  different  parts  of  speech.  Richard  took  wa^er 
from  the  water  pot,  to  water  the  plants. 

ETYMOLOGY 

Etymology  treats,  first,  of  the  classification  of  words. 

The  English  Language  is  derived  chiefly  from  the  Saxon, 
Danish,  Celtic,  and  Gothic  ;  but  in  the  progressive  stages  of 
its  refinement,  it  has  been  greatly  enriched  by  accessions  from 
the  Greek,  Latin,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  lan- 
guages. 

The  number  of  words  in  our  language,  after  deducting 
proper  names,  and  words  formed  by  the  inflections  of  our 
verbs,  nouns,  and  adjectives,  may  be  estimated  at  &hout  forty 
thousand. 

There  are  ten  sorts  of  words,  called  parts  of  speech, 
namely,  the  noun  or  substantive,  verb,  article,  adjec- 
tive, PARTICIPLE,  ADVr.RB,  PREPOSITION,  PRONOUN,  CON- 
JUNCTION,   and    INTERJECTION 

Thus  you  perceive,  that  all  the  words  in  the  English  language 
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are  included  in  these  ton  classes:  ond  what  you  have  to  d")  in 
acqiiirinrj  a  i<nowlcd(^e  of  Knglish  Grninm.ar,  is  nnerely  to  be- 
conie  acquainted  with  these  ten  parts  of  speech,  and  the  rules 
of  Syntax  that  apply  to  thenn.  The  Nouh  and  Verb  are  the 
most  important  and  leading  parts  of  speech;  therefore  they 
ure  first  presented  ;  all  the  rest  (except  the  interjection)  are 
either  appendages  or  connectives  of  these  two.  As  you  pro- 
ceed, you  will  find  that  it  will  require  more  time,  and  cost  you 
m'^re  labour,  to  ^et  a  knowledge  of  the  noun  and  verb,  than  it 
will  to  become  familiar  wiih  all  the  minor  parts  of  speech. 

The  principal  use  of  words  is,  to  name  things,  compare  them 
with  each  other,  and  express  their  actions. 

Nouns,  which  are  the  names  of  entities  or  things,  adjectives, 
which  denote  the  comparisons  and  relations  of  things  by  describ- 
ing them,  and  'expressing  their  qualities,  and  verbs,  which  ex- 
press the  actions  and  being  of  things,  are  the  only  classes  of 
words  necessarily  recognised  in  a  philosophical  view  of  gram- 
mar. But  in  a  treatise  whicl#consults,  mainly,  the  practical 
advantages  of  the  learner,  it  is  believed, \l:":t  no  classification 
will  be  found  more  convenient  or  accurate  than  the  ioregoing, 
which  devides  words  into  ten  sorts.  To  attempt  to  prove,  in 
this  place,  that  nothing  would  be  gained  by  adopting  either  a 
less  or  a  greater  number  of  the  parts  of  speech,  would  be 
anticipating  the  subject.  I  shall,  therefore,  give  my  reasons 
for  adopting  this  arrangement  in  prcfererce  to  any  other,  as 
the  diflferent  sorts  of  words  are  respectively  presented  to  you, 
for  then  you  will  be  better  prepared  to  appreciate  my  argu- 
n.enls. 

OF  NOUNS. 

A  NOUN  is  the  name  of  any  person,  place,  or  thing :  as, 
man,  Charleston,  knowledge. 

Nouns  are  often  improperly  called  substantives.  A  substan- 
tive is  the  name  of  a  substance  only  ;  but  u  noun  is  the  name 
either  of  a  substance  or  a  quality. 

Noun,  derived  from  the  Latin  word  nomen,  signifies  name. 
The  name  of  any  thing''  that  exists,  whether  animate  or  inani- 

*The  vfQxA  thing  from  the  Saxon  verb,  ihivgian,  to  think,  is  almost 
unlimifed  in  its  meaning.  It  may  be  applied  to  every  animal  and 
creature  in  the  universe.  By  the  term  creature,  I  mean  that  which 
has  been  created ;  as,  a  dog,  water,  dirt.  This  word  is  also  frequently 
applied  to  actions;  as,  "To  get  drunk  is  a  beastly  thing,''  In  this 
phrase,  it  sionifies  neither  animal  nor  creature  ;  but  it  denotes  merely 
an  action;  therefore  this  action  is  the  ihing. 
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mate,  or  which  wc  cnn  spe,  hear,  feel,  taste,  smoll,  or  think  of 
is  a  noun.  Animal,  bird,  creature,  paper,  pen,  apple, field,  house, 
modesty,  virtue,  courage,  danger,  are  all  nouns.  In  order  that 
you  may  easily  distinguish  this  part  of  speech  from  others,  I 
will  give  you  a  sign,  which  will  be  useful  to  yc  when  you 
cannot  tell  it  by  the  sense.  Any  word  that  will  make  sense 
with  the  before  it  is  a  noun.  Try  the  following  words  by  this 
sign  and  see  if  thev  are  nouns  :  tree,  mountain,  soul,  mind, 
cof)science,  understanding.  The  tree,  the  mountain,  the  soul, 
and  so  on.  You  perceive  that  they  will  make  sense  with  the 
the  prefixed  ;  therefore  you  know  they  are  nouns.  There  are, 
however,  exceptions  to  this  rul(?,  for  some  nouns  will  not  make 
sense  wiih  the  prefixed.  These  you  will  be  able  to  distin- 
guish, if  you  exercise  your  mind,  by  their  making  s^nse  of 
themselves ;  as,  goodness,  sobriety,  hope,  immortality. 

Nouns  are  used  to  denote  the  nonentity  or  absence  of  a 
thing,  as  well  as  its  reality  ;  as,  nothing,  naught,  vacancy, 
non-existence,  invisibility. 

Nou  are  sometimes  used  as  verbs  and  verbs  as  nouns, 
accordiiig  to  their  manner  of  meaning  ;  and  nouns  are  some- 
times used  as  adjectives  and  adjectives  as  nouns.  This  mat- 
ter will  be  explained  in  the  concluding  part  of  this  lecture, 
where  you  will  be  better  prepared  to  comprehend  it. 

NOTKS  ON  PHILOSOPHICAL  GRAMMAR. 

Perhaps  no  subject  has,  in  this  age,  elicted  more  patient  research,  and 
critical  investigation  ot  original,  constituent  principles,  formations,  and 
combinations,  than  the  English  language.  The  legitimate  province  of 
philology,  however,  as  I  humbly  conceive,  has,  in  some  instances,  been 
made  to  yield  to  that  of  philosophy,  so  far  as  to  divert  t]ie  attention  from 
the  combinations  of  our  language  which  refinement  has  introduced,  to 
radical  elements  and  associations  which  no  way  concern  the  progress  of 
literature,  or  the  essential  use  for  which  language  was  intended.  Were 
this  retrogressive  mode  of  investigating  and  applymg  principles,  to  obtain, 
among  philologists,  the  ascendency  over  that  which  accomodates  the 
use  of  language  to  progressive  refinement,  it  is  easy  to  conceive  the  state 
of  barbarism  to  which  society  wo-tld,  in  a  ?hort  time,  be  reduced.  More- 
over if  what  some  call  the  philosopy  of  language,  were  lo  supersede, 
altogether,  the  province  of  philology  as  it  applies  to  the  present,  progres- 
sive and  refined  slate  of  English  literature,  the  great  object  contemplated 
by  the  learned,  in  all  ages,  namely,  the  approximation  of  language,  in 
common  with  everything  else,  to  that  point  of  perfection  at  which  it  is 
the  object  of  correct  philology  to  arrive,  would  be  frustrated. 

The  dubious  and  wildering  track  struck  out  by  those  innovators  and 
visionaries  who  absurdly  endeavour  to  teach  modern  English,  by  rejecting 
the  authority  and  sanction  of  custom,  and  by  conducting  the  learner  back 
to  the  original  combinations,  and  the  detached,  di.;jointed,  and  barbarous 
oonstructions  of  our  progenitors,  both  prudence  and  reason,  as  well  as  a 
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Nouns  are  of  two  kinds,  common  and  proper. 

A  common  noun  is  the  name  of  a  sort  or  species  of 
things  ;  as  man,  tree,  river. 

A  proper  noun  is  the  name  of  an  individual;  as 
Charles,  Ithaca,  Ganges 

A  noun  signifying  many  is  called  a  collective  nouni 
or  noun  of  multitude;  as,  \he  people,  the  army.  4 

The  distinction  between  a  common  and  a  proper  noun  is 
very  obvious.  For  example:  boy  is  a  common  noun,  be- 
cause it  is  a  name  applied  to  all  boys  ;  but  Charles  is  a  pro- 
per noun,  because  it  is  the  name  of  an  individual  boy.  Al- 
though many  boys  may  have  the  same  name,  yet  you  know 
it  is  not  a  common  noun,  for  the  name  Charles  is  not  given  to 
all  boys.  Mississippi  is  a  proper  noun,  because  it  is  the 
name  of  an  individual  river;  but  river  is  h  oommon  noun 
because  it  is  the  name  of  a  species  of  things,  and  the  name 
river  is  common  to  all  rivers. 

Nouns  which  denote  the  genus,  species,  or  variety  of  beings      H 
or  things,  are  always  common  ;  as  tree,  the  genus ;  oak  ash, 
chesnut,  poplar,  different  species;  and   red  oak,  white   oakf 
black  oak,  varieties.     The  word  earth,  when  it  signifies  a 


due  regard  lor  correct  pliilology,  impei  me  to  shun.  Those  modest 
writers  who,  by  bringing  to  their  aid  a  Utile  sophistry,  much  duplicity, 
and  a  wholesale  traffic  in  the  swelling  phrases,  "  philosophy  reason, 
and  common  sense,"  attempt  to  overthrow  the  wisdom  of  former  ages,  and 
show  that  the  result  of  all  the  labours  of  those  distinguished  philologists 
who  had  previously  occupied  the  field  of  grammatical  science,  is  nothing 
but  error  and  folly,  will  doubtless  meet  the  neglect  and  contempt  justly 
merited  by  such  consummate  vanity  and  unblushing  pedantry.  Fortu- 
nately for  those  who  employ  our  language  as  their  vehicle  of  mental  con- 
ference, custom  will  not  yield  to  the  speculative  theories  of  the  visionary. 
If  it  would,  improvement  in  English  literature  would  soon  be  at  an  end, 
and  we  should  be  tamely  conducted  back  to  the  Vandalic  age. 

As  the  use  of  what  is  commonly  calkd  the  philosophy  of  language,  is 
evidently  misapplied  by  those  who  mr.ke  it  the  test  oi grammatical  cer- 
tainty, it  may  not  be  amiss  to  offer  i  few  considerations  with  a  view  to 
expose  the  fallacy  of  so  vague  a  criteiion. 

All  reasoning  and  investigation  which  depend  on  the  philosophy  of 
language  for  an  ultimate  result,  must  be  conducted  a po»<<»riori.  Its  office, 
according  to  the  ordinary  mode  of  treating  the  subject,  is  to  trace  lan- 
guage to  its  origin,  not  for  the  purpose  of  determining  and  fixing  gram- 
matical associations  and  dependences,  such  as  the  agreement,  government, 
and  mutual  relations  of  words,  but  in  order  to  analyze  combirTations  with 
a  vievv  to  develop  the  first  principles  of  the  language,  and  arrive  at  the 
primitive  meaning  of  words.    Now,  it  is  presumed,  that  no  one  who  has 
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kind  or  quality  of  dirt,  is  a  common  noun  ;  I  it  when  i  rie- 
notea  tho  planet  we  inhabit,  it  is  a  proper  noun.  The  n  rds 
person,  pliico,  river,  mountain,  lake,  (Sec.,  are  common  noutis^ 
because  lliey  are  the  names  of  whole  species,  or  classes  of 
things  containing  many  sorts ;  but  the  names  of  persons, 
places,  rivers,  mountains,  lakes,  &c.,  are  proper  nounSy  be- 
cause they  denote  individuals ;  us  Augustus^  Baltimore, 
Alps,  Huron. 

Physician,  lawyer,  merchant,  and  shoemaker,  are  common 
nouns,  because  tluise  names  are  common  to  classes  of  men. 
God  and  Lord,  when  applied  to  Jehovah  or  Jesus  Christ,  are 
proper  ;  but  wlien  employed  to  denote  heathen  or  false  godSf 
or  temporal  lords,  they  are  common. 

The  notes  and  remarks  throughout  the  work,  though  of 
minor  importance,  demand  your  attentive  and  careful  perusal. 

NOTES. 

1.  When  proper  nouns  have  nn  article  annexed  to  them,  they  are  used 
after  the  manner  of  common  nuuns;  as,  "  Bolivar  is  styled  the  Washing- 
ton of  South  Am'  rica." 

2.  Common  nouns  are  sometimes  used  to  signify  individuals,  when 
articles  or  pronouns  are  prefixed  to  them;  as  "  The  boy  is  studious; 
That  girl  is  discreet."  In  such  instances,  they  are  nearly  equivalent  to 
proper  nouns. 

3.  Common  nouns  a-e  sometimes  subdivided  into  the  following  classes  i 
Nouns  of  Multitude,  as  The  people,  the  Parliament ;  Verbal  or  parti- 
cipial nouns,  as,  'i'he  begining,  reading,  writing  ;  and  Abstract  nouns 
or  the  names  of  qualities  abstracted  from  their  substances,  as  knowledge 

paid  critical  attention  to  the  subject,  will  contend,  that  the  original  import 
of  single  words  has  any  relation  to  tire  syntactical  dependances  and  con- 
nexions of  words  in  general ; — to  gain  a  knowledge  of  which,  is  the 
leading  object  of  the  student  in  grammar.  And,  furthermore,  I  challenge 
those  who  have  indulged  in  such  useless  vagaries,  to  show  by  what  pro- 
cess, with  their  own  systems,  they  can  communicate  a  practical  know- 
ledge of  grntnmar.  I  venture  to  predict,  that,  if  they  make  the  attempt, 
they  will  find  their  systems  more  splendid  in  theory,  than  useful  in  pratice. 
Agair,  it  cannot  rationally  be  contended,  that  the  radical  meaning  has 
any  efficiency  in  controlling  the  sij^nification  which,  by  the  power  of  asso- 
ciation, custom  has  assigned  to  many  words  ; — a  signification  Essentially 
different  from  the  original  import.  Were  this  the  case,  and  were  the 
language  riow  to  be  taught  and  understood  in  compliance  with  the  origi- 
nal import  of  words,  it  would  have  to  undergo  a  thorough  change  ;  to  be 
analyzed,  divided  and  subdivided,  almost  ad  adjinitum.  Indeed,  there  is 
the  same  propriety  in  asserting,  that  the  Gothic,  Danish,  and  Anglo- 
Sixon  elements  in  our  lnng:iage,  ought  to  be  pronounced  separately,  to 
enable  us  to  understand  our  vernacular  tongue,  that  there  is  in  contending, 
that  their  primitive  meaning  has  an  ascendency  over  the  influence  of  the 
priuciple  of  association  in  changing,  and  the  power  of  custom  in  deter- 
mining, the  import  of  words.  Many  ol  our  words  are  derived  from  the 
Greek,  Roman,  French,  Spanish,  Italian,  and  German  languages ;  and 
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Tirtue,  goodness.  Lost  the  student  be  Ifd  to  Mend  the  i'(I«'a  of  nbstrnct 
nouns  with  thnt  of  ndjectivfs,  both  of  which  denote  {innUtifM.n  furiher 
illustration  oppears  lo  be  nrccssnry,  in  ordrr  to  ntnrk  the  disiincum  bo- 
twcfn  these  two  ports  of  cprech.  An  nl)»lrnct  noun  drnott-sn  tjiiujny  cdii- 
sldered  apart  (thnt  is  abstrnrted) /rwm  the  subsuuice  or  Jwing  to  which  it 
belongs  ;  but  nn  ndjcniyc  denotes  n  (\\x\\\ny  joiiifd  (adjcclrd)  to  the  ^ub- 
stnnce  or  being  lo  which  it  tn-longs.  'V\\m,  whileur/fs  nnd  trhilr  both 
denote  the  fame  quality  ;  but  we  ^pt  iik  of  whiienesH  os  n  distinct  object  of 
thought,  while  we  use  the  word  \r>hitr  /ilwnys  in  reterence  to  the  noun  to 
which  it  belongs  ;  ns  while  pnper,  white  houne. 

4.  Some  authors  have  proceeded  to  still  more  minute  di'M^ions  nnd  sub- 
divisions of  nouns  ;  such,  for  exnmple,  na  llu-  followinir,  which  nppcnr  to 
be  moie  complex  thiin  usrfid  :  Nnttiral  hokum,  or  nnnics  <>rtlijn«js  form- 
ed by  nature  ;  as,  man,  beaft,  water,  air;  "-i.  Artificial  nomi'*,  or  namca 
of  things  formed  by  art  ;  as,  book,  vessel,  house  :  3.  I'cvsnnal  lunnis,  or 
those  which  stand  for  hunmn  Itx-ings;  ns,  man,  woman,  Kdwiti  ;  4. 
Neuter  nonnn,  or  thoric  whiclj  denote  things  inaiiimnie  ;  ns,  book,  tirld, 
mountain,  Cincinnati.  The  following,  however,  is  (juiic  a  rational  divi- 
sion: Material  nouns  are  the  names  of  thinys  formed  of  matter;  as 
Btone,  book:  Immaterial  vouna  are  the  names  of  things  having  no  sub- 
stance ;  as,  hope,  immortality. 


the  only  use  we  can  make  of  their  originals,  is  to  render  them  sul)Sf  rvienl 
to  the  force  of  custom  in  cases  in  which  gcn«'ral  nsi>ge  has  not  varied 
from  the  primitive  signification.     Moreover,  let  the  advocates  of  a  mere 
philosophical   investigation  of  the  language,  extend    (heir  sys'em  a?  far  as 
a  radical  analysis  will  warrant  them,  and  vvitli  Home  Trvoke,  not  only 
consider  adverbs,  preposition.'i,  conjunctions,  and  interjections,  as  abbrevin- 
lions  of  nouns  and  verbs,  but,  on  their  own  rc^pon^ihility,  apply  thetn 
in  teaching  the  hmguagc,  in  compliance  iritfi  their  radical  import,  and 
what  would  such  a  course  ijvail  them  ngain.'^t  the  power  of  (Mistom,  and 
the  influence  of  association  and  reDnement  ?     Let   them  show  me   one 
grammarian,  produced  by  pueh  a  course  of  instruction,  and  they  will  ex- 
hibit a  "  philf>sophical"  rnirncle.     'I'hey  might  as  well  undertake  to  tench 
architecture,  by  baving  recourse  to  its  oriixin,  as  repre.'^cntec}  Ity  booths  nnd 
tents.     In  addition  to  this,  when  wo  (•onsiJer  the  i^reat  niiinbcr  of  obsolete 
words,  froni  which  many   now  in  use  are  derived,  ihe  original  menniri:'  of 
which  cannot  bo  ascertained,  and,  tdso,  the  niiilliindi'  whose  Si^ign ideation 
has  been  changed  by  tlic  principle  of  a.ssociation,  it  is  preposterous  to 
think,  that  a  mere  philovopliieal  mode  of  invesiiijatinir  and  t^.-icbing  the 
languace,  is  the  one  by  which  it.s  sinifindicancy  can  be  enforced,  its  correct- 
ness determined,  its  use  comprehended,  and  iis  in  piovement  <  xiended. 
Before  what  conirnoidy  passes  for  a  pliiloso|)bical  niniuier  of  d- velo])ing 
■  the  language  can  successihily  be  made  the  medium  through  which  it  can 
be  comprehended  in  all  its  present  con)binations,  relations,  and  dependan- 
r.es,  it  must  undergo  a  thorough  retrojrre.ssive  change,  in  all  those  conibi- 
rations,  relations,  and  dependaiices,  even  to  ilie  last  letter  of  the  alphabet. 
And  before  we  can  consent  to  this  radical  modification   and  retrogade 
ratio  of  the   Fnajlsh  language,  we  must  agree  to  revive  the  customs,  the 
habits,  and  the  precise  ii<ngnage  of  our  progenitors,  the  Goths  and  Vandals. 
Were  all  the  advocates  ^or  the  introduction  of  such  philosophical  gram- 
mars into  common  schools,  at  once  to  enter  on  their  piltrriniage,   and 
recede  into  the  native  obscurity  and  barbarity  of  the  ancient  Britons,  Picts, 
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)it'vin- 


To  nnuMs  bcli)ng  ginwier.  pei^on,  rnifn'xT,  aiul  cfise. 

Gendkh  is  the  dinfinction  of  sex.  Nuutis  have  tluee 
genders,  the  niascuhiie,  the  leininiiie,  and  ihe  neuter. 

'I  he  masculine  gender  denotes  males  ;  as  a  man,  a  boij. 

The  feminine  gender  denotes  females  ;  as,  woman, 
a  girl. 

The  neuter  gender  denotes  things  without  sex  ;  as,  a 
?iat,  a  stick. 

Neuter  nipnns  neither;  ihorpfore  nentcr  gender  aiijnifies  neither 
pcndrr  ;  that  is  neither  mnscuiino  nor  feminine.  Hence,  neuter  gen- 
der meuns  no  gender.  Strictly  sppjiking,  then,  as  there  are  but  two 
sexes,  noiins  tiavo  hut  ///v>  genders  ;  but  for  the  sake  ol  practical 
convenience,  we  apply  to  them  three  genders,  by  calling  that  a  gender 
which  is  no  gentU-r.  The  English  and  ttie  pure  Persian,  appear  to 
be  the  only  language  which  observe,  in  the  distinction  ot  sex,  the 

and  Vandals,  it  is  bfdieved,  thai  the  cause  df  learning  and  reflnemerit 
would  not  fufler  greatly  by  their  loss,  and  that  the  good  sense  of  the 
present  age,  would  not  allow  many  of  our  best  teachers  to  be  of  the  pariy. 
The  last  con.^ideration  wliicb  J  shall  give  n  pbiiosophieal  manner  of 
investigating  and  enforcing  the  Mnglish  language,  is,  tliatty  this  mode  of 
analyzing  and  reducing  it  to  prnctice,  it  cannot,  in  this  oge,  be  comprc' 
bended,  a8  the  medium  of  thought.  Were  this  method  lo  prevail,  our 
present  literal  language  would  become  a  dead  letter.  Of  what  avail  is 
lu.Tguage,  it  it  cannot  he  understood  ?  And  bow  ran  it  be  accommodated 
to  the  understanding,  imbss  it  receive  the  sanction  of  common  consent  1 
Even  if  we  admit  that  euch  a  manner  of  unfolding  the  principles  of  our 
language,  is  more  rational  and  correct  than  the  ordinary,  practical  method, 
I  think  it  is  clear  that  such  a  mode  of  investigniion  and  develon- 
mtiil  dofs  not  meet  the  necess'ilies  iind  convenience  «)f  ordinary  learners 
in  Pcbool.  To  be  consistent,  that  system  which  instructs  by  tracing  a 
few  of  our  words  to  their  origin,  must  unfold  the  whole  in  the  sRme 
niannfr.  But  the  student  in  common  schools  and  academies,  cannot 
afford  time  to  stem  the  tide  of  Inrguage  up  to  its  source,  and  there  dive 
to  the  bottom  ofthe  fountain  for  knowledge.  Such  labour  ought  not  to 
be  required  of  him.  His  object  is  to  become,  not  a  philo^ophical  anti- 
quarian,/but  a  practical  grauiiuarian.  If  I  comprtbend  the  design  (if 
they  have  any)  of  our  moilern  philosopliical  writers  (m  this  subject,  it  is 
to  make  grammarians  by  mculcniinsi  n  few  g'^neral  principles,  arising  out 
of  the  genius  of  the  language,  and  the  nature  of  things,  which  die  leatner, 
by  the  exercise  of  his  reanoning  pawns,  must  reduce  to  practice.  His 
own  ']\\Ae,wt-x\\ ,  independent  of  grojnmnr  rulf:s,  is  to  be  his  guide  in 
speiiking  and  writing  corn'ctly.  llenee,  many  of  iliem  exclude  from  their 
systems,  all  exercises  in  wluii  is  called ////.sf  Syntax.  But  these  profound 
philological  dictators  appear  to  have  overlooked  tlie  important  considera- 
tion, that  the  great  mass  of  mankind,  and  especially  (jf  boys  and  girls,  in 
common  scUooU  ca-nnevei-  become  philosophers ;  and,  consequently, can 
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natural  divisions  of  nouns.  The  genders  of  nouns  are  so  easily 
known,  that  a  farther  explanation  of  them  is  unnecessary,  except 
what  is  given  in  the  following 

NOTES. 

1 .  The  same  noun  is  sometimes  masculine  and  feminine,  and  sometimea 
masculine  or  feminine.  The  noun  parents  is  of  ihe  masculine  anrf  femi- 
nine gender.  The  nouns  parent,  associate,  neighbour,  servant,  friend, 
child,  bird,  fish,  &c,,  if  doubtful,  are  of  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender. 

2.  Some  nouns  naturally  neuter,  are,  when  used  figuratively,  or  ;jer- 
sonified,  converted  into  the  masculine  or  feminine  gender.  Those  nouns 
are  generally  rendered  masculine,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes 
of  imparting  or  communicating,  and  which  are  by  nature  strong  and  effica- 
cious; as,  the  sun,  time,  death,  sleep,  winter,  &c.  Those,  again,  are 
generally  feminine,  which  are  conspicuous  for  the  attributes  of  containing 
or  bringing  foriji,  or  which  are  very  beautiful,  mild,  or  amiable  ;  as,  the 
earth, moon,  church, boat, vessel,  city,  country,  nature,  ship,  soul,  fortune, 
virtue,  hope,  sftring,  peace,  &c.  This  principle  for  designating  the  sex 
of  a  personified  object,  which  is  quite  rational,  is  generally  adhered  to  in 

never  comprehend  and  reduce  to  practice  their  metaphysical  and  obscure 
systems  of  grammar.  I  wish  to  see  children  treated  as  reosoning  beings. 
But  there  should  be  a  medium  in  all  things.  It  is,  therefore,  absurd  to 
instruct  children  as  if  they  were  already  profound  philosophers  and  logi- 
cians. 

To  demonstrate  the  utility,  and  enforce  the  necessity,  of  exercising  the 
learned  in  correcting  false  Syntax,  I  need  no  other  argument  than  the 
interesting  and  undeniable  fact,  that  Mr.  Murray's  labours,  in  this  depart- 
ment, have  effected  a  complete  revolution  in  the  English  language,  in  point 
of  verbal  accuracy.  Who  does  not  know,  that  the  best  writers  of  this  day, 
are  not  giiilfy  of  one  crammaticnl  inaccur.'icy,  where  those  authors  who 
wrote  before  Mr.  Murray  flourished,  are  guilty  of fiiie?  And  what  has 
produced  this  important  change  for  ih'' better  ?  Ask  the  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands who  have  studied  "  Mr.  Murray's  exercises  in  FAt.su  Syntax."  If, 
then,  this  view  of  the  subject  is  correct,  it  follows  that  the  greater  portion 
of  our  philosophical  grammars,  are  far  more  worthy  the  attention  of  lite- 
rary connoisseurs,  than  of  the  great  mass  of  learners. 

Knowing  that  a  strong  predilection  for  what  are  termed  philosophical 
grammars,  exists  in  the  minds  fo  some  teachers  of  this  science,  I  have 
thought  proper,  for  the  gratification  of  such,  to  inten-perse  through  the 
pages  of  this  work,  under  the  head  of"  PniiosopiiicAL  Notes,"  a  system 
of  grammitical  principles  as  deducted  from  wh  a  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  ratioial  and  consistent  investigations  of  this  sort.  They  who  perfer 
this  theory  to  that  exhibited  in  the  body  of  the  work,  are,  of  course,  at 
liberty  to  adopt  it. 

In  general,  the-^e  pretended,  philosophical  theories  of  grammar  will  be 
found  to  accord  with  the  practical  and  utill  more  philosophical  theory 
embraced  in  the  body  of  this  wo'k.  Wherever  such  agreement  exists, 
the  system  contained  in  these  Notes  will  be  deficient,  and  this  deficieny 
may  be  supfdied  by  adopting  the  principles  contained  in  the  other  parts 
of  the  wnrk. 

OF   THE   riTIT.OSOPIMCAI,    cr.ASSIFICATION    OF    WORDS. 

According  to  the  method  in  which  these  philosophical  investigations  of 
language  have  generally  been  conducted,  all  our  words  should  be  reduced 
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the  English  language;  but,  in  some  instances,  the  poet  applies  the  sex 
according  to  his  fancy. 

The  masculine  and  feminine  genders  are  distinguished  in  three  ways  : 

1.  By  different  words  ;  as, 


Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Masculine. 

Feminine. 

Bachelor 

maid 

Boy 

girl 

Boar 

sow 

Brother 

sister 

Buck 

doe 

Lord 

lady 

Bnll 

cow 

Man 

woman 

Cock 

hen 

Master 

mistress 

Dog 

bitch 

Miller 

spawner 

Drake 

duck 

Nephew 

niece 

Karl 

countess 

Ram 

ewe 

Father 

mother 

Singer 

songstress  or 

Friar 

nun 

singer 

Gander 

goose 

Sloven 

Blut 

Hart 

roe 

Son 

daughter 

Horse 

mare 

Stag 

hind 

Husband 

wife 

Uncle 

aunt 

King 

queen 

Wizard 

witch 

Lad 

lass 

Sir 

madam 

2.  By  a  difference 

in  termination  ; 

as, 

Abbot 

abbess 

Count 

countess 

Actor 

actress 

Czar 

czarina 

Administrator 

administratrix 

Deacon 

deaconess 

Adulterer 

adulteress 

Detracter 

detraclress 

Ambassador 

ambassadress 

Director 

directress 

Arbiter 

arbitress 

Duke 

duchess 

Auditor 

auditress 

Elector 

electress 

Author 

authoress 

Embassador 

embassadresa 

Baron 

baroness 

Emperor 

empress 

Benefactor 

benefactress 

Enchanter 

enchantress 

Bridegroom 

bride 

Executor 

executrix 

Canon 

canoness 

Fornicator 

fornicatress 

Caterer 

cateress 

God 

goddess 

Chanter 

chantress 

Governor 

governess 

Conductor 

conductress 

Heir 

heiress 

to  two  classes;  for  it  can  be  ea?ily  shown,  that  from  the  noun  and  verb,  all 
the  other  parts  of  speech  have  sprung.  Nay,  more.  They  may  even  be 
reduced  to  one.  Verbs  do  not,  in  reality,  express  acnonm  ;  but  they  are 
intri.  sically  the  mere  names  of  actions.  The  idea  of  action  or  being 
communicated  by  them,  as  well  as  the  meaning  of  words,  is  merely  infer- 
ential. The  principle  of  reasoning  assumed  by  the  celebrated  Home 
Tooke,  if  carried  to  its  full  extent,  would  result,  it  is  believed,  in  proving 
that  we  have  but  one  part  of  speech. 

Adnouns  or  adjectives  were  originally  nouns.  Sweet,  red,  white,  are 
the  names  of  qualities,  as  well  as  sweetness,  redness,  whiteness.  The 
lormer  differs  from  the  latter  only  in  their  manner  of  signification.  To 
denote  that  the  name  of  some  quality  or  substance  is  to  be  used  in  con- 
nexion with  Fome  other  name,  or,  that  this  quality  is  to  be  attributed  to 
some  other  name,  we  sometimes  affix  to  it  the  termination  en,  ed,  or  y  ,• 
which  signifies  give,  add,  or  join.    When  we  employ  the  words  wooden 
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Proprietor 

proprietress 

Protector 

protectress 

Sliepherd 

shepherdess 

Songster 

songstress 

Sorcerer 

sorceress 

■Suiter 

suitress 

Sultan 

sultaness  or 

sultana 

Tiger 

tigress 

Testator 

testatrix 

Traitor 

traitress 

Tutor 

tutoress 

Tyrant 

tyranness 

Victor 

victress 

Viscount 

viscountess 

Votary 

votaress 

\\  idovver 

widow. 
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Hero  heroine 

Host  hostess 

Hunter  huntress 

Inheritor  inheritress  or 

inheritrix 

Instructer  instructress 

Jew  Jewess 

Lion  lioness 

Marquis  marchioness 

Mayor  mayoress 

Patron  patroness 

Peer  peeress 

Poet  poetess 

Priest  priestess 

Prince  princess 

Prior  prioress 

Prophet  prophetess. 

3.  By  prefixing  another  word ;  as, 

A  cock -sparrow  A  hen-sparrow 

A  man-servant  .  A  maid-servant 
A  he-goat  A  she-goat 

A  he-bear  A  she-bear 

A  male-chil'd  A  female-child 

Male-descendants  Female-descendants 

PERSON. 

Person  is  a  property  of  the  noun  and  pronoun  which  varies 
the  verb. 

The  Jirst  person  denotes  the  speaker. 

The  second  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing  spoiicn  to ;  as, 
"  Listen,  O  earth  .'" 

The  third  person  denotes  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of;  as, 
*' The  earth  thirsts." 

Nouns  have  but  two  p^sons,  the  second  and  third.  When  a  man 
fepeaks,  the ^jronown  /or  r/;e  is  always  used;  therefore  nouns  can 
never  bo  in  the  first  person.     In  exami)lo8  hke  the  followinjr,   some 

woollen,  wealtliy,  grassy,  the  teiminations  en  and  y,  by  their  own  intrin- 
sic meaning,  give  notice  that  we  intend  to  give,  add,  or  join,  the  names 
of  some  other  substances  in  which  are  found  the  properties  or  qualities  of 
wood,  wool,  wealth,  or  grass. 

Pronouns  are  a  class  of  nouns,  used  instead  of  others  to  prevent  tbeir 
disagreeable  repetition.  Participles  are  certain  forms  of  the  verb.  Arti- 
cles, interjections,  adverbs,  prepositi  -ns,  and  conjunctions,  are  contractions 
or  abbreviations  of  nouns  and  verbs.  An  (a,  ane,  or  one)  comes  from 
ananad,  \o  add,  to  heap.  The  and  that,  from  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb 
thean,  to  get,  assume.  Z,o,  is  the  imperative  of  look ;  fie,  of fian,  to  hale  ; 
and  welcome  means  it  is  tcell  thai  you  are  come.  In  comes  from  the 
Gothic  noun  inwrt,  the  interior  of  the  body;  and  ab(wl  from  ioda,  the 
first  ouiward  boundary.  Through  or  thoroiish  is  the  Teutonic  noun 
thorough,  meaumg  passage,  gate,  door.     From  is  the  Anglo  Saxon  noun 
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phik.lojrists  suppose  tlo  noun  to  be  in  the  first  person  : — "This  may 
cenify,  that  I  Jonas  Taylor,  do  hereby  give  and  grant,"  &c,  But  it 
is  evident,  that  the  speaker  or  writer,  in  introducing  his  own  name, 
speajis  //himself;  consequently  the  noun  is  of  the  third  person. 

If  you  wish  to  understand  the  pernonsof  nouns,  a  little  sober  thought 
is  requisite ;  and,  by  exercising  it,  all  difficulties  will  be  removed.  If 
I  say,  my  sun,  have  you  seen  the  young  man  ?  you  p -rceive  that  tho 
noun  son  is  of  the  second  person,  because  I  address  myself  <o  him  ; 
that  is,  he  is  spoken  to ;  but  the  noun  man  is  of  the  third  person,  be- 
cause he  is  spoken  of.  Again,  if  I  say,  young  man,  have  you  seen 
my  son  ?  man  is  of  the  second  person,  and  son  is  of  the  third. 

"  Hast  thou  left  thy  blue  course  in  the  heavens,  golden-haired  sun 
of  the  sky  ?" 

"  Father,  may  the  Great  Spirit  so  brighten  the  chain  of  friendship 
between  us,  that  a  child  may  find  it,  when  the  sun  is  asleep  in  his 
wig-wam  behind  the  western  waters." 

"  Ix),  earth  receives  him  from  the  bending  skies ! 
Sink  down,  ye  mountains,  and,  ye  valleys,  rise  !" 
"  Eternal  Hope,  thy  glittering  wings  explore 
Earth's  loneliest  bounds,  and  ocean's  wildest  shore." 

In  these  axamplos,  the  nouns,  sun,  father,  mountains,  valleys,  and 
hope,  are  of  tie  second  person,  and,  as  you  will  hereafter  learn,  in  the 

/rom,  beginning,  source,  author.  He  came  from  (beginning)  Batavia. 
//  (formerly  written  gif,  give,  gin)  is  the  imperative  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
verb  gif  an,  to  give.  I  will  remain  if  {give  or  grant  that  fact)  he  will 
(^remain.)  But  comes  from  the  Sii.von  verb  beanutan,  to  be  out.  I 
info'-mtd  no  one  but  (be-out,  leave-out)  my  brother. 

This  brief  view  of  the  subject,  is  sufficient   to  elucidate  the  manner  in 
which,  according  to  Home  Tooke's  principles,  the  ten  parts  of  speech  are 
reduced  to  one.     But  I  ain,  by  no  means,  disposed  to  concede,  that  this  is 
the  true  principle  of  clasi^ification  :  nor  that  it  is  any  more  philosophical 
or  rational  than  one  which  allows  a  more  practical  division  and  arrange- 
ment of  words.     What  has  been  generally   received  as  "  philosophical 
grammar,"  appears  Ao  posses  no  stronger  claims  to  that  imposing  appella- 
tion liian  our  common,  practical  grammars.     Query.  Is  not  Mr.  Murray's 
octavo  grammar  more  worthy  the  dignified  title  of  a  "  Philosophical  Gram- 
mar," than  Home  Tooke's  "  Diversions  of  Purley,"  or  William  S.  Car- 
dell's  treatises  on  language  ]  What  constitutes  a  philosophical  treatise, 
pn  (his,  or  on  any  other  subject?      Wherein  is  there  a  display  of  philoso- 
phy in  a  speculative,  etymological  performance,  whichattempts  to  develop 
and  explain  the  elements  and  primitive  meanings  of  words  by  tracing  them 
to  their  origin,  superior  to  the  philosophy  employed  in  the  development 
and  illustration  of  the  principle?  by  which  we  are  governed  in  applying 
those  words  to  their  legitimate  p  irpose,  namely,  that  of  forming  a  correct 
And  convenient  medium  by  means  of  which  we  can  conimun'cate  our 
thoughts  ]     Does  philosophy  consist  in  ransacking  the  mouldy  records  of 
antiquity,  in  order  to  guess  at  tlie  ancient  construction  and  signification  of 
eingle  wortis  ?  or  have  such  investigations,  in  reality,  any  thing  to  do  with 
grammar  7 

Admitting  that  all  the  words  of  our  language  include,  in  their  original 
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nominntive  case  independent.  Coursp,  hcnvens,  sky,  Spirit,  chafn., 
friendship,  child,  sun,  wig-wnrn,  wafers,  earth,  skies,  wings,  earth, 
bounds,  ocean,  and  shore,  are  ail  ot  the  tkird  person. 

NUMBER. 

Number  is  the  distinction  of  objects,  as  one  or  more. 
Nouns  are  of  two  numbers,  the  singular  and  the  plural. 
The  singular  number  implies  but  one :  as,  a  book. 
The  plural  number  implies  more  than  one ;  as,  books. 

NOTES. 

1.  Some  nouns  are  used  only  in  the  singular  form;  as,  hemp,  flax, 
barley,  wheat,  pitch,  gold,  sloth,  pride,  honesty,  meekness,  compassion, 
&c;  others  only  in  the  plural  form;  as,  bellows,  scissors,  ashes, 
riches,  snuffers,  tongs,  tiianks,  wages,  embers,  ides,  pains,  vespers. 

2.  Some  words  are  the  same  in  both  numbers ;  as,  deer,  sheep, 
swine  ;  and,  also,  hiatus,  apparatus,  series,  species. 

3.  The  plural  number  of  nouns  is  generally  fc ;med  by  adding  5  to 
the  singular  ;  as,  dove,  doves ;  face,  faces ;  but  .sometimes  we  add  e$ 
in  the  plural ;  as,  box,  boxes  ;  church,  churches  ;  lash,lp8hes;  cargo, 
cargoes.  ^. 

4.  Nouns  ending  in  /  or/<?,  are  rendered  plural  by  a  change  ot  that 
termination  into  res;  as,  half,  halves;  wife,  wives;  except  grief, 
relief,  reproof,  and  several  others,  which  form  tlteir  plurals  by  the 
addition  of  s.  Those  ending  in^j  have  the  regular  plural ;  as,  ruff, 
ruffs ;  except  staff,  staves. 

5.  Nouns  ending  in  y  in  tha  singular,  wuh  no  other  vowel  in  the 
same  syllable,  change  it  into  ies  in  the  plural  ;  as,  beauty,  beauiies  ; 
fly.  flies.  But  the  ij  is  not  changed,  where  there  is  anotlier  vowel  in 
the  syllable  ;  as,  key,  keys ;  delay,  delays  ;  attorney,  attorneys  ; 
valley,  valleys ;  chimney,  chimneys. 

6.  Mathematics,  metaj)hysics,  politics,  optics,  ethicSy  pneuma- 
tics, hydraulics,  &c.  are  constructed  either  as  aingular  or  plural 
nouns. 

7.  The  word  neics  is  always  singular.  The  nouns  means,  alms, 
and  ftmends,  though  plural  in  form,  may  be  either  singular  or  plural 
in  signification.  Antipodes,  credenda,  literati,  and  minutiae,  are  always 
plural.     Bandit  is  now  used  as  the  singular  of  Banditti. 

8.  The  following  nouns  form  their  plurals  not  according  to  any 
general  rule,  thus  :  man,  men  ;  woman,  women  ;  child,  children  ;  ox, 
oxen  ;  tooth,  teeth ;  goose,  geese  ;  foot,  feet ;  mouse,  mice  ;  louse, 

signification,  the  import  of  nouns  or  names,  and  yet,  it  does  not  follower 
that  they  ni/w  possess  no  other  powera,  and,  in  their  combinations  ana 
connexions  in  se.itences,  are  employed  for  no  other  purpose,  than  barely 
to  namt  objects.  The  fact  of  the  case  is,  that  words  a.e  variously  com- 
bined 'iind  applied,  to  answer  the  distinct  and  diversified  purposes  of 
naming  oh}eclB,  asserting  Iruih^, pointing  out  and  limiting  obivcta.attri- 
huting  qualities  to  objects,  connecting  objects,  and  so  on  j  and  on  this 
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lice  ;  brother,  brothers  or  brethren ;  cow,  cows  or  kine ;  penny,  pence, 
or  pennies  when  the  coin  is  meant ;  die,  dice /or  plarj ;  dies /or  coin- 
ing; pea  and  fish,  pease  and  fish  when  the  species  is  meant,  but ^eas 
2ii\<\  fishes  when  we  refer  to  the  number;  as,  six  feas,  lea  fishes. 

9.  The  following  compounds  form  their  plurals  thus:  handful), 
handfuls  ;  cupful,  cupfuls  ;  spoonful,  spoonfuls; — brother-in-law, 
brothers-in-law  ;  court-martial,  courts-martial. 

The  following  words  form  their  plurals  according  to  the  rules  of 
the  languages  from  which  they  are  adopted. 

Plural. 
genii* 
genera 
hypotheses 
ignes  fatui 
ices  or 
est 
laminae 
magi 

memoranda  or 
memorandums 
metamorphose  s 
parentheses 
phenomena 
^  radii  or 
(  radiuses 
stamina 
(  seraphim  or 
I  seraphs 
stimuli 
strata 
theses 
vertices 
vortices  or 
ortexea 


Singular. 
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Singular. 

Antithesis 

antitheses 

Genius 

Apex 

apices 
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Appendix 

{  appendixes  or 
(  appendices 

Ilypothepis 
Ignis  fatuus 

Arcanum 

arcana 

Index 

Automaton 

automata 

Axis 

axes 

Lamina 

Basis 

bases 

Magus 

Beau 

(  beaux  or 
I  be  a  us 

Memorandum 

Calx 

C  calces  or 
(  calxes 

Metamorphosis 
Parenthesis 

Cherub 

Ciisis 

X  dierubim  or 
(  cherubs 

crises 

Phenomenon 
Radius 

Criterion 

criteria 

Stamen 

Datum 

Diaeresis 

data 
diaereses 

Seraph 

Desideratum 

desiderata 

Stimulus 

Effluvium 

effluvia 

Stratum 

Ellipsis 

ellipses 

Thesis 

Emphasis 

emphases 

Vertex 

Encomium 

{  encomia  or 
(  encomiums 

Vortex 

Erratum 

errata 

1- 


*  Genii,  imaginary  spirits  ;  geniuses,  persons  of  great  mental  abilities, 
t  Indexes,  when  pointers  or  tables  of  contents  are  meant ;  indices, 
when  referring  to  algebraic  quantities. 

CASE. 

Case,  when  applied  to  nouns  and  pronouns,  means  the 
different  atate,  situation,  or  position  they  have  in  relation 

fact  is  founded  the  true  philosophical  principle  of  the  classification  of 
■words:.  Hence,  an  arrangement  of  words  into  classes  according  to  this 
principle,  followed  by  a  deveopmcnt  and  illustration  of  the  principles 
and  rules  that  regulate  us  in  the  proper  use  and  application  of  words  in 
oral  and  written  discourse,  appears  to  approximate  as  ner»r  to  a  true  defi- 
nition of  philosophical  grammar  as  any  I  am  capable  of  giving.       * 

NounSy  or  the  names  of  the  objects  of  our  perceptions,  doul  'lees  con- 
stituted the  original  class  of  words ;  (ifl  may  be  allowed  to  assume  such 
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to  Other  words.     Nouns  hav^  three  cases,  the  nominative, 

ihe  possessive,  and  the  objective 

I  deem  the  esseniial  qaalities  of  case,  in  Mnirlish,  to  consist,  not  in 
the  changes  or  injleclions  produced  on  nouns  and  pronouns,  but  in  the 
various  offices  which  they  perform  in  a  sentence,  by  assuming  differ- 
ent positions  in  regard  to  otiier  words.  In  accordance  with  this 
definition,  these  cases  cat;  be  easily  explained  on  reasoning  principles, 
founded  in  the  nature  of  things. 

Now,  five  grains  of  common  sense  will  enable  any  one  to  compre" 
hend  what  is  meant  by  case.  Its  real  character iy  extremely  simple; 
but  in  the  diffl'rcnt  grammars  it  assumes  as  many  meanings  as  Proteua 
had  shapes.  The  most  that  has  been  written  on  it,  however,  is  mere 
verbiage.  What,  then,  is  meant  by  ca.se  ?  In  speaking  of  a  horse, 
for  instance,  we  say  he  is  a  good  case,  when  he  is  fat,  and  in  a  bad 
case,  when  he  is  lean,  and  needs  more  oats ;  and  in  this  sense  we 
apply  the  term  case  to  denote  the  state  "v  cond'uion  of  the  horse.  So, 
when  we  place  a  noun  before  a  verb  ns  ai  or  or  subject,  we  saj  it  is 
in  the  nominative  case  ;  but  when  it  follows  a  transitive  verb  or  pre- 
position, we  say  it  has  another  case ;  that  is,  it  assumes  a  new  posi- 
tion or  situation  in  the  sentence  :  and  this  we  call  the  objective  case. 
Thus,  the  boy  gathers  fruit.  Here  the  bjy  is  represented  as  acting. 
He  is,  therefore,  in  the  nominative  case.  But  when  I  say,  Jane  struck 
the  boy,  I  do  not  represent  the  boy  as  the  actor,  but  as  the  object  of 
the  action.  He  is,  therefore,  in  a  new  case  or  condition.  And  when 
I  say.  This  is  the  boy''s  hat,  I  do  not  speak  of  the  boy  either  as  acting 
or  as  acted  upon  ;  but  as  possessing  something  :  for  which  reason  he 
is  in  the  possessive  case.  Hence,  it  is  clear  iliat  nouns  have  throe 
cases  or  positions. 

As  the  nominative  and  objective  cases  of  the  noun  are  inseparably 
connected  with  the  verb,  it  is  impossible  for  yoi;  to  understand  them 
until  you  shall  have  acquired  some  knowledge  of  this  part  of  speech. 
I  will,  therefore,  now  give  you  a  partial  description  ol  the  verb  in 
connexion  with  the  noun;  which  will  enable  me  to  illustrate  the 
cases  of  the  noun  so  clearly,  that  you  may  easily  comprehend  their 
nature. 

In  the  formilion  of  language,  mankind,  in  order  to  hold  converse 

a  hypothesis  as  an  original  class  of  words  ;)  but  the  ever  active  principle 
of  association  soon  transformed  nouns  into  verbs,  by  making  them,  whfn 
employed  in  a  particular  manner,  expressive  of  affirmation.  The  same 
principle  also  operated  in  appropriating  names  to  the  purpose  of  attribut- 
ing qualities  to  other  names  of  objects;  and  in  this  way  was  constituted 
the  class  of  words  called  adjectives  or  attributes.  By  the  same  p  inciple 
were  formed  a!|  the  other  classes. 

In  the  followinii;  exposition  of  English  grammar '^n  scientific  principles, 
Ishall  divide  words  into  .9f»p/j  classes,  iN'own.?  or  Names,  Verbs, Adjectives, 
Adnouns,  or  Attributes,  Adverbs,  PrejMsUions,  Pronouns,  and  Conjunc- 
tions, or  Corincctires. 

For  an  explanation  of  the  noun,  refer  to  the  body  of  the  work. 
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with  each  other,  found  it  necessary,  in  tlie  first  place,  to  jrive  names 
to  tlio  various  objects  by  which  they  were  surrounded.  IJence  the 
oritrin  of  the  first  part  of  speech,  which  we  denominate  the  noun. 
But  merely  to  name  the  objects  vhich  they  behold  or  thoufyht  of,  was 
not  sutlicient  for  their  purpose.  They  perceived  that  these  objects 
existed,  moved,  acted,  or  caused  some  action  to  bo  done,  In  looking 
at  a  man  for  instc.nce,  they  perceived  that  he  lived,  walked,  ate, 
smiled,  talked,  ran,  and  so  on.  They  perceived  that  plants  r:row, 
flowers  bloom,  and  rivers  flow.  Hence  the  necessity  of  another  part 
of  speech,  whose  office  it  should  be  to  express  those  existences  and 
actions.     This  second  class  or  words  we  call. 

VERBS. 

A  VERB  is  a  word  which  signifies  to  be,  to  do,  or  to 
SUFFER ;  as  I  am  ;  I  rule ;  I  am  ruled. 

Verbs  are  of  three  kinds,  active,  passive,  and  neuter. 
They  are  also  divided  into  regular,  irregular,  and  defec- 
tive. 

The  term  verb  is  derived  from  the  Latin  word  verbum^  which  signi- 
fies a  word.  This  part  of  speech  is  called  a  verb  or  word,  because  it 
is  deeuk  d  the  most  important  word  in  every  sentence ;  and  without 
a  verb  and  nominative,  either  expressed  or  implied,  no  sentence  can 
exist.  The  noun  is  the  original  and  leading  part  of  speech  ;  the 
verb  comes  next  in  oiJer,  and  is  far  more  complex  than  the  noun. 
These  two  are  the  most  useful  in  the  language,  and  form  the  basis 
of  the  science  of  grammar.  The  other  eight  parts  of  ^peech  are 
subordinate  to  these  two,  and  as  you  will  hereafter  learn,  of  minor 
imparlance. 

For  ail  practical  purposes,  the  foregoing  definition  and  division  of 
the  verb,  though,  perhaps,  not  philosophically  correct,  will  be  found 
as  convenient  as  any  other.  1  adopt  them,  therefore,  to  be  consistent 
with  the  principle,  that,  in  arranging  the  materials  of  this  treatise.  I 
shall  not  alter  or  reject  any  established  definition,  rule,  or  pnnciple 
of  grammar,  unless,  in  my  humble  judgment,  some  practical  advan- 
tage  to  the  learner  is  thereby  gained.  The  following  some  consider 
a  good  definition. 

A  VERB  is  a  word  which  expresses  affirmation. 

An  active  verb  expres.ses  action  ;  and 

The  nominatwe  case  is  the  actor,  or  subject  of  the 
verb ;  as,  John  writes 

In  this  example,  which  is  the  verb  ?  You  know  it  is  the 
word  writes,  because  this  word  sigtiifies  to  do  ;  that  is,  it  ex- 
presses action,  therefore,  according  to  the  definition,  it  is  an 
actice  nrrb.  And  you  knf)\v,  too,  that  the  noun  John  is  the  actor, 
therefore  John  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb  writes.     In 
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the  expressions,  Tlie  man  walks ;  The  boy  plays ;  Thunders 
roll ;  Warriors  figlit,  you  j)prccive  that  the  words  walks, 
plays,  roll,  and  figfd,  are  active  verbs ;  and  you  cannot  be 
at  a  loss  to  know  that  the  nouns  man,  boy,  thunders,  and 
warriors,  are  in  the  nominative  case. 

As  no  action  can  be  produced  without  some  agent  or  mov- 
ing cause,  it  follows  that  every  active  verb  must  have  some 
actor  or  agent.  This  actor,  doer,  or  producer  of  the  action, 
is  the  nominative.  Nominative,  from  the  Latin  nomina,  liter- 
ally signifies  to  name  ;  but  in  the  technical  sense  in  which  it 
is  used  in  grammar  it  means  the  noun  or  pronoun  which  is 
the  subject  of  affirmation.  This  subject  or  nominative  may  be 
active,  passive,  or  neuter,  as  hereafter  exemplified. 

A  neuter  verb  expresses  neither  action  nor  passion, 

but  being  or  a  state  of  being ;  as  John  sits. 

Now,  in  this  example,  Joan  is  not  represented  as  an  actor, 
but  as  the  subject  of  the  verb  sits,  therefore  John  is  in  the  nom- 
inative case  to  the  verb.     And  you  know  that  the  word  sits  does 

PHILOSOPHICAL    NOTES. 

Plausible  arguments  may  be  advanced,  for  rejecting  neuter  and  passive 
verbs,  but  they  have  been  found  to  be  so  convenient  in  practice,  that  the 
theory  which  recognises  them,  has  stood  the  test  of  ages.  It  you  tell  the 
young  learner,  that,  in  the  following  expressions,  The  church  rests  on  its 
foundation  ;  The  book  lies,  on  the  desk  ;  The  hoys  remain,  (are,)  idle,  the 
nouns  church,  book,  and  boys,  are  represented  as  acting,  and,  therefore, 
the  veros  rests,  lies  remain,  and  are,  are  active,  he  will  not  believe  you, 
because  there  is  no  action  that  is  apparent  to  his  senses.  And  should  you 
proceed  farther,  and,  by  a  laboured  and  metaphysical  investigation  and 
development  of  the  laws  of  motion,  attempt  to  prove  to  him  that  "every 
portion  of  matter  is  influenced  by  different,  active  principles,  tending  to 
produce  change,"  and,  therefore,  everything  in  universal  nature  is  always 
acting,  it  is  not  at  all  probable,  that  you  could  convince  his  understanding, 
in  opposition  to  the  clearer  testimony  of  his  sf^nses.  Of  what  avail  to 
learners  is  a  theory  which  they  cunnot  comprehend] 

Among  the  various  theorists  and  speculative  writers  on  philosophical 
grammar,  the  ingenious  Home  Tooke  stands  pre-eninent  ;  but,  unfortu- 
nately, his  principal  speculations  on  the  verb,  have  never  met  the  public 
eye.  William  S.  Cardell  has  also  rendered  himself  conspicuous  in  the 
philological  field,  by  taking  a  bolder  stand  than  any  of  his  predecessors. 
His  view  of  the  verb  is  novel,  and  ingeneously  supported.  The  following 
is  the  substance  of  his  theory. 

OF    THE    VERB. 

A  VERB  is  a  word  which  expresses  action;  as,  Man  exists;  Trees 
grow;  V^'niers  flow  ;  MoMntnina  stand ;  lam. 

All  verbs  are  active,  and  have  oi.e  object  or  more  than  one,  expressed 
or  implied.  The  pillar  stands;  that  is,  it  keeps  itself  in  an  erect  or 
Standing  posture  ;  it  upholds  or  sustains  itself  in  that  position.    They 
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not  express  apparent  action,  but  a  condition  of  being  ;  tliat  is, 
it  represents  John  in  a  particular  slate  of  existence;  tliereforo 
sits  is  a  neuler  verb.  In  spcakinj;  of  the  neuter  gender  of 
nouns,  I  inforiied  you  that  neuter  means  neither  ;  from  which 
it  follows  thai  neuter  gender  implies  neither  gender;  that  is, 
neither  masculine  nor  "eminine.  Hence,  by  an  easy  transi- 
tion of  thoughi,  you  learn  that  neuter,  when  applied  to  verbs, 
means  neither  of  the  other  two  classes  ;  that  is,  a  neuter  verb, 
is  one  which  i^  neither  active  nor  passive.  In  these  examples. 
The  man  sta'.ids  ;  the  lady  lives  ;  the  child  sleeps;  the  world 
exists ;  the  words  stands,  lives  sleeps,  and  exists,  are  neuter 
verbs  ;  and  the  nouns  fnan,  lady,  child,  and  world,  are  all  in 
the  nominative  case,  because  each  is  the  subject  of  a  verb. 
Thus,  you  perceive  that  when  a  noun  is  in  the  nominative 
case  to  an  active  verb,  it  is  the  actor  ;  and  when  it  is  nomina- 
tive to  a  neuter  verb,  it  is  not  an  actor,  but  the  subject  of  the 
verb. 

Some  neuter  verbs  express  being  in  general ;  as.  The  man 
is  ;  Kingdoms  exist.  Others  express  being  in  some  particular 
state  ;  as.  The  man  stands,  sitSj  lies,  or  hangs. 

I  will  now  give  you  two  signs,  which  will  enable  you  to 
distinguish  the  verb  from  other  parts  of  speech,  when  you  can- 
not tell  it  by  its  signification.  Any  word  that  will  make 
sense  with  to  before  it  is  a  verb.  Thus,  to  run  to  write,  to 
smile,  to  sing,  to  hear,  to  ponder,  lo  live,  to  breathe,  are  verbs. 
Or,  any  word  that  will  conjugate  is  a  verb.  Thus,  I  run, 
thou  runnest,  ho  runs  ;  I  write,  thou  writest,  he  writes  ;  I 
smile,  &c.  But  the  words  boy,  lady,  child,  and  world  will 
not  make  sense  with  to  prefixed  :  to  boy,  to  lady,  to  world  is 
nonsense.  Neither  will  they  conjugate,  I  lady,  thou  ladiest, 
&c.,  is  worse  than  nonsense.  Hence,  you  perceive  that  these 
words  are  not  verbs.  There  are  some  exceptions  to  these 
rules,  for  verbs  are  sometimes  used  as  nouns.  This  will  be 
explained  by  and  by. 

To  verbs  belong  number,,  person,  mood,  and  tense. 
At  present  I  shall  speak  only  of  the  number  and  person  of 
verbs  ;  but  hereafter  I   will  give  you  a  full  explanation  of  all 

are;  i.  e.  they  air  thoniselves,  or  breathe  air;  t\L(^y  inspirit ,  vivify,  or 
upk'ld  themselves  by  inlialiiig  air. 

Many  verbs  whose  objects  are  seldom  expresi^^ed,  always  have  a  perso- 
nal or  verbal  one  implied.  The  clouds  move;  i.  e.,  move  theviselves  along. 
The  troops  marched  twenty  miles  a  day  ;  i.  e.  marched  themselves.  The 
moon  shines: — The  moon  shines  or  sheds  a  shining,  sheen,  lustre,  ov 
irightness.     The  sparrow  flies :  --flies  cr  takes  a  flight.     Talkers  talk 
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Iheir  propcrlies.  And  permit  nif  to  inform  you  timt  I  shall 
not  lead  you  into  tlio  inlricacivfi  ofllu'  scicnccN  until,  l)y  j^^a- 
dual  and'oasy  pioirrcssions,  you  arc  <Mial)l('(l  to  coMi|)rc'luMul 
the  principles  involved  in  them.  Only  such  principles  will 
be  elucidated  as  you  are  prepared  to  understand  at  the  time 
ihey  are  unfolded  hefore  yuu.  You  irmst  not  be  too  anxious 
to  get  along  rapidly  ;  but  endeavour  to  become  thoroughly 
acquainted  with  one  principle,  before  you  undertake  another. 
This  lecture  will  qualify  you  for  the  next. 

Number  and  person  of  verbs.  You  recollect  that  the 
nominative  is  the  actor  or  subject  and  the  active  verb  is  the 
action  performed  by  the  nominative.  By  this,  you  perceive 
tiiat  a  very  intimate  connexion  or  relation  exists  between  the 
nominative  case  and  the  verb.  If,  therefore,  only  one  creature 
or  thing  acts,  only  one  action,  at  the  same  instant,  can  be 
done  ;  as,  The  girl  writes.     The  nominative  girl  is  here  of 

or  ?penk  words  or  talk;  VValkers  walk  tcalkings  or  loalks :  The  raia 
rains  rain;  Sitters  sit  or  liold  sittings  or  sessions. 

To  prove  that  there  is  no  such  ihhig  as  a  neuter  verb,  the  following 
appear  to  be  the  strongest  arpument?  adduced. 

1.  No  portion  of  matter  is  ever  in  a  state  of  perfect  quiescence  ;  but. 
the  component  parts  of  everything  are  at  ail  tifiies  "  influenced  by  difl'er- 
ent  active  principles,  tending  "o  produce  change."  Hence,  it  follows,  that 
no  being  or  thing  can  be  represented  in  a  neuter  or  non-acting  state. 

'.''his  argument  supposes  the  essential  character  of  the  verb  to  be  idcn- 
titied  with  the  primary  laws  of  action,  as  unfolded  by  the  principles  of 
physical  science.  The  correctness  of  this  position  may  be  doubted  ;  but 
it  it  can  be  clearly  demonstrated,  that  every  particle  of  matter  is  always 
in  motion,  it  docs  not,  by  any  means,  follow,  that  we  cannot  speak  of 
things  in  a  state  of  quiescence.  What  is  false  in  fact  may  be  correct  in 
grammar.  The  point  contested,  is  not  vvhethei  thing.*  always  act,  but 
whether,  when  we  assert  or  affirm  somediing  respectiug  them,  we  always 
represent  them  as  acting. 

2  Verbs  were  origi'iaJly  used  to  express  the  motions  or  changes  of 
things  which  produced  obvious  actions,  and,  by  an  easy  transition,  were 
at'terwardri  .ipplird,  in  the  same  way,  to  things  whose  actions  were  not 
apparent. 

This  assumption  is  untenable,  and  altogether  gratuitous. 

3.  Verhf  calUd  neuter  are  used  in  tlio  iniperaiive  ni-  od  ;  and,  as  this 
mood  coniinauds  some  one  to  (fo  something,  any  verb  which  adopts  it, 
must  be  active.  Thus,  in  the  common  place  phrases,  "  Be  thert  quickly  ; 
inland  out  of  my  way  ;   Sit  or  lie  further." 

It  is  admitted  that  these  verbs  are  here  employed  in  an  artivf  sense  ; 
but  it  is  certain,  th.it  they  are  not  used  according  to  their  proper,  lifnal 
meaning.  When  I  tell  a  man  literally  to  stand,  sit  or  lie  by  fnorir-:.  he 
Would  disobey  me  ;  but  when  I  say,  "  Stand  out  of  my  way,"  I  employ 
the  neuter  verb  stand,  in^tt^ad  of  the  active  verb  more  or  g»,  and  in  a 
corre.'iponding  sense.  I\Iy  meaning  is, '3/ofc  yourself  out  of  my  way  ; 
or  take  your  stand  soinewhare  else.     This,  howtvcr,  does  not  prove  that 
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the  sinnuliir  immbcr,  because  it  sirrnifics  but  one  person  ;  and 
the  verb  writes  Henotos  l)Ut  one  action,  which  the  ^irl  per- 
forms;  thf'ref)re  the  verb  wrifes  h  of  the  singular  number, 
aiirecin;!^  with  its  nominativ  (^r/>/.  VVhetj  tho  nominative  case 
\n plural.,  the  verb  must  be  plural;  ns,  girls  write.  Take 
notice,  the  singular  verb  ends  in  s,  but  the  noun  is  generally 
plural  wiicn  it  ends  in  s  ;  thus,  The  girl  writes  ;  The  girls 
write. 

Person,  strictly  speaking,  is  a  quality  that  belongs  not  to 
verbs,  but  to  nouns  and  pronouns.  VVe  say,  however,  that 
the  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  person,  as  well  as  in 
number  ;  that  is,  the  verb  must  be  spr>llfMl  and  spoken  in  such 
a  miirmer  as  to  correspond  with  thejirst,  sexond,  ov  third  per- 
son ofthe  noun  or  pronoun  which  is  its  nominative. 

I  will  now  show  you  how  the  verb  is  varied  in  order  to 
agree  with  its  nominative  in  number  and  person.  I,  Thou, 
He,  She,  It  ;  VVe,  Ye  or  You,  1  hey,  are  personal  pronouns. 
I  is  of  the  /jrs/  person,  and  singular  number  ;  Thou  is  second 
persoi^  singular  ;  He,  She  or  It,  is  third  person  singular  ; 
We  IS  first  person  plural ;  Ye  or  You  is  second  person  plural ; 
They  is  third,  person  plural.  These  pronouns  are  the  repre- 
seitatives  of  nouns,  and  perform  the  same  office  that  the  nouns 
would  for  which  they  stand.  When  placed  before  the  verb, 
they  are,  therefore,  the  nominatives  to  the  verb. 

Notice,  particularly,  the  flifferent  variations  or  endings  of  the 
verb,  as  it  is  thus  conjugated  in  the 

Indicative  Mood,  Present  Tense. 
Sins;iilor.  Plural. 

1.  rcr.'fon  ]  walk,  1.   Per-inn   Wo  Wnlk, 

2.  Fcr.'^on  Tliou  Wfilkr.*?/,  2.   ffrson   Ye  or  You  walk, 

3.  Person  IK*  walkt^,  or     )  3.  Pcr-wn  'I'lu'v  walk,  or      \ 

ihc  boy  walk's,  >  the  boys  walk,      j) 

or  walketh.         5 
TIlis  display  of  the  verb  sliovvs  you,  that  whenever  it  ends  in 
est,  it  is  of  the  second  person  singular  ;   but  when  the  verb  ends 

stand  is  propi.-rly  u.'^ed.  If  we  choose  to  overstep  tlie  hounJs  of  custom, 
we  can  eioplny  any  uwrd  in  the  lausuatre  as  an  aftive-trarisilive  verb. 
£e,  i<it,  aui!  lie,  ui'iy  be  explained  in  ilie  same  manner. 

4.  Neuter  verbs  are  used  in  connexion  with  ailverbs  which  express  the 
mnnner  of  action.  They  niust,  therefore,  he  considered  active  verbs. 
Tlie  child. <f/ffp/A?  .fonndly  ;  lie  sits  gentftelly  ;  They  live  contentedly 
and  happily  touet'ier 

Tl.'e  class  of  verbs  thnt  a'^e  n"V!^r  employed  as  active,  is  small.  By  using 
adverbs  in  connexicm  wiih  v^  rbs,  v  e  can  fairly  prove  that  some  verbs  are 
not  active.  It  is  incorrect  to  tiv,  T  am  happily  ;  Tliey  were  peaccfuVy  ; 
Sli«  remains  quietly  ;  The   fields  appear  greenly.     These  verbs  in  their 
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In  *,  or  eth,  it  is  of  the  third  person  singular.  Walkest^ridest^ 
standest,  arc  of  tliR  second  person  sin«;iiliir;  and  walks  or 
walketh,  rides  or  rideth,  stands,  or  standelh,  are  of  liie  third 
person  singular. 

I  have  told  you  that  when  the  nominative  is  singular  num. 
ber,  the  verb  must  be  ;  when  the  nominative  is  plural,  tho 
verb  must  be  ;  and  wlien  the  nominative  is  first,  second,  or 
third  person,  the  verb  must  be  of  the  same  person.  If  you 
look  again  at  the  fj^egoing  conjugation  o{  walk,  you  will  no- 
tice that  the  verb  varies  ils  endings  in  the  singular,  in  order 
to  agree  inform  with  tho  first,  second,  and  tliird  person  of  its 
nominative  ;  but  in  the  plural  it  does  not  vary  its  endings 
from  the  first  person  singular.  The  verb,  however,  agrees  in 
sense  with  its  nominative  in  the  plural,  as  well  as  in  tho  sin- 
gular.  Exercise  a  little  mind,  and  you  will  perceive  that 
agreement  and  government  in  language  do  not  consist  merely 
in  theybrm  of  words.  Now,  is  it  not  clear,  that  when  I  say, 
I  walk,  the  verb  walk  is  singular,  because  it  expresses  but  one 
action  1  And  when  I  say,  Two  men  walk,  is  it  not  equally 
apparent  that  walk  \s  plural,  because  it  expresses  <a?o  actions  ? 
In  the  sentence,  Ten  men  walk,  the  verb  walk  denotes  ten 
actions,  for  there  are  ten  actors.  Common  sense  teaches  you 
that  there  must  be  as  many  actions  as  there  are  actors  ;  and 
that  the  verb,  when  it  has  no  form  or  ending  to  show  it,  is  as 
strictly  plural  as  when  it  has.     So,  in  the  phrase  We  walk, 
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common  acceptation,  do  not  express  action  ;  for  which  reason  we  say,  I 
am  happy  ;  They  w^^ie  peaceful ;  &c.  But  in  the  expressions,  The  child 
sleeps  soundly  ;  She  sits  gracefully ;  They  live  happily  and  contentedly  ; 
we  employ  the  verbs  sleeps,  sits,  and  live,  in  an  active  sense.  When  no 
action  is  intended,  we  say,  They  live  happy  and  contented. 

If,  on  scientific  principles,  it  can  be  proved  that  those  verbs  generally 
denominated  neuter,  originally  expre^st-d  action,  their  present,  accepted 
meaning  will  still  oppose  the  iJieory,  for  the  generality  of  mankind  do  not 
attach  to  them    he  idea  vf  action. 

Thus  I  have  endeavoured  to  present  a  brief  but  impartial  abstract  of 
the  modern  theory  ot  the  verb,  leaving  it  with  the  reader  to  eetimale  it 
according  to  ii*  Tsiue. 

To  give  a  8aii'«factorv  definition  of  the  verb,  or  such  a  one  ag  shall  be 
found  Ecientificaily  correct  and  unexceptionable,  lias  hitherto  baffled  the 
skill,  aud  transcended  the  learning,  of  our  philosophical  writers.  If  its 
essential  qi  ality,  as  ts  genera,  y  supposed,  is  made  to  consist  in  express- 
ing affirmation, \\  rrniaMi?  -nl  to  be  defined  xohen  a  verb  expresses  affir- 
mation. In  Englifh,  and  lu  other  languages,  words  ap|)ropriati'd  to  ex- 
press nffirmaiion,  are  often  used  without  any  such  force  ;  our  idea  of 
affirm»tiion,  in  such  instances!,  being  the  mere  inference  of  custom. 

In"-  sentence, — "  T/iiwA', /oce,  and  Ao<*,  denote  niora>  anions,"  the 
w^  ais    Unk,  love,  aod  hate,  are  nouns,  because  they  are  mere  navies  of 
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the  verb  walk  h  first  person,  because  it  expresses  the  actions 
porformnd  by  tijo  speakers:  Ye  or  you  walk,  the  verb  is 
second  person,  donotiniif  the  actions  of  the  persons  spoken  to  ; 
third  person,  They  walk.  The  verb,  then,  when  correctly 
written,  always  agrees,  in  sense^  with  it  nominative  in  num. 
ber  and  person. 

At  present  you  are  learning  two  parts  of  speech,  neither  of 
which  can  be  understood  witliout  a  knowledge  of  tiie  other.  It 
therefore  becomes  necessary  to  explain  them  both  in  the  same 
lectures.  You  have  been  already  informed  that  nouns  havo 
three  cases,  the  nominative,  the  possessive,  and  the  ohjective. 

Possessive  Cask.  Tlie  possessive  case  denotes  the 
possessor  of  something  ;  as,  This  is  John's  horse 

This  expression  implies  that  John  is  the  owner  or  possessor 
of  the  horse;  and  thai  horse  is  the  property  wliich  he  possesses. 

When  I  say,  These  are  the  men^s,  and  those  the  boys^  hats, 
the  two  words  "  boys'  hats"  plaitjly  convey  thj  idea,  if  they 
havo  any  meaning  at  all,  that  the  hoys  own  or  possess  the  hats. 
'*  Samuel  Badger  sells  bnys^  hats."  Who  owns  the  hats  ?  Mr. 
Badger.  How  is  that  fact  ascortain^^d?  Not  by  tlie  words 
*'  b3ys'  hats,"  which,  taken  by  themselves,  imply,  not  that  they 
are  Mr.  Badger'' s  hats,  nor  that  tiiey  are /br  boys,  but  that  they 
are  hats  o/*,  or  belonging  to,  or  possessed  by  boys.  But  we  infer 
from  the  words  connected  with  the  phrase  "  boys'  hats"  that  the 

actions.  So,  whru  I  siy,  "  John,  write  — —  ia  an  irregular  verb,"  the 
word  write  ij»  tk  ooun  ;  but  when  I  say,  "  John,  lerite.  ——  your  copy," 
terite  is  cnHpd  m  verb.  Why  is  this  word  considered  a  noun  in  one  con- 
struction, mti  .  verb  in  the  other,  when  both  constructions,  until  you  pass 
beyond  t*e  ♦ord  write,  are  exactly  alike  ?  If  write  does  not  express 
action  m  the  former  sentence,  neither  does  it  in  the  latter,  for,  in  both, 
it  is  ia:n>ducfd  in  the  same  rninner.  On  scientific  principles,  write  must 
he  ciAnsidered  a  noun  in  the  latter  sentence,  for  it  does  not  express  actioni 
or  raake  an  affirmation  ;  but  it  merely  names  the  action  which  I  wish 
John  to  perform,  and  affirmation  is  the  inferential  meanmg. 

The  verb  in  the  infinitive,  as  wt  11  as  in  the  imperative  mood,  is  divested 
of  its  affirmative  or  verbal  force.  In  both  these  moods,  it  is  always  pre- 
eenied  in  its  noun  state. 

If,  after  dirmer,  I  say  to  a  servant,  "  Wine,"  he  infers,  that  I  wish  hint 
to  brmg  me  wine  ;  but  all  this  is  not  nn\d.  If  I  say,  Brinff  some  wine, 
fae,  in  like  manner  understands,  that  I  wi^h  him  to  bring  me  wine  ;  but  nil 
that  is  expressed,  is  the  name  of  the  aetion,and  of  the  object  of  the  action. 
In  fact,  as  much  is  done  by  inference,  as  by  actual  expression,  in  every 
branch  of  language,  for  thought  is  too  quick  to  be  wholly  transmitted  by 
words. 

It  ii  generally  conceded,  thit  the  termmations  of  our  verbs,  ^st,  eth, 
a,  edf  and,  also,  of  the  other  parts  of  speech,  were  originally  separate 
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boys  are  not  yet,  as  the  phrase  literally  denotes,  in  the  actual 
possession  of  the  hats:  the  possession  is  antioipated. 

In  the  phrases  fine  hats,  course  hats,  high-crowned  hate, 
Iroadbrmimed  hats,  woollen,  new,  fen,  some,  these,  many  hats, 
the  words  in  italics  are  adjectives,  because  they  restrict,  quali- 
fy, or  define  the  term  hats  ;  hut  the  term  boys^  does  not  des- 
cribe or  limit  the  meaning  of  hats.  Boys\  therefore,  is  not, 
as  some  suppose,  an  adjective. 

"  The  slaveys  master.^'  Does  the  slave  possess  the  master  ? 
Yes.  Tiie  slave  has  a  master.  If'he  has  him,  then  Repossesses 
him:  he  sustains  that  relation  to  him  which  we  call  possession. 

A  noun  in  the  possessive  case,  is  always  known  by  its  hav- 
ing  an  apostrophe,  and  generally  a»i  5  after  ii ;  thus  John's 
hat;  the  boy^s  coat.  When  a  plural  noun  in  the  possessive 
case,  ends  in  s,  the  apostrophe  is  added,  but  no  additional  s  ; 
as,  ^^  Boys'  hats;  Eagles'  wings."  When  a  singular  noun 
ends  in  ss,  the  apostrophe  only  is  added  ;  as,  "  b^or  goodfiess' 
sake  ;  for  righteousness'  sakt :"  except  the  word  witness  ;  as, 
"The  witness's  testimony."  When  a  noun  in  the  possessive 
case  ends  in  ence,  the  s  is  omitted,  but  the  apostrophe  is  re- 
tained ;  as,  "  For  conscience'  sake." 

Now  please  to  turn  back,  and  read  over  this  and  the  pre- 
ceding lectures  three\\mQs,  and  endeavour,  not  only  to  under- 
stand, but,  also,  to  remeirtbtr,  what  you  read.  In  reading, 
proceed  thus  :  read  one  sentence  over  slowly,  and  then  look 
off  the  book,   and  repeat   it  two  or  three  times  over  in  your 

words  of  distinct  meaning  ;  and  that,  although  theij  have  bft-n  contracted, 
and,  by  the  refinem«^nt  of  language,  have  been  made  to  coalepce  wiih  the 
words  in  connexion  with  which  they  are  employed,  yet,  in  their  present 
character  uf  terminations,  they  retain  their  primitive  meaning  and  force. 
To  denote  that  a  verbal  name  was  employed  as  a  verb,  the  Saxons  affix- 
ed to  it  a  verbalizing  adjimct  ;  thus,  the  (to  take,  hold)  was  the  noun -state 
of  the  verb  ;  and  when  ihey  used  it  as  a  verb,  they  added  the  termination 
an;  thus,  thean.  The  termination  added,  was  a  sign  that  affirmation 
was  intended.  The  same  proceduje  has  been  adopted,  and  in  many 
instances,  is  still  practised,  in  our  language.  Jh,  originally  affixed  to  our 
verbs  in  the  progress  of  refinement,  was  changed  to  en,  and  finally  drop- 
ped. A  few  centuries  ago,  the  plural  number  of  cur  verbs  were  denoted 
by  the  termination  en ;  thus,  they  weren,  'hey  loren ;  hut,  as  these  termi- 
nations do  not  superf^edt'  tlu*  nrcej.tity  of  expre.«.'-inf)'  ihe  snf'Jrct  ofnffir- 
maiion,  as  is  the  case  in  the  Latin  and  (Jrotk  veibs?,  thfr-y  have  been  laid 
aside,  as  unnecessary  excrescences.  For  the  s.'une  reason,  we  might, 
without  any  dii-paragement  to  the  language,  dispense  with  the  termina- 
tions of  our  verbs  in  the  singular. 

In  support  of  the  position,  that  those  terminations  were  once  separate 
words,  we  can  trace  many  of  ihem  to  their  origin.     To  denote  the  femi- 
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mind.  After  tliat  take  another  spntence  and  proceed  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  on  throuirh  the  whole  lecture.  Do  not 
presume  to  tiiink.  that  ihrso  directions  are  of  no  real  conse- 
quence to  you  ;  for,  unless  you  follow  them  strictly,  you  need 
not  expect  to  make  rapid  progress.  On  the  other  hand,  if  you 
proceed  according  to  my  instructions,  you  will  be  sure  to 
acquire  a  practical  knowledge  of  grammar  in  a  short  time. — 
When  you  shall  have  complied  with  this  requisition,  you  may 
commit  the  following  order  of  parsing  a  noun,  and  the  order  of 
parsing  a  verb;  and  then  you  will  be  prepared  to  parse  or 
analyze  the  following  examples. 

ANALYSIS  Oil  PAIiSLXG. 

Do  you  recollect  the  meaning  o^ ihe  wovd  analysis  ?  If 
you  do  not,  I  will  explain  it:  and  first,  I  wish  you  to  remem- 
ber, that  analysis  is  the  reverse  of  synthesis.  Synthesis  is  the 
act  of  combir.ing  simples  so  as  to  form  a  whole  or  compound. 
ThUvS,  in  putting  together  letters  so  as  to  form  syllabes,  syl- 
l.ibles  so  as  to  form  words,  words  so  as  to  form  sentences,  and 
sentences  so  as  to  form  a  discourse,  the  process  is  called  syn- 
thetic. Analysis,  on  the  contrary,  is  the  act  of  decomposition; 
that  is,  the  act  of  separating  any  thing  compounded  into  its 
simple  parts,  and  thereby  exhibiting  its  elementary  principles. 
Etymology  treats  of  the  analysis  of  language.  To  analyze  a 
sentence,  is  to  separate  from  one  another  and  classify  the  dif- 
ferent words  of  which  it  is  composed  ;  and  to  analyze  or 
parse  a  word,  means  to  enumerate  and  describe  all  its  various 

nine  gender  of  some  nouns,  we  affix  ess;  as  heiress,  instructress.  Ess 
is  a  coniraciion  of  the  [lebiew  noun  essa,  a  female.  Of  our  verbs,  the 
termination  est  is  a  contracti  n  of  does*.  ;  eth,  of  doeih;  s,  of  does.  We 
Pay,  thou  dost,  or  doest  love  ;  or  thou  lovest.;  i.  e,  \ovf-dost;  or  \ove-doest. 
Some  believe  these  termiuaiions  to  be  contractions  of  havest,  haveth,  has 
We  affix  etZ,  a  contraction  cf  dede,  to  the  present  tense  of  verbs  to  denote 
that  the  action  named,  is,  dede,  did  deed,  or  done. 

To  and  do,  from  the  Gothic  noun  ^^Mt,  signifying  act  or  affect,  are,  ac- 
cording to  tlorne  Tooke,  nearly  alike  in  meaning  and  force;  and  when 
the  custom  of  affixing  some  more  ancient  verbalizing  adjunct,  began  to  be 
dropped,  its  place  and  meaning  were  generally  supplied  by  prefixing  one 
of  these.  When  I  say,  "  I  am  c;oing  to  walk,'  the  verbal  or  affirmative 
force  is  conveyed  by  the  use  oi  lo,  meaning  the  same  as  do;  and  ivalk  is 
employed  merely  as  a  verbal  name  ;  that  is,  I  assert  that  I  shall  do  the  act 
which  I  name  by  the  word  walk,  or  the  act  (f  ivalkins. 

Peiliap'^  MU'h  ^pt'culalioiis  as  ilie<-c  will  prove  to  be  more  nirions  than 
pi(  tiia!  If.  1)  i'  be  t!i:i(!f  cira' !y  '"  ;t|)ptar.  ihat,  on  scit-n  ilii;  p  in<-iples, 
vl»i  III  v  I  ill'  v<  \\--a''.  ii.inti  !•-  iir.i('>-()iiip;;iii(  t'  by  a  vniializiim  adjunct,  it  is 
in  the  itfiini-fitffle.nud  does  not  express  aliirmatiun,  still  this  theoiy  would 
be  very  iuconvf  nient  in  prnriice 

1  shall  resume  the  subject  in  Lecture  XI. 
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properties,  and  its  grammatical  relations  with  respect  to  other 
words  in  a  sentence,  and  trace  it  through  all  its  inflections  or 
changes.  Perhaps,  to  j^ou,  this  will,  at  first,  appear  to  be  of 
little  importance ;  but,  if  you  persevere,  you  will  hereafter 
find  it  of  great  utility,  for  parsing  will  enable  you  to  detect, 
and  correct,  eorrors  in  composition. 

SYSTEMATIC  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  ofder  of  parsing  a  Noun,  is — a  noun,  and  why  ? 
— common,  proper,  or  collective,  and  why  ? — gender,  and 
why  ? — person,  and  why  ? — number,  and  why  ? — case, 
and  why  ? — Rule  :  decline  it. 

The  order  of  parsing  a  Verb,  is — a  verb,  and  why  ? 
— active,  passive  or,  neuter,  and  whyi' — \{ active — transi- 
tive or  intransitive,  and  why  ? — if  passive — how  is  i( 
formed  ? — regular,  irregular,  or  defective,  and  why  ? — 
mood,  and  why  ? — tense,  and  why  ? — person  and  number, 
and  why? — with  what  does  it  agree? — Rule;— conju- 
gate it. 

I  will  now  parse  two  nouns  according  to  the  order,  and,  in 
so  doing,  by  applying  the  definitions  and  rules,  I  shall  answer 
all  those  questions  given  in  the  order.  If  you  have  perfectly 
commHted  the  order  of  parsing  a  noun  and  verb,  you  may 
proceed  with  me  ;  but,  recollect,  you  cannot  parse  a  verb  in 
full,  until  you  shall  have  had  a  more  complete  explanation  of  it. 

JohiVs  hand  trembles. 

Johnh  is  a  noun,  [because  it  is]  the  name  of  a  person — 
proper,  the  name  of  an  individual — masculine  gender,  it  de- 
notes a  male — third  person,  spoken  of — singular  numbc^r,  it 
imp'ies  but  one — and  in  the  possessive  case,  it  denotes  pos- 
session—  it  is  governed  by  the  noun  "  hand,"  according  to. 

Rule  12.  A  noun  or  ])ronoun  in  the  possetsive  case  is  gov- 
erned by  the  noun  it  possesses. 

Declined — Sing.  nom.  John,  poss.  John's,  obj.  John.  Plu- 
ral— nom.  Johns,  poss.  Johns',  obj.  Johns. 

Ha7id  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing — common,  the  name 
of  a  sort  or  species  of  things — neuter  gender,  it  denontes  a 
thing  without  sex — third  person,  spoken  of — sing,  number,  it 
implies  but  one — and  in  the  nominative  case,  it  is  the  actor 
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and  subject  of  the  verb  "  trembles,"  and  governs  it  agreeably 
to 

Rule  3.  The  nominative  case  governs  the  verb : — that  is, 
the  nominative  delermincs  tiie  number  and  person  of  the  verb. 

Declined — Sing.  nom.  hand,  poss.  hand's,  obj.  hand.  Plar. 
nom.  hands,  poss.  Tiands',  obj.  hands. 

Trembles  is  a  verb,  a  word  which  signifies  to  do — active,  it 
express»'S  action — third  person,  singular  number,  because  the 
nominative  "  hand"  is  with  which  it  agrees,  accordinjx  to 

UuLE  4.  The  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number 
and  -person. 

You  must  not  say  that  the  verb  is  of  the  third  person  be- 
cause  it  is  spoken  of.  The  verb  is  never  spken  of;  but  it  is 
of  the  third  person,  and  singular  or  plural  number,  because 
its  nominative  is. 

Conjugated — First  pers.  sing.  I  tremble,  2  pers.  thou  trem- 
blest,  3  pers.  he  trembles,  or,  the  hand  trembles.  Plural,  1 
pers.  we  tremble,  2  pers.  ye  or  you  tremble,  3  pers.  they  or 
♦he  hands  tremble. 

Government,  in  language,  consists  in  the  power  which 
one  word  has  over  another,  in  causin^j  that  other  word  to 
be  in  some  particular  case,  number,  person,  mood,  or  tense. 

ILLUSTllATION. 

Rule  3  The  nominative  case  governs  the  verb. 

If  you  employ  the  pronoun  I,  wliich  is  Q^\.\\e  first  person, 
sinigular  number,  as  tiie  nominative  to  a  verb,  the  verb  must 
be  of  the  first  pers.  sing,  thus,  1  smile  ;  and  when  your  nomi- 
native  is  second  pers.  sing,  your  verb  must  be  ;  as,  thou  smil- 
est.  Why,  in  the  latter  instance,  docs  the  ending  of  the  verb 
change  to  est  ?  Because  the  nominative  changes.  And  if  your 
nominative  is  third  person,  the  verb  will  vary  again  ;  tijus,  he 
smil(^5,  the  man  smiles.  How  clear  it  is,  then,  that  the  nomi- 
native  governs  the  verb  ;  that  is,  the  nominative  has  power  to 
change  the /brm  and  meaning  of  the  verb,  in  respect  to  num- 
ber and  person.  Government,  thus  far,  is  evinced  in  the 
form  of  the  words,  as  well  as  in  the  sense. 

Rule  4.  The  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number 
and  person. 

It  is  improper  to  say,  thou  hetir^  the  men  hears.  Why  im- 
proper ?  Because  hear  h  first  pers.  and  the  nominative  lliou 
is  second  pers. ;  hears,  is  singular,  and  the  nom.  men  is  plural. 
Rule  4ih  says.  The  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative.  The 
expressions  lihould,  tlierefore,  be,  thou  hearer/  the  men  hear  ; 
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and  then  the  verb  would  agree  with  its  nominatives.  But  why 
must  tho  verl*  airroc  with  its  noininiitive  ?  VVhv  must  we  say, 
tliau  tiilkc.s/.,  the  mm  talk?,  m;)ii  ta/k  ?  B^onusc  the  genius  of 
our  language,  and  the  coinmo  i  consent  of  those  who  speak  it, 
require  such  a  construction  ;  and  this  requisUinn  amounts  to  a 
law  or  rule.  This  rule,  then  is  founded  in  the  nature  of  things ^ 
and  sanctioned  by  good  usage. 

1  JLE  12.  A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  is  gov- 
erned  by  the  noun  which  it  possesses. 

It  is  correct  to  say,  Tlie  man  eats,  he  eats ;  but  we  cannot 
say,  The  ?nan  dog  eats,  he  dog  eats.  Why  not  ?  Because  ihe 
man  is  here  represented  as  the  possessor,  and  dog,  the  property, 
or  thing  possessed  ;  and  the  genius  of  our  language  lequires, 
that  when  we  add  to  the  possessor,  the  thing  which  he  is  rep- 
resented as  possessing,  the  possessor  shall  take  a  particular 
form  to  show  its  case,  or  relation  to  ihe  property  ;  thus,  The 
njin's  dog  eats,  his  dog  eats.  You  perceive,  then,  that  the 
added  noun,  denoting  the  tiling  possessed,  has  power  to  change 
the  fonn  of  the  noun  or  pronoun  denoting  the  possessor,  accord- 
ing to  Rule  12;  thus,  by  adding  dog,  in  the  preceding  exam- 
ples, ?nan  is  changed  to  man^s  and  he  to  his. 

Now  parse  the  sentence  which  I  iiave  parsed,  until  the 
manner  is  quite  familar  to  you  ;  and  then  you  will  be  pre- 
pared to  analyze  correctly  and  systematically,  the  following 
exercises.  When  you  parse,  you  may  spread  the  Compendi- 
um before  you;  and,  if  you  have  not  already  committed  the 
definitions  and  rules,  you  may  read  them  on  that,  as  you  ap- 
ply them.  This  mode  of  procedure  will  enable  you  to  learn 
all  the  definitions  and  rules  by  applying  them  to  practice. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Rain  descends— -Rains  descend — Snow  falls — Snows  fall- 
Thunder  rolls — Thunders  roll — Man's  works  decay — Men's 
labours  cease — John's  dog  barks — Eliza's  voice  trembles — 
Julia's  sister's  child  improves — Peter's  cousin's  horse  limps. 

In  the  next  place,  I  will  parse  a  noun  and  a  neuter  verb, 
which  verb,  you  will  notice,  differs  from  an  active  only  in  one 
respect. 

*'  Birds  repose  on  the  branches  of  trees." 

Birds  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing  or  creature — common, 
the  name  of  a  genus  or  class — masculine  and  feminine  gender, 
it  denotes  both  males  and  females — third  person,  spoken  of — 
plural  number,  it  implies  more  than  one—and  in  the  nomina- 
tive  case,  it  is  thd  iubject  of  the  verb  "  repose/'  and  governs 
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it  accnrdinn;  to  Rule  3.  The  nam.  case  governs  the  verb.  De- 
clined— Sirifj.  nom.  bird,  poss.  bird's,  objc  bird.  Plural  nom. 
birds,  poss.  bird.s',  obj.  birds. 

Repose  is  a  verb,  a  word  timt  sijrnifies  to  be —neuter,  hex- 
prosses  neiilier  action  or  passion,  but  a  stale  of  being — third 
person,  plural  number,  because  the  nominative  "  birds"  is  with 
which  it  agrees,  agrr:;ably  to  Rule  4.  The  verb  must  agree 
with  its  nominative  in  number  and  person. 

Conjugated — 1  pers.  sing,  t  repose,  2  pers.  thou  reposest,  3 
per.  he  reposes,  or  the  bird  reposes.  Plur.  1  pers.  We  re- 
pose, 2  pers.  ye  or  you  repose,  3  pers.  they  repose,  or  the 
birds  repose. 

Now  parse  those  nouns  and  neuter  verbs  that  are  distin- 
guished by  italics,  in  the  following 

EXERCISES  I IV  PARSING. 

The  book  lies  on  the  desk — The  cloak  hangs  on  the  ^^all — 
Man^s  days  are  few — Cathmor^s  warriors  sleep  in  death — 
Cldtho  reposes  in  the  narrow  house — Jocund  day  stands  tiptoe 
on  the  hiisfv  mountain  tops.  The  sunbeams  rest  on  the  grave 
where  her  beauty  sleeps.  , 

You  may  parse  tliese  and  the  preceding  exercises,  and  all 
that  follow,  j^oe  or  six  times  over,  if  you  please. 

OBJECTIVE  CASE.— ACTIVE  TRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

The  objective  case  expresses  the  object  of  an  action 
or  of  a  relation.  It  generally  follows  a  transitive  verb, 
a  participle,  or  a  preposition. 

A  noun  is  in  the  objective  case  when  it  is  the  oi;ec<  of  some- 
thing. At  present  I  shall  explain  this  case  only  as  the  object 
of  an  action  ;  but  when  we  shall  have  advanced  as  far  as  to  the 
preposition,  I  will  also  illustrate  it  as  the  object  of  a  relation. 

An  active  verb  is  transitive  when  the  action  passes, 

over  from  the  subject  or  nominative  to  an  object ;  as 

Richard  strikes  John. 

Transitive  means  passing.  In  this  sentence  the  action  of  the 
verb  strikes  is  transitive,  because  it  passes  over  from  the  nomi- 
native Richard  to  the  object  John  ;  and  you  know  that  the 
noun  John  is  in  the  objective  case,  because  it  is  the  object  of 
the  action  expressed  by  the  active  transitive  verb  strikes.  This 
matter  is  very  plain.  For  example  :  Gallileo  invented  the 
telescope.  Now  it  is  evident,  that  Gallileo  did  not  exert  his 
powers  of  invention,  without  some  object  in  view.     In  orcjer 
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to  ascertain  that  object,  put  the  question,  Gallilco  invented 
what?  Tlie  telescdpe.  Te/escope,  tlien,  is  the  real  object  of 
the  action,  denoted  by  the  triinsiiive  verb  invented  ;  and, 
therefore,  telescope  is  in  the  objective  case.  If  1  say.  The 
horse  kicks  the  servant — Carpenters  bvild  houses — Ossian 
wrote  poems — Columbus  discovered  America — you  readily 
perceive,  that  the  verbs  ^zrA'5,  bui/df  wrote,  and  discovered,  ex- 
press trpnsitive  actions  ^  and  you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  tell 
which  ouns  are  in  the  objective  case  : — they  are  servant, 
Jioust'    jf^ems,  and  America. 

The  /lominative  and  objective  cases  of  nouns  are  generally  known 
by  the  following  rule :  the  nominative  does  something;  the  objective 
lias  something  done  to  it.  The  nominative  generally  comcH  before  the 
verb ;  and  tiie  objective,  after  it.  When  I  say,  George  struck  the 
servant,  George  is  in  the  nominative,  and  servant  is  in  the  objective 
case ;  but,  when  I  say.  The  servant  struck  George,  servant  is  in  the 
nominative  case,  and  George  is  in  the  objective.  Thus  you  perceive, 
that  Case  means  the  different  state  or  situation  of  nouns  with  regard 
to  other  words. 

It  is  sometimes  very  difficult  to  tell  the  case  of  a  noun.  *I  shall, 
therefore,  take  up  this  subject  again,  when  I  come  to  give  you  an  ex- 
planation of  the  participle  and  preposition. 

Besides  the  three  cases  already  explained,  nouns  are  sometimes  in 
the  nominative  case  independent,  sometimes  in  the  nominati*.  case 
absolute,  sometimes  in  apposition  iit  the  same  case,  and  sometimes  in 
the  nomifjalive  or  objective  case  after  the  neuter  verb  to  be,  or  after 
an  active-intrensitive  or  passive  verb.  These  cases  are  illustrated  in 
Lecture  X.  and  in  the  21  and  22  Rules  of  Syntax. 

ACTIVE-LNTRANSITIVE  VERBS. 

An  active  verb  is  transitive,  when  the  action  termi- 
nates on  an  object :  but 

An  active  verb  is  intransitive,  when  the  action  does 
not  terminate  on  an  object ;  as,  John  walks. 

You  perceive  that  the  \erh  walks,  in  this  example,  is  intran- 
sitive,  Lecause  the  action  does  not  puss  over  to  an  object ;  that 
is,  the  action  is  confined  to  the  agent  John.  The  following 
sign  will  generally  enable  you  to  distinguish  a  transitive  verb 
from  an  intransitive.  Any  verb  that  will  make  sense  with  the 
words  a  thing,  or  a  person,  after  it,  is  transitive.  Try  these 
verbs  by  the  sign,  love,  help,  conquer,  reach,  subdue,  overcome, 
Thus,  you  can  say,  I  love  a  person  or  thing — I  can  helpaj^er- 
ton  or  thing' — and  so  on.  Hence  you  know  that  these  verbs 
are  transitive.  But  an  intransitive  verb  will  not  make  sense 
vith  this  sign,  which  hot  will  be  shown  by  the  Allowing  ez» 
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amples  :  smile, go,  come,  yhiy,  hark,  wa1k,jly.  We  cannot  say, 
if  we  mean  to  speak  English,  I  smile  a  yerson  or  thing — I  go 
a  "person  or  thing : — hence  you  perceive  that  these  verbs  are 
not  transitive,  but  intransitive. 

If  you  reflect  upon  these  examples  for  a  few  moments,  you  will 
have  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  transitive  and  intransitive 
verbs.  Before  I  close  this  subject,  however,  it  is  necessary  further 
to  remark  that  some  transitive  and  iniransitive  verbs  express  what  is 
called  a  mental  or  moral  action  ;  and  others,  a  corporeal  or  physical 
action.  Verba  expres.sinjj  the  diflerent  affections  or  operations  of 
the  mind,  denote  moral  actions;  as,  Brutus  lovedhis  country ;  James 
hates  vice ;  We  believe  the  tale :  \orepenty  to  relent,  to  think,  to  reflect, 
to  mourn,  to  muse.  Those  expressing  the  actions  produced  by  mat- 
ter, denote  physical  actions ;  as,  'J'he  dojj  hears  the  bell ;  Virgil  wrote 
the  iEneid  ;  Columbus  discovered  America  ; — to  see,  to  feel,  to  taste, 
to  smell,  to  run,  to  talk,  lo  fly,  to  strike.  In  the  sentence,  Charles  re- 
semhles  his  father,  the  verb  resembles  does  not  appear  lo  express  any 
action  at  all ;  yet  the  construction  of  the  sentence,  and  the  office 
which  the  verb  performs,  are  such,  that  we  are  obliged  to  parse  itaa 
an  active-ti ansilive  verb,  governing  the  noun  father  in  the  objective 
case.  '1  his  you  may  easily  reconcile  in  your  mind,  by  reflecting, 
that  the  verb  has  a  direct  reference  to  its  object.  The  following  verba 
are  of  this  character,  and  express  action  in  a  ^rawiTwa/ica/ sense  only : 
for  which  reason  it  is  sometimes  called  grammatical  action :  Have^ 
own,  possess,  retain  ;  as,  I  have  a  book. 

Active  intransitive  verbs  are  frequently  made  transitive. 

When  I  say.  The  birds  /?t/,  the  verb  fly  is  intransitive  ;  but  when 
I  say.  The  boy  flies  the  kite,  the  verb  fly  is  transitive,  aid  governs 
the  noun  kite  in  the  objective  case.  Almost  any  active  intransitive 
verb,  and  sometimes  even  neuter  verbs,  are  used  as  transitive.  The 
horse  walks  rapidly  ;  The  boy  runs  swiftly  ;  My  friend  li\es  well  ; 
The  man  died  of  a  fever.  In  all  these  examples  the  verbs  are  intran- 
sitive ;  in  the  following  they  are  transitive :  The  man  walks  his  horse; 
The  boy  ran  a  race  ;  My  friend  lives  a  holy  life ;  Let  me  die  the 
death  of  the  righteous. 

The  foregoing  development  of  the  character  of  verbs,  is  deemed 
sufficiently  critical  for  practical  purposes;  but  if  wedip  a  little  deep- 
er into  the  verbal  fountain,  we  shall  discover  qualities  which  do  not 
appear  on  its  surface.  Jf  we  throw  aside  the  veil  which  art  has 
drawn  over  the  real  structure  of  speech,  we  shall  find,  that  almost 
pvery  verb  has  either  a  pergonal  or  a  verbal  object,  expressed  or  implied . 
Verbal  objects,  which  are  the  effects  or  productions  resulting  from 
the  actions,  being  necessarily  implied,  are  seldom  expressed. 

The  fire  burns.  If  the  fire  burns,  it  must  burn  ivood,  coal,  tallow^ 
or  some  other  combustible  substance.  The  man  laughs.  Laughs 
what  ?  Laughs  laughter  or  laugh.  They  walk ;  that  ii?.  They  walk 
or  take  walks.  Rivers  flow  (move  or  roll  themselves  or  their  waters) 
into  the  ocean. 

"  I  sing  the  shady  regions  of  the  west." 

"  And  amiU  iLhc  vtrinkUs  fiom  th*  brow  of  age.** 
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The  child  wept  itself  sick  ]  and  then,  by  taking  (or  sleeping)  A 
short  nap,  it  slrj-t  itself  quiei  and  well  n^ain.  "  Ho  will  soon  sleep 
his  cverliisiinjf  sleep;''  thar  is,  '•  lie  will  sleep  the  sleep  of  death." 

Thinkers  think //loj/^/t's  ;  Talkers  talk  or  employ  words,  talk,  or 
speeches;  'J'he  rain  rains  rain.  "  Upon  Sodom  and  Gomoirnh  tiie 
Lord  rained  fire  and  brimstorey  '*  I  rnust^'-o  iho  whole  length.^'  "I 
shall  soon  go  the  way  of  all  the  earth." 

Now  please  to  turn  back  affain,  and  peruse  this  lecture  attentively  ; 
after  which  you  may  parse,  systematically,  the  following  exercises 
containing  nouns  in  the  three  cases,  and  aclive*transiiive  verbs. 

The  printer  prints  books. 

Prints  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies  to  do — active,  it  expresses 
action — transitive,  the  action  passes  over  from  the  nominative  '*  prin- 
ter," to  the  object  "  books" — third  pers.  sing.  numb,  because  the 
nominative  printer  is  with  which  it  agrees.  Rule  4.  The  verb  must 
agree  with  its  nominative  case  in  number  and  person. 

Conjugated — 1  pers.  sing.  I  print  2  pers.  ihou  printest,  3  pers.  he 
prints,  or  the  printer  prints,  a;d  so  on. 

B'loks  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing — common,  the  name  of  a 
sort  ot  things — neuter  gender,  it  denotes  a  thing  without  sex — third 
prrson,  spoken  of — plural  number,  it  implies  more  than  one — and  in 
the  objective  case,  it  is  the  object  of  the  action,  expressed  by  the 
aciive-traiisiiive  verb  "  prints,"  and  is  governed  by  it  according  to 

lluLE  20.     Acliie'transiiive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case. 

The  noun  books  is  thus  declined — Singular  nom.  book,  poss.  book's, 
obj.  book — i'lural,  nom.  books,  poss.  books'  obj.  books. 

Rule  20.  Transitive  verbs  govern  \.he  objective  case;  that  is, 
they  require  the  noun  or  pronouns  following  them  to  bo  in  that  case ; 
and  this  requisition  is  government.  Pronouns  have  a  particular/orm 
to  suit  each  case,  but  nouns  have  not.  VVe  cannot  say,  She  struck 
he ;  I  gave  the  book  to  they.  Why  not  ?  Because  the  genius  of 
our  language  requires  the  pronoun  following  a  transitive  verb  or  pre- 
position (to  is  a  preposiiirn)  to  assume  that /orm  which  we  call  the 
objeclice  form  or  case.  Accordingly,  the  construction  should  be, 
She  struck  him;  1  gave  the  book  to  them. — Read,  again,  the  illustra- 
tion of  "government ''  on  pa<:e  62. 

EXERCISIiS  IN  PARSING. 
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JVom.  case. 

Trans,  verb. 

Foss.  case. 

Oiy.  case. 

.Tulins 

prints 

children's 

primers. 

Harriet 

makes 

ladies' 

bonnets. 

The  servant 

beats 

the  man's 

horse. 

Tlie  horse 

kicks 

the  servant's 

master. 

The  boy 

suuck 

thai  man's 

child. 

The  child 

lost 

those  boys' 

ball. 

The  tempest 

sunk 

those  merchant's 

vessels. 

The  gale 

sweeps 

the  mountain's 

brow. 

Pope 

translated 

Homer's 

Iliad. 

Cicero 

procured 

Milo's 

release. 

Alexander 

Conquered 

Ua  riub' 

army. 

Nelson 

met 

the  enemy's 

fleet. 

Washington 

obtained 

his  couQiry's 

freedom. 
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Note  1.     The  words,  the,  that,  those,  nr.d  hia,  you  need  not  parse. 

&      A  noun  in  lli^  possessive  cnse,  is  Hom«'iiineH  (roverned  by   a  noun 
iindfTsitooJ  ;  U3,  Julia's  It-saoii  is  longer  tluin  .loliu's  [ksson.] 

As  you  liavo  been  iinulyzing  nouns  in  their  throe  eases,  it 
becomes  necessary  to  present,  in  the  next  place,  the  declension 
ot  nouns,  for  you  must  decline  every  noun  you  parse.  De- 
clension means  putlinjT  a  noun  through  thedifFerent  cases:  and 
you  will  notice,  that  the  possessive  case  varies  from  the  nom. 
inative  in  its  termination,  or  ending,  but  the  o&;ed/ve  case  ends 
like  the  nominative.  The  nominative  and  oDJectivo  cases  of 
nouns  must,  therefore,  be  ascertained  by  their  situation  in  a 
sentence,  or  by  considering  the  office  they  perform. 

DECLENSION  OF  NOUNS. 


SING. 

pr.uR. 

81  NO. 

PLUR. 

Nnm. 

king 

kings 

Nom. 

mnn 

men 

Pass. 

king's 

kings' 

Poss. 

man's 

men's 

Obj. 

king. 

kings. 

Obj. 

man. 

men. 

Now,  if  you  have  parsed  every  word  in  the  preceding  ex- 
amples, (except  the,  that,  those,  and  his,)   you  may  proceed 
with  me,  and  parse  the  examples  in  the  following  exercises,  in 
which  are  presented  nouns  and  active-intransitive  verbs, 
"  My  Jlock  increases  yearly." 

Flock  is  a  noun,  a  name  denoting  animals — a  noun  of  mul- 
titude, it  signifies  many  in  one  collective  body — masculine  and 
feminine  gender,  denoting  both  sexes — third  person,  spoken  of 
— singular  number,  it  denotes  but  one  flock — and  in  the  nomi- 

CD 

native  case,  it  is  the  active  agent  of  the  verb  "  increases,"  and 
governs  it,  according  to  Rule  3.  The  nominative  case  governs 
the  verb.     [Decline  it.] 

Increases  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies  to  do — active,  it  ex- 
presses action — intransitive,  the  action  does  not  pass  over  to  an 
object — of  the  third  person,  singular  number,  because  its 
nominative  "  flock"  conveys  unity  of  idea  ;  and  it  agrees  with 
"  flock,"  agreeably  to  ' 

Rule  10.     A  noun  of  muIlHude  conveying  unity  of  idea, 
must  have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  mith  it  in  the  singular, 
"  The  divided  multitude  hastily  disperse.'' 

Multitude  is  a  noun,  a  name  that  denotes  persons — a  collec- 
tive noun,  or  noun  of  multitude,  it  signifies  many — masculine 
and  feminine  gender,  it  implies  both  sexes — third  person,  spo- 
ken of — singular  number,  it  represents  but  one  multitude,  or 
collective  body  ;  (hut  in  another  sense,  it  is  plural,  as  it  con- 
veys plurality  of  idea,  and,  also,  implies  more  individuals 
thaa  one ;) — and  in  the  nominative  case,  it  is  the  actor  and 
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siibicct  of  llie  vorb  "  disperse,"  which  it  govprns,  according  to 
Rule  3.  The  nom.  case  governs  the  verb. — Declined. — Sing, 
nom.  multitude,  poss.  multitude's,  obj.  njultitude. — Plur.  nom. 
multitudes,  poss.  multitudes',  obj.  multitudes. 

Disperse  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies  to  do— active,  it  ex- 
presses action — intransitive,  the  action  does  not  terminate  on 
an  object — third  person,  plural  nuniber,  because  its  nominative 
"  multitude"  conveys  plurality  of  idea;  and  it  agrees  with 
"  multitude"  agreeably  to 

Rule  11.  A  noun  of  mulfilude  conveying  plurality  of  idea, 
must  have  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  wit/i  it  in  the  plural. 

Rules  1 0,  and  1 1 ,  rest  on  a  sandy  foundation.     They  appear 
not  to  '-e  based  on  the  principles  of  the  language;  and,  tliere- 
fore,  it  might,  perhaps,  be  better  to  reject  than  to  retain  them. 
Their  application  is  quite  limited.      In  many  instances,  they 
will  not  apply  to  nouns  of  multitude.     'J'iie  existence  of  such 
a  thing  ns  "  unity  or  plurality  of  idea,"  as  applicable  to  nouns 
of  this  class,  is  doubtful.     It  is  just  as  correct  to  say,  "  The 
meeting  was  divided  in  its  sentiments,"  as  to  say,  "The  meet- 
ing were  divided  in  Me/r  sentiments."     Both  are  equally  sup- 
ported  by  the  genius  of  the  language,   and  by  the  power  of 
custom.     It  is  correct  to  say,  either  that  "  The  fleet  were  dis- 
persed ;"  "  The  council  were  unanimous ;"  "  The  council  were 
divided  ;"  or  that   "  The  jleet  was  dispersed  ;"    "  The  council 
was  unanimous;"  "■  The  council  was  divided."     But  perhaps 
for  the  sake  of  euphony,  in  some  instances,  custom  has  deci- 
ded in  favour  of  a  singular,  and  in  others,  of  a  plural  construc- 
tion, connected  with  words  of  this  class.     For  example  ;  cus- 
tom gives  a  preference  to  the  constructions,  "  My  people  do  not 
consider  ;"    "  Tiie  peasantry  go  barefoot ;"  "  The  Jlock  is  his 
object ;"  instead  of,  "  My  jjeople  doth  not  consider  ;"    "  The 
peasantry  goes  barefoot;"    "  The  ^ocZ:  ore  his  object."     In 
instances  like  these,  the  application  of  the  foregoing  rules  Tway 
be  of  some    use  ;   but  the  constructions   in  which  tl  "V  do  not 
apply,  are  probably  more  numerous  than  those  in  which  they 
do. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 


Nom.  case. 

In  iron. 

verb. 

Nom.  case. 

Intran.  verb. 

Men 

labour. 

The  sun 

sets. 

Armies 

march. 

The  moon 

rises. 

Vessels 

sail. 

The  stars 

twinkle. 

Birds 

fly- 

The  rain 

descends. 

Clouds 

move. 

The  river 

flows. 

Multitudes 

perish. 

The  nation 

mourns. 

.  ;   I 


Your  improvemexit  in  g^rammar  depends^  not  on  the  Dumber 
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of  words  which  you  parse,  but  on  the  attention  which  you  p;ive 
the  subject.  You  may  parte  the  same  exercises  several  times 
over. 

For  the  gratification  of  those  who  prefer  it,  I  here  present 
another 

DIVISION   OF    VERBS. 

Verl ,  are  of  two  kinds,,  transitive  and  intransitive. 

A  verb  is  transitive  when  the  action  affects  an  object ;  as, 
"Earthquakes  rocA:  i<ingdoms  ;  thrones  and  palacf>s  are  shaken 
down  ;  and  potentates,  princes,  and  subjects,  are  buried  in  one 
common  grave." 

The  nominative  to  a  passive  verb,  is  the  object,  but  not  the  agent  of  the 
action. 

A  verb  is  intransitive  when  it  has  no  object;  as,  "The  waters 
came  upon  me ;"  "  I  am  ho  wiio  was,  and  is,  and  is  to  come.'^ 

As  an  exercise  on  what  you  have  been  studying,  1  will  now 
put  to  you  a  few  questions,  all  of  which  you  ought  to  be  able 
to  answer  before  you  proceed  any  farther. 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

With  what  two  jreneral  divisions  of  grammar  does  the  second  lec- 
ture beijin? — Of  what  does  Etymology  treat  ? — Of  what  does  Syn- 
tax treat? — On  what  is  based  the  true  principles  of  classification  ?— 
How  do  you  af«certain  the  part  of  speech  to  which  a  word  bolonjjs  ? 
— What  is  mf^ant  by  Its  manner  of  meaiiinsif  ? — Name  the  ten  parts 
of  speech. — Which  of  these  are  considered  the  most  important  ? — 
By  what  sign  may  a  noun  be  distinguished  ? — How  many  kinds  of 
nouns  are  there  ? — What  beionfr  to  nouns  ? — What  is  gender? — How 
many  genders  have  nouns  ? — What  is  person  ? — How  many  persons 
have  nouns? — What  is  number? — How  manv  numbers  have  nouns? 
— What  is  case  ? — How  many  cases  have  nouns  ? — Does  case  consist 
in  the  inflections  of  a  noun  ? — How  many  kinds  of  verbs  are  there? 
— By  what  sign  may  a  verb  be  known  ? — What  belong  to  verbs  ? — 
What  is  synthesis  ? — What  is  analysis  ? — What  is  parsing  ? — Repeat 
the  order  of  parsinjr  the  noun. — Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  the  verb. 
— What  rule  do  you  apply  in  parsing  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case? 
— What  rule,  in  parsing  a  noun  in  the  nomina.ive  case  ? — What 
rule  applies  in  parsing  a  verb? — What  is  meant  by  govornmein,  ? — 
Explain  rules  3.  4,  and  12. — By  what  rule  are  the  nominative  and 
objective  cases  of  nouns  known  ? — By  what  sign  can  you  distinguish 
a  transitive  from  an  intransitive  verb  ? — Do  transitive  verbs  ever  ex- 
press a  moral  action  ? — Are  intransitive  and  neuter  verbs  ever  used 
as  transitive  ? — Give  sotne  examples  of  transitive  verbs  with  personal 
and  verbal  objects. — What  rule  do  you  apply  in  parsing  a  noun  in  the 
objective  case? — Explain  rule  20. — In  parsing  a  verb  agreeing  with 
a  noun  of  multitude  conveying  pluraiily  of  idea,  what  rule  do  you 
apply  ? 
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QUKSTIONS  ON  TIIK  NOTES. 

Wliclhor  ilio  Ifiirmr  be  rrquirt'd  Uj  answer  tlie  lollowinp  question**, 
or  not,  i«  ()/  I'onrhi",  lefi  iln^cictii fuiry  uitli  ilie  Iciiclier.  'lie  ainlutr 
t.ukc8  the  lil)eriy  lo  ^u^!^e^sl  iluf  (XjKdieiicy  oi  not,  j?eiierul!y,(ntniciiig 
buclj  u  nquiniiion,  until  fhe  ]>v],il  goes  throvgh  the  book  a  second  litne, 

NumcMoiue  participial  iioiius. — Wliatare  abstract  nouns? — VVIial 
is  the  distinciidii  between  abstract  nouns  and  adjectives  ? — What  aro 
natural  nouns? — Artificial  nouns? — What  is  the  distinction  between 
material  and  immaterial  nouns  ? — Are  nouns  ever  of  the  mascuhno 
and  feminine  ^'ender? — Give  ex'iniples. —  VMien  are  nouns,  naiiir.iliy 
neuter,  convened  into  the  masculino  or  feminine  gender? — (iive  ex- 
amples — SpeuU  some  nouns  that  aro  always  in  the  singular  n  niber. 
— Some  that  are  always  plural. — Seak  some  that  are  in  the  same 
form  in  boih  numbers. — Name  all  iho  various  ways  of  forming  the 
plural  number  o(  notins. — 01  what  number  arc  the  nouns  news^means, 
alms,  and  amends? — Name  the  plurals  to  the  following  compound 
nouns,  handful,  cvjfuil  spoonful,  hmther-in-laiv,  court-martial. 

QUESTIONS  ON  TilE  PIIILOSOFMIICAL  NOTES. 

What  has  usually  been  the  object  of  philosophical  investigations 
of  language?  (page  32) — Do  the  syntactical  dependences  and  con- 
nexions of  words  depend  on  their  original  import  ? — Is  the  power  of 
association  and  custom  rfficienl  in  changing  the  radical  meaning  of 
some  words? — Have  w^rds  intrinsically  a  signitication  of  their  own; 
or  Is  their  meaning  inftrential ;  i.  e.  such  as  custom  has  assigned  to 
them?  (page  38.) — <'n  what  fact  is  based  the  true,  philosophical 
principle  of  classilicalion  ? — Define  philosophical  grammar. — Which 
is  supposed  to  be  the  original  part  of  speech  ? — How  were  llie  others 
formed  from  that? — How  many  parts  of  speech  may  be  recognised 
in  a  scientific  development  and  arrangement  of  the  principles  of  our 
language? — Name  ihein  — What  testimony  have  we  that  many  things 
do  not  act?  (page  43.) — Repect  eomc  of  the  orjrumcnts  in  favour  of, 
and  against,  ihe  principle  which  regards  all  verbs  »h  active. — In  what 
moods  are  verbs  used  in  their  rumn-statel  (page  48  ) — Give  exam- 
ples.— What  is  said  of  the  terminations,  est,  eth,  s,  and  en,  and  of  the 
words,  be  and  do. 

REMARKS  ON  VERBS  AND  NOUNS. 

You  have  already  been  informed,  that  verbs  are  the  most  important 
part  of  speech  in  our  language  ;  and  to  convince  you  «if  their  impor- 
tance, 1  now  toll  ynu,  that  you  cannot  express  a  thought,  or  commu- 
nicate an  idea,  without  making  use  of  a  verb,  either  expressed  or 
implied.  Veibs  express,  not  only  the  slate  or  manner  of  being,  h\x\, 
likewise,  all  the  difTereni  actions  and  movements  of  ail  creatures  and 
things,  whether  aninifiie  or  inaiiiniaie.  As  yet  I  huve  given  yon  only 
a  pjiriiii!  (!(s(ripiif  n  ol  ihis  seri  of  wotds  ;  bni  wlien  y<'U  aje  lieit(  r 
pref  ai(d  lo  ccnijiitheiuj  ilie  si.ljtTi,  J  will  txp  ain  all  ilair  piopiriics, 
and  sin  w  y(.ii  tlie  \m  |cj  mm. Mr  ol  nsii  jj  ih«  ni. 

A  woid  that  is  gent  rally  a  rutun,  som -times  becomes  a  xerb ;  and 
a  verb  is  frequently  used  as  a  noun.    These  changes  depend  oil  the 
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nense  which  the  word  conveys ;  or,  rnlhcr,  on  the  office  it  performs  in 
tlie  Mentence  ;  tliat  in,  iho  manner  in  wliicli  it  is  uppliod  to '.hii.gs. 
For  in.*^taiict' ;  ^;!i)ry  ]»  gerjcrully  a  notin  ;  as, '• 'i'lie  ^'/r>n/ ot  (jo(l'« 
tliro'i^i."  But  it  I  sny,  1  ^' '  '  ,  i"  n'ligion  ;  or  ile  glmicn  in  wicked- 
iicr-H,  the  word^f/ory  biconifN  a  M-rb.  'I'lio  Une  of  man  is  incon.Htnrjt. 
In  this  r*entcnce,  Une  iM  n  nuun  ;  in  the  next,  it  is  u  verb  :  The}  hne 
viitno.  lie  ?rfl//rs  swiftly  ;  JScavongerH  v7/r<'/)  the  HtreetH  ;  The  ."hip 
sails  well.  In  these  phra;  ea,  the  words  valk^  sweep,  and  sails,  aro 
verbs  ;  in  the  following  they  are  nouns  :  Those  are  pleasant  walks  ; 
lie  lakes  a  broad  sweep;  The  ship  lowered  her  sails. 

Tints  you  see,  it  is  irnpnssihlo  for  you  to  become  a  grammn- 
riun  without  exercising  your  judgiuent.  If  you  have  sufficient 
resolution  to  do  this,  you  will,  in  a  short  tinrie,  perftctly  under- 
stand  the  nature  and  office  of  the  diirerent  parts  of  speech, 
their  various  proportits  and  relations,  ;aid  the  rules  c  f  syntax 
that  apply  to  them  ;  and,  in  a  few  weeKs  be  able  fo  speak  and 
write  accurarely.  But  you  must  not  take  thingr  for  grunted, 
without  exaininirjg  their  propriety  and  cc  rectnF'-««.  No-  You 
are  not  a  mere  automaton,  or  boy-vw chine  ;  but  a  rationa'  Heing. 
You  ought,  therefore,  to  think  methodically,  to  reason  i  undly, 
and  to  investigate  every  principle  ci  itically.  D'^u'l  be  afraid  l*^ 
think  for  yourself .  You  know  not  the  high  dest.ii}  that  awaits 
you.  You  know  not  the  height  to  which  you  may  soar  in  tlie 
scale  of  intellectual  existence.  Go  on,  then,  boldly,  and  with 
unyieltling  perseverance;  and  if  you  do  not  gain  admittance 
into  the  temple  of  fame,  strive,  at  all  hazards,  to  drink  of  the 
fountain  which  gurgles  from  its  base. 

EXKRCISKS  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note  1,  to  Uule  1*2.  A  noun  in  the  possessive  case,  should 
always  be  distinguished  by  the  apostrophe,  or  mark  of  elision  ; 
as.  The  nation's  glory. 

That  girls  book  is  cleaner  than  tljv>rc  boys  books. 

Not  correct,  because  the  x\o\xr\s  girls  ano  i  .},a  ire  both  in  the  possessiv* 
case,  and,  therefore,  require  the  apostrophe,  by  which  they  si  ould  be 
distinguished  ;  thus,  "  girl's,  boys',"  according  to  the  preceding  Note. 
[Repent  the  note.] 

Thy  aiicestors  virtue  is  no*^  thine. 

If  the  writer  of  this  sentence  meant  one  ancestor,  he  should  have  in- 
serted the  npoptrnphe  nfler  r,  thus,  "  ancestor'n ;"  if  more  thnn  one,  fifier 
*,  \huif,"  ancestors'  viuue;"  but,  by  netrlectinw  to  place  the  apostrophe, 
ho  has  left  his  niennipfr  nnibicnous,  nrul  we  cannot  ascertain  it.  This,  and 
a  thousand  other  inistnkes  you  will  often  meet  with,  demons-trnte  the  truth 
of  my  declarntioi),  namely,  tlint,  "  without  the  knowledge  and  applica- 
tion of  ffrumniar  rule?,  you  will  often  sptak  and  write  in  such  a  manner  as 
not  to  be  undvr stood."  You  may  now  turn  back  and  re-examined  the 
"illustration"  (if  Rules .1,  4,  and  12, on  page  53,  and  then  correct  the  fol- 
lowing examples  about /ve  Umes  over. 
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A  mothers  tenderness  and  a  fathers  care,  are  natures  gift's 
for  mans  advantage.  Wisdoms  precept's  form  the  good  mans 
interest  and  happiness.  They  suffer  for  conscience's  sake. 
He  is  reading  Cowpers  poems.  James  bought  Johnsons  Dic- 
tionary. 

Rule  4.  A  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number 
and  person. 

Those  boys  improves  rapidly.  The  men  labours  in  the 
field.  Nothing  delight  some  persons.  Thou  shuns  the  light. 
He  dare  not  do  it.     They  reads  well. 

I  know  you  can  correct  these  sentences  without  a  rule,  for  they  all  have 
a  harsh  sound,  which  offfnds  the  ear.  I  wish  you,  however,  to  adopt  the 
habit  of  correcting  errors  by  applying  rules  ;  for,  by-and-by,  you  will  meet 
with  errors  in  composition  which  you  cannot  correct,  if  you  are  ignorant 
of  the  applicati  n  of  grammar  rules. 

Now  let  us  clearly  understand  this  4th  Rule.  Recollect  it  applies  to  the 
verb,  and  not  to  the  noun  ;  therefore,  in  these  examples  the  verbjs  un. 
grammatical.  The  noun  boys,  in  the  first  sentence,  is  of  the  third  person 
plural,  and  the  verb  improves  is  of  the  third  person  singular;  therefore, 
Rule  4th,  is  violated,  because  the  verb  does  not  agree  with  its  nominative 
in  number.  It  should  be,  "  boys  improve.'"  The  verb  would  then  be 
plural,  and  agree  with  its  nominative  according  to  the  Rule.  In  the  4ih 
sentence,  the  verb  does  not  agee  in  person  with  its  nominative.  Thou 
is  of  the  second  person,  and  shuns  is  of  the  third.  It  should  be,  "  thou 
shunnest,"  &.c.  You  may  correct  the  other  sentences,  and,  likewise,  the 
following  exercises  in 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 
A  variety  of  pleasing  objects  charm  the  eye.     The  number 
of  inhabitants  of  the   United    States   exceed   nine    millions. 
Nothing  but  vain  and  foolish  pursuits  delight  some  persons. 

In  vain  our  flocks  and  fields  increase  our  store, 
When  our  abundance  make  us  wish  for  more. 

While  ever  and  anon,  there  falls 
Huge  heaps  of  hoary,  moulder'd  walls. 
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LECTURE    III. 


OF    ARTICLES. 

An  article  is  a  word  prefixed  to  nouns  to  limit  their 
signification;  as,  a  man  the  woman. 

There  are  only  two  articles,  a  or  an  and  the.  A  or  an 
is  called  the  indefinite  article.  The  is  called  the  definite 
article. 
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The  indefinite  article  limits  the  noun  to  one  of  a  kind, 
but  to  no  particular  one  ;  as,  a  house. 

The  definite  article  generally  limits  the  noun  toa  par^ 
ticular  object,  or  collection  of  objects ;  as,  the  house,  the 
men. 

The  small  claims  of  the  article  to  a  separate  rank  as  a  dis- 
tinct part  of  spnech,  ought  not  to  be  admitted  in  a  scientific 
classiticalion  of  words.  A  and  ike,  fhis,  and  that^  ten,  few  and 
fourth,  and  many  other  words,  are  used  to  restrict,  vary,  or 
define  the  signification  of  the  nouns  to  which  they  are  joined. 
They  might,  therefore,  with  propriety,  be  ranked  under  the 
general  head  of  Rcstrictives,  Indexes  or  Defining  A^ectives. 
But,  as  there  is  a  marked  distinction  in  their  particular  mean- 
ing and  application,  each  class  requires  a  separate  explanation. 
Hence,  no  practical  advantage  would  be  gained,  by  rejecting 
their  established  classification  as  articles,  numerals,  and  de- 
monstratives, and  by  giving  them  neto  names*  The  character 
and  application  of  a  and  the  can  be  learned  as  soon  when  they 
are  styled  articles,  as  when  they  are  denominated  specifying 
or  dejining  adjeciives. 

Tlie  history  of  this  part  of  speech  is  very  brief.  As  there 
are  but  two  articles,  a  or  an  and  the,  you  will  know  them 
wherever  they  occur. 

A  noun  used  without  nn  article,  or  nny  other  restrictive,  is 
taken  in  its  general  sense  ;  as,  "  Fniif  is  abundant ;"  "  Gold 
is  .heavy  ;"  "  Man  is  born  to  trouble."  Here  we  mean,  fruit 
and  ijjold  in  general  ^  and  all  mtn,  or  mankind. 

When  wo  wish  to  limit  tlio  nvA  Aug  of  the  noun  to  Otic  object, 
but  to  no  particular  one,  we  eiiiploy  a  or  an.  If  I  say,  "  Give 
me  a  pen  ;"  "  \\\ing  tne«fi  apple  ;"  you  are  at  liberty  to  fetch 
any  pen  or  any  apple  you  picfsse.  A  ov  an,  then,  is  indefinite, 
because  it  leaves  the  nieaniiig  of  the  noun  to  which  it  is  ap- 
plied, as  far  as  regards  the  person  spoken  to,  vague,  or  indeter- 
minale  ;  that  is,  not  definite.  But  when  reference  is  made  to  a 
particular  object,  we  employ  the  ;  as,  "  Give  me  the  pen ;" 
**  Bring  me  the  apple,  or  the  apples."  When  such  a  requisi- 
tion is  ntade,  you  arc  not  at  liberty  to  bring  any  pen  or 
apple  you  please,  but  you  must  fetch  the  particular  pen  or, 
apple  to  which  you  know  me  to  refer.  The  is,  therefore 
called  the  definite  article. 

^' A  star  appears."  Here,  the  star  referred  to  may  be 
known  as  a  particular  star,  definite,  and  distinguished  from  all 
others,  in  the  mind  of  the  speaker  ;  but  to  the  hearer  it  is  left, 
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among  the  thousands  that  bedeck  the  vault  of  heaven,  undis" 
anguished  and  indefinite.  But  when  the  star  has  previously 
been  made  the  subject  of  discourse,  it  becomes,  in  the  minds 
of  both  speaker  and  hearer,  a  definite  object,  and  he  says, 
"  The  star  appears;"  that  is,  that  particular  star  about  which 
we  were  discoursing. 

"  Solomon  built  a  temple"  Did  he  build  any  temple,  un- 
determined which  ?  No ;  it  was  a  particular  temple,  pre. 
eminently  distinguished  from  all  othors.  But  how  does  it  be- 
come a  definite  object  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer  t  Certainly 
not  by  the  phrase  "  a  temple,"  which  indicates  any  temple, 
leaving  it  altogether  undetermined  which  ;  but  supposing  the 
person  addressed  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  fact  as. 
serted,  and  it  becomes  to  him,  in  one  respect  only,  a  definite  and 
particular  temple,  by  means  of  the  associated  words  "  Solo. 
mon  built "  ;  that  is,  by  the  use  of  these  words  in  connexiom 
with  the  others,  the  hearer  gets  the  idea  of  a  temple  distinguish- 
ed as  the  one  erected  by.  Solomon.  If  the  speaker  were  ad- 
dressing one  whom  he  supposed  to  be  unacquainted  with  the 
fact  related,  he  might  make  the  temple  referred  to  a  still  more 
definite  object  in  the  mind  of  the  hearer,  by  a  further  explana- 
tion of  it ;  thus,  "  Solomon  built  a  temple  on  Mount  Zion  ; 
and  that  was  the  temple  to  which  the  Jews  resorted  to  worship.'' 

"  The  lunatic,  <Ae  poet,  and  the  lover, 
"  Are  of  imagination  all  compact." 

**  The  horse  is  a  noble  animal;"  " //<e  dog  is  a  faithful 
creature;"  "//te  wind  blows  ;"  "  </je  wolves  were  howliii«r 
in  the  woods."  In  these  examples  we  do  not  refer  to  any 
particular  lunatics,  poets,  lovers,  horses,  dogs,  winds,  wolves, 
and  woods,  but  we  refer  to  tiiese  particular  classes  of  things, 
in  contradistinction  to  other  objects  or  classes.  The  phrase, 
"  Neither  <Ae  one  nor  the  other,"  is  an  idiom  of  tlio  lanijuaire. 

Remarks. — This  method  of  elucidating  the  anicles,  which  is  popular 

PHlLOcJOPlflCAT   NOTES^         "~~ 

A,   AN,  THE. 

In  a  scientific  arrangement  of  grammatical  principles,  a  and  the  belong 
to  that  class  of  adjectives  denominated  definitives  or  restrictives. 

A,  an,  ane,  or  one,  is  the  past  participle  of  ananad,  to  add,  to  jcin. 
It  denotes  that  the  thing  to  which  it  is  prelixed  is  added,  united  aned, 
an-d,oned  (waned),  or  made  one. 

The  and  that.  According  to  Home  Tooke,  the  is  the  imperative,  and 
that  the  past  participle  of  the  Anglo-Saxon  verb  thean,  to  get,  take,  as- 
Bume.  The  and  that  had  originally  the  same  meaning  :  the  difference  in 
their  present  application  is  a  modern  refinement.  Hence  that,  as  well  as 
the,  was  formerly  used,  indifferently,  before  either  a  singular  or  a  plural 
noon. 
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with  Blair,  Priestley,  Lowth,  Johnson,  Harris,  Beattie,  Coote,  Murray, 
and  many  other  distinguished  philologists,  is  dis-carded  hy  some  of  our 
modern  writers.  But,  by  proving  that  this  theory  is  exceptionable,  they 
by  no  means  make  it  appear  that  it  ought,  therefore,  to  be  rejected. 

Hxceptionalile  or  not,  they  have  not  been  able  to  supply  its  place  with 
one  that  is  more  convenient  in  practice.  Neither  have  they  adopted  one 
less  exceptionable.  The  truth  is,  after  all  which  can  be  done  to  render 
the  definitions  and  rules  of  grammar  comprehensive  and  accurate,  they 
will  still  be  fo  nd,  when  critically  examined  by  men  of  learning  and 
science,  more  or  less  exceptionable.  These  exceptions  and  imperfec- 
tions are  the  unavoidable  consequence  of  the  imperfiections  of  the  lan- 
guage. Language,  as  well  as  every  thing  else  of  human  invention,  will 
always  be  imperfect.  Consequently,  a  perfect  system  of  grammatical 
principles  would  not  suit  it.  A  ;vrr/ecf  grammar  will  not  be  produced, 
until  some  perfect  being  writes  it  for  a  perfect  language  ;  and  a  perfect 
language  will  not  be  constructed  until  some  super-huvian  agency  is  em- 
ployed in  its  production.  All  grammatical  principles  and  systems  which 
are  not  perfect  are  exceptionable. 

NOTKS. 

1.  The  article  is  omitted  before  nouns  implying  the  different  virtues, 
vices,  passions,  qualities,  sciences,  arts,  metals,  herbs,  &c.  ;  us,"iliorfc*- 
ty  is  becoming.  Falsehood  is  odious  ;  Grammar  is  useful,"  &c. 

2.  The  article  is  not  prefixed  to  ]»roper  nouns  ;  as,  Barron  killed  De* 
catur  ;  except  byway  of  eminence,  or  for  the  sake  of  distinguishing  a 
particular  family,  or  when  some  noun  is  understood  ;  as,  "  He  is  not  a 
Franklin,  he  is  a  Lee,  or  of  the  family  of  the  Lees  ;  We  sailed  down 
the  (river)  Missouri." 

3.  An  adjective  is  frequently  placed  between  the  article  and  the  noun 
with  which  the  article  agrees ;  as,  "  A  good  boy  ;  an  industrious  man." 
J^ometimes  the  adjective  precedes  the  article  ;  as,  "  As  great  n  man  as 
Alexander  ;  Such  a  slianie." 

4.  In  referiing  to  many  individuals,  when  we  wi.<h  to  bring  each  sepa- 
rately under  consideration,  the  indefinite  article  is  someiiines  placed  be- 
tween the  adjective  many  and  a  singular  noun  ;  an,  "  Where  many  rt 
rosebud  rears  its  blushing  head;"  Full  many  a  flower  is  born  to  blush 
unseen." 

5.  The  definite  article  the  is  frequently  applied  to  adverbs  in  the  com- 
parative or  superlative  degree;  as,  "  The  more  1  exaniiiie  ii,  the  better 
I  like  it  ;  I  idte  this  the  least  of  any  " 

You  mny   prcc((c!  r.rd  parse  the  ftHovirg  articles,  when 
you  shall  have  comuiittcci    this. 

SYSTEMATIC  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 
The  order  of  parsing  an   Article  i.- — an  article,   and 
why? — definite  or  indefinite,   and   why? — with   what 
noun  dues  it  agree  ? — Rule. 

"He  i.s  thf  son  of  a  kinij." 
The  is  an  article,  a  word  prefi.Ked  to  a  noun,  to  limit  its  sig- 
nification— definite,  it  limits  the  noun  to  a  parlicular  object — it 
belongs  to  the  noun  *'  son,''  according  to 
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Rule  2.  The  definite  article  the  belongs  to  nouns  in  the 
singular  or  plural  number. 

A  IS  an  articlo,  a  word  placrd  before  n  noun  tolinnit  its  sig- 
nification— indefinite,  il  limits  the  noun  to  one  of  a  kind,  but 
to  no  particulor  one — it  agrees  with  "  king,"  agreeably  to 

Rule  1.  The  arlicho.  or  an^agreeswith  7'ouns  in  the  sin* 
gular  number  only. 

Note— By  con  idering  the  original  menning  of  this  article,  the  pro- 
priety of  Rule  1  >vill  appear.  A  or  an  (formerly  written  ane)  being 
equivalent  to  on-,  nr/y  one,  or  some  one,  cannot  be  prefixed  to  nouns  in 
the  plural  number.  There  is,  however,  an  exception  to  this  rule.  A  is 
placed  before  a  plural  noun  when  any  of  the  following  adjectives  come 
between  the  article  and  the  noun  :  few,  great,  many,  dozen,  hundred, 
thousand,  million  ,'  as,  a  few  men,  a  thourand  houses,  &c. 

After  having  parsed  these  articles  several  times  over,  please 

to  read  this  third   lecture   three  times  ;  then  turn  back,  and 

examine  the  second  lecture  critically,  observing  to  parse  every 

example  according  to  the  directions  previously  given,  which 

will   prepare   you  to  parse  systematically  all  the   articles, 

nouns,  and  verbs  in  these  subsequent 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

A  bird  pings.  An  eagle  flies.  Monntnins  stand.  The  multitude 
pursue  pleasure.  Tlic  reaper  reaps  the  farnifr's  grain.  Farmers  mow 
the  grass.  Farmcr.V  boys  spread  the  hny.  The  clerk  sells  the  mer- 
chant's goods.  An  ostrich  ontrnns  an  Ar.ih's  horse.  Cecrops  founded 
Ath«'ns.  Giiliileo  invi-nied  ilie  telescope.  .Iniurs  Maopherson  translated 
Ossian's  poems.  Sir  Francis  Drake  circmTiniivitrnted  the  globe.  Doctor 
Denjamin  Fr;uikljn  invented  ilie  lighining-rod.  Washington  Irving 
wroic  the  Sketch  Book. 

I  will  now  o(TfT  a  few  remarks  on  ilie  inisnpplioation  of  the  articles, 
which,  with  the  exercise  of  your  own  (ii--criniiiiaiing  powers,  will  enable 
you  to  use  them  wiiii  propriety.  Mm,  before  you  proceed,  please  to 
answer  the  followiriii 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWKRllD  IN   PARSING. 

How  many  articles  are  (here  ?  In  what  sense  is  a  noun  taken,  when 
it  has  no  article  to  limit  it  ?       Repeat  the  ntdrr  of  narsinij  an  article. — 


\V 
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What  ruie  nj)p!ies  in  p.nrsmg  the  dejinite  article  1 
the  indejinile  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  NOTES. 

Betore  what  nf)uns  is  tlie  article  omitu-d  \  Is  the  article  the  evt*r  ap- 
plied to  adverbs  ?  (iive  fxajiiples.  Wiiat  is  the  meaning  of  n  or  an  .' 
When  is  a  or  an  placed  before  a  plural  noun  }  Fr«)m  wtua  are  a,  the, 
and  that  derived  .' 

EXERCISES  IN  FALSI;:  SYNTAX. 

Note  to  Rule  1.  An  is  used  before  a  vowel  or  silent  /»,  at]  J 

a  before  a  consonant  or  u  long,  and  also  before  the  word  one. 

It  is  not  only  disagreeable  to  the  ear,  but,  according  to  this  note  im- 
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jnslated 
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Irving 
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proper  to  say  a  apple,  a  humble  suppliant,  an  hero,  an  unix'ersity,  be- 
cause the  word  apple  begins  with  a  vowel,  and  A  is  not  sounded  in  the 
word  humble,  for  which  reasons  a  should  be  an  in  the  first  iwo  exam- 
ples ;  but,  as  the  h  is  sounded  in  liero,  and  the  u  is  long  in  university,  a 
ought  to  be  prefixed  to  these  words:  thus,  an  apple,  an  humble  sup- 
pliant; a  hero,  a  university.     You  may  correct  the  following 

EXAMPLES. 

A  enemy,  a  inkstand,  a  hour,  an  horse,  an  herald,  an 
heart,  an  heathen,  an  union,  a  umbrella,  an  useful  hook, 
many  an  one.  Tliis  is  an  iuird  saying.  They  met  with  an 
lieavy  loss.     He  would  not  jrivrfan  hat  for  an  horse. 

Note  1,  to  Rule  2.  The  articles  are  often  properly 
omitted:  when  used  they  should  he  justly  applied,  acording 
to  their  distinct  character ;  as,  "  Gold  is  corrupting  ;  The 
sea  is  green  ;  A  lion  is  bold."  It  would  be  improper  to  say, 
The  gold  is  corrupting  ;   Sea  is  green  ;  Lion  is  bold. 

Tile  grass  is  good  for  horses,  and  wheat  for  the  men.  Grass 
is  good  for  the  iiorses,  and  the  wheat  for  men.  Grass  looks 
well.      Wheat  is  blighted. 

In  the  first  of  these  sentences  we  are  not  speaking  of  any  particular 
kind  of  grass  or  wheat,  neither  do  we  wish  to  limit  the  meaning  to  any 
particular  crop  or  field  of  grass,  or  quantity  of  wheat  ,  but  we  are  speak- 
ing of  grass  and  wheat  generally,  therefore  the  article  the  should  be 
omitted.  In  the  second  sentence  we  do  not  refer  to  any  definite  kind, 
quality,  or  number  of  horses  or  mfin  :  but  to  horses  and  men  generally  ; 
that  is,  the  terms  are  here  used  to  denote  whole  species;  therefore  the 
article  should  be  omitted,  and  the  sentence  should  read  thus,"  Gras."-;  is 
good  for  horses,  and  wheat  for  men." 

In  the  third  and  fourth  examples,  we  wish  to  limit  our  mfaning  to  the 
crops  of  grass  and  wheat  now  on  the  ground,  which,  in  cjntradistinction 
to  the  crops  heretofore  raised,  are  considered  as  particular  objects; 
therefore  we  should  say,  "  The  gra  s  looks  well  ;  The  wheat  is  blighted." 

Note  2.  When  a  noun  is  used  in  its  genervJ  sense,  the 
article  should  be  omitted;  us,  ^^  Poetry  is  a  phasing  art;" 
"  Oranges  grow  in  New  Orleans." 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Corn  in  the  garden,  grows  well  ;  but  corn  in  the  field,  does  not.  How 
does  the  tobacco  sell  ?  The  tobacco  is  dear.  How  do  you  like  the  study 
of  the  gvammar  ?  The  grammar  is  a  pleasing  study.  A  cafidid  temper 
is  proper  for  the  man.  World  is  vide.  The  man  is  mortal.  And  I 
persecuted  this  way  unto  the  death.  The  earth,  the  air,  the  fire,  and  the 
water,  are  the  four  elements  of  the  old  philosophers, 


LECTURE  IV. 

OF  ADJECTIVES. 
An  Adjective  is  a  word  added  to  a  noun,  to  express 
its  quality  or  kind,  or  to  restrict  its  meaning ;  as,  a  good 
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man  ;  a  ftay?  man;  a  /ree  man;  an  unfortunate   man; 
one  man ;  forti/  men. 

In  the  phrases,  a  good  apple,  a  bad  apple,  a  large  apple,  a 
smafl  apple,  a  red  appie,  a  lokile  apple,  a  green  apple,  a  sweet 
apple,  a  sour  apple,  c  biUer  apple,  a  round  apple,  a  /mr</  apple, 
a  soft  apple,  a  mellow  apple,  a  /a/r  ap|>le,  a  May  appln,  an 
ear///  apple,  a  late  apple,  a  winter  apple,  a  cah  apple,  u  thorn 
apple,  a  welltasted  apple,  an  ill-looking  apple,  a  wate/  tiT'ed 
apple,  you  perceive  that  all  ihosf;  won'  in  if.KUcs  ..re  tri^c- 
tives,  because  each  expresses  some  qualitr  or  property  of 'he 
noun  apple,  or  it  s!iows  what  hmd  of  an  apple  it  is  of  which  we 
are  speaking. 

The  distinction  between  a  noun  and  an  adjezlhe.  is  vary 
clear.  A  noun  is  the  name  cfa  tiling  ;  but  nn  udjccfive  de- 
notes simply  the  quality  or  properly  :>^  u  {\iw^.  This  is  )iyte 
cloth.  In  this  example,  the  difft;reiicf>  betwfon  the  word  de- 
noting'  the  thing,  and  that  denoting  the  quality  of  it,  is  easily 
perceived.  You  certainly  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  know  that 
the  worJ  c\ith  expresses  the  name,  andjine  the  quality  of  the 
thing  ;  conseqitently  j^/je  must  be  an  adjective.  If  I  say,  He 
is  a  wise  man,  a  prudent  man,  a  wicked  man  or  an  un. 
grateful  man,  the  words  in  italics  are  adjectives,  because 
each  expresses  a  quality  of  the  noun  man.  And  if  I  say, 
He  is  a  tall  man,  a  short  man,  a  lohite  man,  a  black  man, 
or  a  persecuted  man,  the  words  tall,  short,  white,  black,  and 
persecuted  are  also  adjectives,  because  they  tell  what  kind  of 
a  man  he  is  of  whom  I  am  speaking,  or  they  attribute  to  him 
some  particular  property. 

Some  adjectives  restrict  or  limit  the  signification  of  the 
nouns  to  which  they  are  joined,  and  are,  therefore,  sometimes 
called  definites  ;  as,  one  era,  seven  ages,  the  )irfi<  man,  the 
whole  mass,  no  trouble,  those  men,  that  book,  all  regions. 

Other  adjectives  defne  or  describe  nouns,  or  do  both ;  as, 
Jine  silk,  blue  paper,  a  heavy  shower,  pure  water,  green  moun- 
tains,  bland  breezes,  gurgling   rills,  glass  window,  window 
glass,  beaver  hats,  chip  bonnets,  black-berry  ridge,  Monroe  gar- 
den, Juniata  iron,  Cincinnati  steam-mill. 

Some  adjectives  are  secondary,  and  qualify  other  adjec- 
tives ;  as,  pale  red  lining,  dark  blue  silk,  deep  sea  green  sash, 
soft  iron  blooms,  red  hot  iron  plate. 

You  will  frequently  find  the  adjective  placed  after  the  noun; 
as,  "  Those  men  are  tall ;  A  lion  is  bold  ;  The  weather  is 
calm  ;  The  tree  is  three  feet  thick,*' 
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Should  you  ever  be  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  an  adjective  from 
the  other  parts  of  speech,  the  following  sign  will  enable  you  to 
tell  it.  Any  word  that  will  make  sense  with  the  word  thing 
added,  or  wiih  any  other  noun  following  it,  is  an  adjective  ;  as, 
a  high  thing,  a  low  thing,  a  hot  thing,  a  cold  thing,  an  unjmish' 
ed  thing,  a  new-fashioned  thing;  or,  a  pleasant  prospect,  a 
long.deserted  dwelling,  an  American  soldier,  a  Greek  Testa- 
ment. Are  these  words  adjectives,  distant,  yonder,  peaceful, 
long.sided,  double-headed  ?  A  distant  object  or  thing,  yonder 
hill,  &;c.  They  are.  They  will  make  sense  with  a  noun 
after  them.  Adjoctives  sometimes  become  adverbs.  This 
matter  will  be  explained  in  Lecture  VI.  In  parsing,  you 
may  generally  know  an  adjective  by  its  qualifying  a  noun  or 
pronoun. 

Most  words  ending  in  ing  are  present  participles.  These 
are  frequently  used  as  adjectives;  therefore,  most  participles 
will  make  sense  with  the  addition  of  the  word  thing,  or  any 
other  noun,  after  them  ;  as,  a  pleasing  thing,  a  moving  spec- 
tacle, mouldering  ruins. 

In  the  Latin  language,  and  many  others,  adjectives,  like  nouns,  have 
gender,  number  and  case ;  but  in  the  English  language  they  have  neither 
gender,  person,  number,  nor  case.  Tiiese  properties  belong  to  creature* 
and  things,  and  nut  to  their  qualities ;  therefore  gender,  person,  num- 
ber, and  case  are  the  properties  of  nouns,  and  not  of  adjectives. 

Adjectives  are  varied  only  to  express  the  degrees  of 
comparison.  They  have  three  degrees  of  comparison, 
the  Positive,  the  Comparative,  and  the  Supeilative. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  NOTES. 

ADNOUNS. 

Adnoun  or  Adjective,  comes  from  the  Latin,  ad  and  adjico  to  add  to. 

Adnounsare  a  class  of  words  added  to  nouns  to  vary  their  cemprehen- 
sion,  or  to  determine  their  extension.  Those  which  effect  the  former 
object,  are  called  adjective,  or  attributes ;  and  those  which  effect  the 
latter,  restrictives.  It  is  not,  in  all  cases,  easy  to  determine  to  which  of 
these  classes  an  adnoun  should  be  referred.  Words  which  express  simply 
the  qualities  of  nouns  are  adjectives;  and  such  as  denote  their  situation 
or  number,  are  restrictives. 

Adjectives  were  originally  nouns  or  verbs. 

Some  consider  the  adjective,  in  its  present  application,  exactly  equivalen  ^ 
to  a  noun  connected  to  another  noun  by  means  of  juxtaposition,  ot  a  pre* 
position,  or  of  a  corresponding  flexion .  "  A  golden  cup,"  say  they,  '•  is  th« 
same  as  a  gold  cup,  or  a  cup  of  gold."  But  this  prinuiple  appears  to  be 
exceptionable.  '*  A  cup  of  gold,"  may  mean  either  a  cnp-full  of  gold,  or 
a  cup  made  of  gold.  "  An  oaken  cask,"  signifies  an  oak  cask,  or  a  cask 
of  oak ;  1.  e.  a  cask  made  of  oak  ;  but  a  beer  cask,  and  a  cask  of  Iter, 
sre  two  different  things.     A  virtuous  soq  ;  a  son  of  virtut. 
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The  positive  degree  expresses  the  quality  or  an  object 
without  any  increase  or  diminution;  as,  gooJ,  wise,  great. 

The  comparative  degree  increases  or  lessens  the  posi- 
tive in  signification;  as,  belter,  wiser,  greater,  less  wise 

The  superlative  degree  increases  or  lessens  the  positive 
to  the  highest  or  lowest  degree ;  as,  best,  wisest,  greatest, 
least  wise, 

COMPARISON  OF  ADJECTIVES. 

More  and  most  form  the  comparilive  and  superlative  degrees 
by  increasing  the  positive  ;  and  less  and  least  by  diminishing  it. 

Comparison  by  increasing  the  positive. 

Comparative.  Superlative. 

greater,  greatest, 

wiser,  wii^est. 

more  holy,  most  holy, 

more  iVu^^al,  most  (rugah 

Compariscfi  by  dimishiog  the  positive. 

Comparative.  Superlative. 

less  wise,  least  wise 

less  holy,  v  least  holy, 

less  frugal,  kast  irugal. 

NUMERAL  A  DJEC^IVES. 

used  in  counting  are  called   numeral  adjec- 
^  cardinal  kinc 


Foaitive. 

great, 
wise, 
holy, 
frugal^ 

Positive. 

wise, 
holy, 
frugal. 


iives 


as, 


twenty,  fiftt^,  &c. 


/" 


The  distinguishing  characteristic  of  the  adjective,  appears  to  consist  in 
its  both  naming  a  quality,  and  atlrihuting  that  quality  to  some  object. 

The  terminations  en,  ed,  and  ig,  (our  modern  y,)  signifying  give,  add, 
join,  denote  that  the  names  of  qualities  to  which  they  are  postfixed,  are 
to  be  attributed  to  other  nouns  possessing  such  qualities :  wood-en,  wood-j> 
See  pag  e  38. 

Left  is  the  past  participle  of  the  verb  lent  Home  Tooke  defines  vight 
to  be  that  which  is  ordered  or  directed.  The  tight  hand  is  that  which 
your  parents  ant)  custom  direct  you  lo  use  in  preference  to  the  other.  And 
when  you  employ  that  in  preference,  the  other  is  the  leaved,  leav'd 
or  left  hand  ;  i.  e.  the  one  leuved  or  left.  "  The  one  shall  be  taken,  and 
the  other  (leaved)  left." 

Own.  Formerly,  a  man's  own  what  he  worked  for,  own  being  a 
past  participle  of  a  verb  signifying  to  work. 

Restrictivea.  Some  restrictives,  in  modern  times,  are  applied  only  to 
singular  nouns ;  such  as  a  or  an,  another,  one,  this,  that,  each  everp^ 
•ither.  Others,  onliy  to  plural  nouns  ;  as,  these,  those,  two,  three,  few, 
Mtveral,  all.    But  most  restrictives,  I'ke  ndiectives,  are  applied  to  both 
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Words  used  in  numbering  are  called  numeral  adjec- 
tives of  the  ordinal  kind ;  as,  first,  second,  third,  fourth, 
twentieth,  fiftieth,  &c. 

Note.  The  words  many, /ctr,  and  9evei'al,  nslhoy  always  refer  to 
an  jndefinite  number,  may  be  properly  culled  numeral  adjcctitea  of  the 
indeiinite  kind. 

NOTES. 

1.  The  simple  word,  or  Positive,  becomes  the  Comparative  by  adding 
r  or  er  ;  and  the  Positive  becomes  the  Superlative  by  lulding  at  of  est  to 
the  end  of  it  ;  as,  Pos.  wise,  Com.  wiser,  Sup.  wmest ;  n>';h,  richer, 
riche.»<  ;  bold,  bolder,  boldfs/.  The  adverbs  more  and  tnost,  lesa  and 
4ctiA<,  when  placed  before  the  adjective,  have  the  same  efTtct  ;  as,  Pos. 
wise.  Com.  more  wise,  Sup.  7no8t  wise  ;  Pos.  wise,  Com.  less  wise.  Sup, 
least  wise. 

2.  Monobyllahlea  are  generally  compared  by  adding  er  and  eat  ;  dis- 
syllabiee,  trisyllables,  Sec,  by  more  and  most ;  as,  mild,  tiiilder  mildest, 
fnigal,  more  frugal,  most  frugal  ;  virtuous,  more  virtuous,  most  virtuous  ; 
Dissyllables  ending  in  y  ;  as,  happy,  lovely  ;  and  in  le  after  a  mute  ;  as, 
able,  ample  ;  and  dissyllables  accented  on  the  last  syllable  ;  as,  discreet, 
P'»lite,  easily  admit  ofe-r  and  est;  as,  happier,  happiest;  politer, politc«/. 
Words  of  more  than  two  syllables  very  seldom  adnjit  of  these  terminations. 

3.  When  the  positive  ends  in  d  or  /,  preceded  by  a  single  vowel,  the 
consonant  is  doubled  in  forming  the  comparative  and  superlative  degrees  ; 
as,  red,  redder,  reddest ;  hot,  hotter,  hottest. 

4.  In  some  words  the  superlative  is  formed  by  adding  most  t  ">  the  end 
of  them  J  as,  nethermost,  uttermost  or  utmost,  undermost,  uppermost, 
foremost. 

5.  In  English,  as  in  most  languages,  there  are  some  words  of  very  com- 
mon use  (in  which  the  caprice  of  custom  is  apt  to  get  the  better  of 
analogy)  that  are  irregular  in  forming  the  degrees  of  comparison  ;  as, 

singular  and  plural  nouns  ]  first,  second,  last,  the  former,  latter,  any,  such, 
same,  some,  xohieh,  what. 

Numerals.  All  numeration  was,  doubtless,  originally  performed  by  the 
fingers,  for  the  number  of  the  fingers  is  still  the  utmost  extent  of  its  signi- 
fication. Ten  is  the  past  participle  of /j»rjo»,  to  close,  to  shut  in.  The 
hands  tyned,  tened, closed,  or  shut  in,  signified  ten;  for  there  numeration 
closed.  To  denote  a  number  greater  than  ten,  we  must  begin  again  ;  ten 
and  one,  ten  and  two,  &c. 

Twain,  (twa-in,  twa-ain,  twa-ane,)  is  a  compound  of  two,  (h»a,  twae, 
twee,  twi,  two,  or  dwo  or  duo)  and  one,  (ane,  ain,  an.)  It  signifies  two 
ximis  joined,  united,  aned,  or  oned.  Twenty  {twa-nne-ten)  signifies  <ioo 
tent,  aned,  oned,  or  united.  Things  separated  into  parcels  of  twenty 
each,  are  called  scores.     Score  is  the  past  participle  of  shear,  to  separate. 

The  Ordinals  are  formed  like  abstract  nouns  in  eth.  Fifth,  sixth,  or 
tenth, 'i»  the  number  which  yiweiA,  six-eth,  ien-eth,  or  mak-e</<  up  the 
number  Jf»e,  six,  or  ten. 

Philosophical  writers  who  limit  our  acceptation  ofwords  to  that  in  which 
they  were  originally  employed,  and  suppose  that  all  the  complicated,  yet 
often  definable,  association  which  the  gradual  progress  of  language  and  in- 
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"Good,  better,  best;  bad,  worse,  worst  j  little,  Ifsa,  leasJ;  much  or 
many,  more,  most  ;  near,  nearer,  nearest  or  next ;  late,  later,  latest  or 
last  ;  old,  older  or  elder,  oldest  or  eldest ;"  and  a  few  others. 

6.  The  following  adjeotives,  and  many  others,  are  always  in  the 
auperlative  degree,  because,  by  expreosing  a  quality  in  the  hifithest 
degree,  they  carry  in  themselves  a  superlative  signification  :  chief,  ex- 
treme, perfect,  rigid,  wrong,  honest,  jvst,  true,  correct,  tineere,  vait, 
immense,  ceaseless,  infinite,  endless,  unparalleled,  universal,  supreme, 
unlimited,  omnipotent,  all-wise,  eternal. 

7.  Compound  adjectives,  and  .jdjectives  denoting  qualities  arising  from 
the  figure  of  bodies,  do  not  admit  of  comparison :  such  as  well-formed, 
frost-bitten,  round,  square,  oblong,  circular,  quadrangular,  conical,  &c. 

8.  The  termination  ish  added  to  the  adjectives  expresses  a  slight  de- 
gree of  quality  below  the  comparative  ;  as,  black,  blackish  ;  salt,  saltish. 
Very,  prefixed  to  the  comparative,  expresses  a  degree  of  quality,  but  not 
always  a  superlative  degree. 

Read  this  Lecture  carefully,  particularly  the  Notes  ;  after 
which  you  may  parse  the  following  adjectives  and  neuter  verb, 
and,  likewise,  the  examples  that  follow.  If  you  cannot  repeat 
all  the  definitions  and  rules,  spread  the  Compendium  when  you 
parse.     But,  before  you  proceed,  please  to  commit  the 

SYSTEMATIC  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 
The  order  of  parsing  an  Adjective  is — an  adjective, 


tellect  has  connected  with  words,  are  to  be  reduced  to  the  standard  of  our 
forefathers,  appear  not  to  have  sufficiently  attended  to  the  rhanges  which 
this  principle  of  association  actually  produces.  As  language  is  transmitted 
from  generation  to  generation,  many  words  become  the  representatives  of 
ideas  with  which  they  were  not  originally  associated  ;  and  thus  they 
undergo  a  change,  not  only  in  the  mode  of  their  application,  but  also  ia 
their  meaning.  Words  being  the  signs  of  things,  their  meaning  must  ne- 
cessarily change  as  much,  at  least,  as  things  themselves  change  ;  but  this 
variation  in  their  import  more  frequently  depends  on  accidental  circum- 
Btances.  Among  the  ideas  connected  with  a  word,  that  which  was  once 
of  primary,  becomes  only  of  secondary  importance;  and  sometimes,  by 
degrees,  it  loses  altogether  its  connexion  with  the  word,  giving  place  to 
others  with  which,  from  some  accidental  causes,  it  has  been  associated. 

Two  or  three  instances  will  illustrate  the  truth  of  these  remarks.  In 
an  ancient  English  version  of  the  New  Testament,  we  find  the  following 
language: — ''  I,  Paul,  a  rascal  of  Jesus  Christ,  unto  you  Gentiles,"  <Si:c, 
But  who,  in  the  present  acceptation  of  the  word,  would  dare  to  call  "  the 
great  apostje  of  the  Gentiles"  a  rascal  7  Rascal  formerly  meant  a  ser- 
vant ;  one  devoted  to  the  interest  of  another  ;  but  now  it  is  nearly  synon- 
ymous with  villain.  Villain  once  had  none  of  the  odium  which  is  now 
associated  with  the  term  ;  but  it  signified  one  who,  under  the  feudal  sys- 
tem, rented  or  held  lands  of  another.  Thus,  H(?nry  the  VIII.  says  to  a 
vassal  or  tenant,  "  As  you  are  an  accomplished  villian,  I  order  that  you 
receive  jBTOO  ou'  of  the  public  treasury."'  The  word  villian,  then,  has 
given  up  its  original  idea,  and  become  the  representative  of  a  new  one, 
the  word  tenant  having  supplanted  it.  To  prove  that  the  meaning  of 
words  changes,  a  thousand  examples  could  be  adduced ;  but  with  the  in* 
telligent  reader,  proof  is  unnecessary. 
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and  why? — compare  it — degree  of  comparison,   and 
why? — to  what  nouu  does  it  belong? — Rule. 

*♦  That  great  nation  was  once  powerful ;  but  now  it  is  feeble." 
Great  is  nn  adjective,  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to  exprecs  its  quality — 
poft.  great,  cotnp.  greater,  sup.  greatest — it  is  in  the  positive  degree — it 
e/presses  the  quality  of  an  object  without  any  increase  or  diminution,  and 
belongs  to  the  noun  "  nation,"  according  to 

RuLB  18.  Adjectiveo  belong  to,  and  qualify  nouns  expressed  or  «n« 
derstood. 

Was  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies  to  be — neuter,  it  expresses  neither 
action  nor  passion,  but  being  or  a  state  of  being— third  person  singular, 
because  its  nominative  "  nation"  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  conveying  unity 
of  idea — it  agrees  with  "  nation,"  agreeably  to 

Rule  Id  A  noun  of  multitude  cnnveyirn  unity  of  idea,  may  ficve 
a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it  in  the  bj..gular. 

Powerful  is  an  adjective  belonging  to  "  nation, '  according  to  Rule  18 
Feeble  belongs  to  "it,"  according  to  Note  1,  under  Rule  18.    Is  is  a 
neuter  verb,  agreeing  with  "  it,"  agreeably  to  Rule  4. 

"  Bonaparte  entered  Russia  with  400,000  men." 

Four-hundred-thousand  is  a  numeral  adjective  of  the  cardinal  kind,  it 
is  a  word  used  in  counting,  and  belongs  to  the  noun  •'  men,"  according  to 
Note  2,  under  Rule  18.  Numeral  adjectives  belong  to  nouns,  which 
nouns  must  agree  in  number  with  their  adjectives. 

If,  in  parsing  the  follow, ng  examples,  you  find  any  words  about  which 
you  are  at  a  loss,  you  will  please  to  turn  back,  and  parse  all  the  foregoing 
examples  again.  Thb  course  will  enable  you  to  proceed  without  any 
difficulty. 

More  is  an  adverb.  Of  and  to  arc  prepositions,  governing  the  nouns 
that  follow  them  in  the  objective  case. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

A  benevolent  man  helps  indigent  beggars.  Studious  scholars  learn 
many  long  lessons.  Wealthy  merchants  own  large  ships.  The 
heavy  ships  bear  large  burdens;  the  lighter  ships  carry  less  burdens. 
Just  poets  use  figurative  language.  Ungrammatical  expressions 
offend  a  true  critic's  ear.  Weak  critics  magaiSV  trifling  errors.  No 
comptisition  is  perfect.  The  rabble  was  tumuti^sous.  The  late- 
washed  grass  looks  green.  Stalely  trees  fortr.  a  delightful  arbour. 
The  Betting  sun  makes  a  beautiful  appearance ;  the  variegated  rain- 
bow appears  more  beautifuL  Epaminondas  was  the  greatest  of  the 
Theban  generals ;  Pelopidas  was  next  to  Epaminondas. 

The  first  fleet  contained  three  hundred  men  ;  the  second  contained 
four  thousand.  The  earth  contains  one  thousand  million  inhabitants. 
Many  a  cheering  ray  brightens  the  good  man's  pathway. 

Note.  Like,  Worth.  The  adjective  like  is  a  contractign  of  the  par- 
ticiple likened,  and  generally  has  the  preposition  t/nfo  understood  after  it. 
"  She  is  like  [unto]  her  brother  ;"  "  They  are  unlike  [to]  him."  "  The 
kingdom  of  heaven  is  like  [likened  or  made  like]  unto  a  householder." 

The  noun  worth  has  altogether  dropped  its  associated  words.     "  The 
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cioih  id  toorth  tfn  dollars  n  yord  ;"  thnt  is,   The  cloth  '»  of  the  toorth  of 
ten  dollnrs  by  the  yard,  or  fur  n, one, or  every  yard. 

Souie  eminent  philoIofiisiH  do  not  ndniit  the  propn  ;"  o^  supplying  an 
f  Ihpais  aOiT  like,  tcorth,  ere,  hut,  except,  and  than,  but  consider  ihein 
prepositions.     See  Anoniiiiirs,  in  the  Intler  part  of  the  work. 

REMARKS  ON  AI)Jh:cnVES  AND  NOUNS.  . 

A  critical  niialyHii)  rrqiiircs  tiiat  tho  adjective,  when  used  without 
its  noun,  »hi)iiid  ht>  parsed  a.s  an  udjoctivo  bi'ionging  to  its  noun  un- 
derstood ;  a.s,  "  The  virtuous  [persons]  and  the  sincere  [  persons]  are 
always  respected  ;"  "  Providence  rewards  ilie  good  [people]  and 
punishes  tiie  bad  [people.]'^ 

"Tlie  evil  [deed  or  deeds]  that  men  do  lives  after  them  ; 
"  Tiie  good  [deed  or  deeds]  is  oft  interred  with  their  bones." 

BiU  sometimes  the  adjective,  hy  its  manner  of  moaning,  becomes  a 
noun,  and  has  another  adjective  joined  to  it ;  as,  "  The  chief  good  ;'* 
"  The  vast  immense  [immensity]  ot  space." 

Various  nouns  placed  before  other  nouns  assume  the  character  of 
odjectives,  according  to  tlieir  manner  of  meaning ;  as,  "  Sea  fish, 
iron  mortar,  wine  vessel,  gold  watch,  corn  field,  meadow  ground, 
mountain  height." 

The  principle  wliich  rccofjnises  c?f.s/om  as  the  standard  of  gramma- 
tical accuracy  might  rest  for  its  support  on  the  usage  of  only  six 
words,  and  defy  all  the  subtleties  of  innovating  skeptics  to  gainsay 
it.  If  the  genius  and  analogy  of  our  language  were  the  standard,  it 
would  be  correct  to  observe  this  analogy,  and  say,  **  Good,  goodcr, 
gooAest;  bad,  badr/er,  badcfe.v/;  little,  littler,  little&Z ;  much,  mucher, 
m\xc\\est.  "  By  this  mean ;"  "  What  are  the  news  ?"  But  such  a 
criterion  betrays  only  the  weakness  of  those  who  attempt  to  establish 
it.  Regardless  of  the  dogmas  and  edicts  of  the  philosophical  um- 
pire, the  good  sense  of  the  people  will  cause  them,  in  tiiis  instance, 
as  well  as  in  a  thousand  others,  to  yield  to  custom^  ond  say,  *'  Good, 
better,  best;  bad,  tvorse,  worst;  little,  less,  least;  much,  more, 
most;"  "  By  this  means ;"  "  What  is  the  news  ?" 

With  regard  to  the  using  of  adjectives  and  other  qualifying  words, 
care  must  be  taken,  or  your  language  will  frequently  amount  to  ab- 
surdity, or  nonsense.  Let  tha  following  general  remark,  which  is 
better  than  a  dozen  rules,  put  you  on  your  guard.  Whenever  you 
utter  a  sentence,  or  put  your  pen  on  paper  to  write,  weigh  well  in 
your  mind  the  mo.aning  of  the  words  which  you  are  about  to  employ. 
SSee  that  they  cotivey  precisely  the  ideas  which  you  wish  to  express 
by  them,  and  thus  you  will  avoid  innumernble  errors.  In  speaking 
of  a  man,  we  may  say,  with  propriety,  he  is  very  wicked,  or  exceed- 
ingly  lavish,  because  the  terms  wicked  and  lavish  are  adjectives  that 
admit  of  comparison  ;  but,  if  we  take  the  words  in  their  literal  accep- 
tation, there  is  a  solecism  in  calling  a  man  very  honest,  or  exceedingly 
just,  for  the  woriis  honest  and  Just  literally  admit  of  no  comparison. 
In  point  of  fact,  a  man  is  honp.st  or  dishonest;  fust  or  unjust ;  there  can 
be  no  medium  or  excess  in  this  respect.     Very  correct,  very  incorrect, 
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wry  right,  ifry  wrong,  n re  common  cxprcssionM;  but  they  are  not 
literally  proper.  What  is  not  correct,  munt  bo  incorrect ;  uritl  that 
which  ia  not  incorrect^  must  bo  carrccl ;  whiif.  is  not  rifrlu,  must  bo 
wrong  ;  and  that  wliich  is  not  wrong,  must  bo  right.  To  avoid  that 
circumlocution  which  must  otherwiso  t«k«'  placo,  our  host  spt'akera 
and  writers,  however,  fr<quently  <ornpuro  adjectives  which  do  not 
literally  admit  ol  comparison  :  "  'I'lio  most  eslahlished  practice  ;" 
*'  Tlio  most  uncertain  method  ;"  "  'rvinj,',  as  a  writer,  is  far  more 
accurate  than  Addison  ;"  "  The  meiaphysical  investigations  of  our 
philosophical  grammars  are  still  more  incomprehensible  to  the  learn- 
er." C'omparisons  liko  these  should  generally  be  avoided  ;  but  some- 
times they  are  so  convenient  in  pr.-ctico  as  to  render  them  admissible. 
Such  expressions  can  be  reconciled  with  the  principles  of  grammar 
only  by  considering  them  as  figurative. 

Comparative  members  of  sentences  should  bo  ant  in  direct  opposi- 
tion to  each  other;  as,  "  Pope  was  rich,  but  Goldsmith  was  jwor.^^ 
The  following  sentences  are  inaccurate  :  '*  Solomon  was  wiser  than 
Cicero  was  eloquent,^''  "  The  principles  of  tlio  Reformation  were 
deeper  in  the  prince's  mind  than  to  be  easily  eradicated."  This  latter 
sentence  contains  710  comparison  at  all ;  neither  does  it  literally  con- 
vey any  meaning.  Again,  if  the  Psalmist  had  said,  "  1  am  the  wisest 
of  my  teachers,  he  would  have  spoken  absurdly,  because  the  phrase 
would  imply  that  ho  was  one  of  his  teachers.  But  in  saying,  "  I  am 
wiser  than  my  teacher.-i,"  he  does  not  consider  himself  one  of  them, 
but  places  himself  in  contradistinction  to  them. 

Before  you  proceed  any  farther,  you  may  answer  the  following 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

What  is  the  distinction  between  a  noun  and  an  adjective  ? — By 
what  sign  may  an  adjective  be  known  ? — Are  participles  ever  used 
as  adjectives  ? — <Ioes  gender,  fior^on,  number,  or  case  belong  to 
adjectives? — How  are  they  varied  ? — Name  tlie  three  degrees  of 
comparison  ?— What  efiei'l  liave  less  and  least  in  comparing  adjectives? 
— Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  an  ndjcctive. — What  rule  applies  in 
parsing  an  adjective  ?—  What  rule  in  piir.-sing  a  verb  agreeing  with  a 
noun  of  multitude  conveying  vnify  (tfidca  ? — What  Note  should  be 
applied  in  parsing  an  adjective  winch  belongs  to  a  pronoun  ? — What 
Note  in  parsing  numeral  adjectives  ? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  NOTES. 

Repeat  all  the  various  ways  of  forming  the  degrees  of  comparison, 
mentioned  in  the  first  five  Notes. — Compare  these  adjectives,  ripe, 
frugal,  mischievous,  happy,  able,  good,  Utile,  much  or  many,  near,  late^ 
old. — Name  some  adjectives  that  art-  always  in  ihe  superlative,  and 
never  compared. — Are  compound  adjectives  compared  ? — What  is 
said  of  the  termination  ish,  and  of  the  adverb  very] — When  does  an 
adjective  become  a  noun  ? — What  character  does  a  nour.  assume  when 
placed  before  another  noun  ? — How  can  you  prove  that  custom  is  the 
standard  of  grammatical  accuracy  ? 
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QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  NOTES. 

How  are  adnouns  divided  ? — What  constitutes  the  true  character 
of  an  adjective  ? — What  are  the  signification  and  denotement  of  the 
terminations,  en,  ed,  and  ig  7 — What  do  left  and  oicn  signify  ?— Name 
the  three  ways  in  which  restrictlves  are  applied. — How  was  numera- 
tion original ly  performed  ?— *Whai  is  said  of  twain^  twenty y  score,  and 
the  ordinal  numbers  ?— What  is  said  of  the  changes  produced  in  the 
meaning  of  words,  by  the  principle  of  association  ? 

EXERCISES  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note  9,  under  Rule  18.  Double  Comparatives  and  SuperlnHves 
should  be  avoided ;  such  as,  worser,  lesser,  more  deeper,  more  w.cked- 
er,  &c. ;  chief  est,  supremestfperfectest,  rightesi;  or  m^e  perfect,  most 
perfect,  most  supreme,  &c. 

Virtue  confers  the  most  supreme  dignity  on  man,  and  it  should  be 
his  chiefest  desire. 

He  made  the  greater  light  to  rule  the  day,  and  the  lesser  light  to 
rule  the  night. 

The  phrases  "  most  supreme,"  and  "  chiefest,"  in  the  first  sentence,  are 
incorrect,  because  supremstiXid  chief,  are  in  the  superlative  degree  without 
having  the  superlative  form  superadded,  which  addition  make  them  double 
superlatives.  They  should  be  -Arritten,  "  confers  supreme  dignity,"  and 
«.  his  chief  desire." 

We  can  say,  one  thing  is  less  than  another,  or  «ma/Zef  than  another,  be- 
cause the  adjectives  less  and  smaller  are  in  the  comparative  degree  ;  but 
th*  phrase  "  lesser  light,"  in  the  second  sentence,  is  inaccurate.  Lesser 
ig  a  double  comparative,  which,  according  to  the  preceding  Note,  should 
be  avoided.  Lesser  is  ns  incorrect  aahndder,  goodcr,  worser,  "The 
gmaller  light,"  would  be  less  exceptionable.  You  can  correct  the  follow- 
ing without  any  assistance.     Correct,  them  four  tines  over. 

The  pleasures  of  the  understanding  are  more  preferable  than  those 
of  imagination  or  sense. 

The  tongue  is  like  a  race-horse,  which  runs  the  faster  the  lesser 
weight  it  carries. 

«The  nightingale's  voice  is  the  most  sweetest  in  the  grove. 

'J'he  Most  Highest  hath  created  us  for  his  glory. 

He  was  admitted  to  the  chiefest  offices. 

The  first  witness  gave  a  strong  proof  of  the  fact ;  the  next,  a  more 
fetronger  still ;  but  the  last  witness,  the  most  .strongest  of  all. 

He  gave  the  luliest  and  most  sincere  proof  of  the  truest  friendship. 


PtllLGSOPHlCAL  NOTES. 

Participles  are  formed  by  adding  to  the  verb  the  termination  tng,  ed,or 
en.  Ing  signifies  the  same  as  the  noun  being.  When  postfixed  to  the 
noun-state  of  the  verb,  the  compound  word  thus  formed,  expresses  a  con- 
tinued state  of  the  verbal  denotement.  It  implies  that  what  is  meant  by 
the  verb,  is  being  continued.  En  is  an  alteration  of  an,  the  Saxon  verbal- 
izing adjunct ;  ed  is  n  contraction  of  dede  ;  and  the  terminations  d  and  t, 
are  a  contraction  of  ed.  Participles  ending  in  ed  or  en,  usually  denote  the 
dodo,  dede,  deed,  did,  done,  ox  finished  state  of  what  is  meant  by  the  verb. 
The  book  i»  printed.    It  is  a  print  -ed  or  print'done  book,  or  such  a  on  e 
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OF     PAF  TICIPLES. 

A  Participle  is  a  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  verb,  and  ah  o  of  an  adjective. 

Verbs  have  three  participles,  the  present  or  imperfect, 
the  perfect,  and  the  compound. 

The  present  or  imperfect  participle  denotes  action  or 
being  continued,  but  not  perfected.  .It  always  ends  in 
171^ ;  as,  ruling,  being :  "I  am  writing  a  letter." 

The  perfect  participle  denotes  action  or  being  perfected 
or  finished.  When  derived  from  a  regular  verb,  it  ends 
in  ed,  and  corresponds  with  the  imperfect  tense ;  as,  ruled, 
smiled:  "The  hiter  is  written. 

The  compound  participle  implies  action  or  being  com- 
pleteri  before  the  time  referred  to.  It  is  formed  by  placing 
having  before  the  perfect  participle ;  as,  having  ruled, 
having  been  ruled :  "  Having  written  the  letter,  he  mail- 
ed it." 

The  term  Participle  comes  from  the  Latin  word  participio, 
which  signifies  to  partake  ;  and  this  name  is  given  to  this  part 

as  ihe  done  act  of  printing  has  made  it.  The  book  is  written;  i.  e,  it 
has  received  the  done  or  finish'sd  act  of  writing  it. 

Participles  bear  the  same  relation  to  verbs,  that  ndnouns  do  to  norfhs. 
They  might,  therefore,  be  styled  verbal  adJectiKes.  But  ihat  theory  which 
ranks  them  '.vith  adnouns,  appears  to  rest  on  a  sandy  foundat'.on.  In  clas- 
sifying words,  we  ought  to  be  gnided  more  by  their  manner  of  meanin», 
and  their  inferential  meanmg,  than  by  iheirprimiiive,  essential  significa- 
tion. 

"  I  have  a  broken  plate  ;"  i.  e,  I  have  a  plate — broken ;  "  I  have  broken 
a  plate."  If  there  is  no  difference  in  the  essential  meaning  of  the  word 
broken,  in  these  two  constructions,  it  cannot  be  denicil,  that  there  is  a  wide 
difference  in  the  meaning  inferred  by  custom  ;  which  difference  depends 
on  the  manner  in  which  the  term  is  applied.  The  former  con;! ruction 
denotes,  thail  possess  a  plate  which  was  broken,  (whether  with  cr  without 
my  agency,  is  not  intimated,)  perhaps,  one  hundred  or  one  thousand  years 
ago;  whereas,  the  meaning  of  the  latter  is,  that  I  performed  the  act  of 
reducing  the  plate  from  a  whole  to  a  broken  state  ;  and  it  is  not  intimated 
whether  I  possess  it,  or  some  one  else.  It  appears  reasonable,  that,, in  a 
practical  grammar,  at  least,  any  word  which  occurs  in  constructions  differ- 
ing so  widely,  may  properly  be  classed  with  different  parts  of  speech.  This 
iliuBtration  likewise  establishes  the  propriety  ot  retaining  vv hat  we  call  the 
per/«<;<  tenM  of  the  verb.  ^     '  >. 
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of  speech,  because  it  partakes  of  the  nature  of  the  verb  and 
of  the  adjective. 

By  many  vi^riters,  the  participle  is  classed  with  the  verb,  and 
treated  as  a  part  of  it ;  but,  as  it  has  no  nominative,  partakes 
of  the  nature  of  an  adjective,  requires  many  syntactical  rules 
which  apply  not  to  the  verb ;  and,  in  some  other  respects,  has 
properties  peculiar  to  itself,  it  is  believed  that  its  character  is 
sufficiently  distinct  from  the  verb,  to  entitle.it  to  the  rank  of  a 
separate  part  of  speech.  It  is,  in  fact,  the  connecting  link 
between,  not  only  the  adjective  and  the  verb,  but  also  the  noun 
and  the  verb. 

All  participles  are  compound  in  their  meaning  and  office. 
Like  verbs,  they  express  action  and  being,  and  denote  time  ; 
and,  like  adjectives,  they  describe  the  nouns  of  which  they 
denote  the  action  or  being.  In  the  sentences.  The  boatman  is 
crossing  the  river ;  I  see  a  man  labouring  in  the  field  ;  Charles 
is  standing  ;  you  perceive  that  the  participles  crossing  and 
labouring  express  the  actions  of  the  boatman  and  the  man,  and 
standing  the  state  of  being  of  Charles.  In  these  respects,  then, 
they  partake  of  the  nature  of  verbs.  You  also  notice,  that 
they  describe  the  several  nouns  associated  with  them,  like  de- 
scribing adjectives ;  and  that,  in  this  restpect,  they  participate 
the  properties  of  adjectives.  And,  furthermore,  you  observe 
that  they  denote  actions  which  are  still  going  on  ;  that  is,  in- 
complete or  unfinished  actions  ;  for  wiiich  reason  we  call  them 
imperfect  participles. 

Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  tlierr  character  more  clearly.  When 
the  imperfect  or  present  and  perfect  participles  are  placed 
i)eforo  nouns,  ihey  become  dtfining  or  describing  adjectives, 
and  are  denominated  participial  adjectives  ;  as,  A  loving  com- 
panion ;  The  rippUng  stream  ;  Roaring  winds;  A  w«7W  leaf ; 
An  accomplished  scholar.  Here  the  words  loving-,  rippHngy 
roaring,  wilted,  and  accomplished,  describe  or  define  the  nouns 
v»'iih  whieli  tliry  are  associated.  And  wl^cre  the  participles 
are  placed  after  tlu'ir  nouns,  they  have,  also,  this  descriptive 
quality.  If  I  say,  I  see  the  moon  rising;  The  horse  is  rim- 
ning  a  race  ;  The  dog  is  beaten  ;  I  describe  the  several  objects, 
as  a  rising  moon,  a  running  horse,  and  a  beaten  dog,  as  well 
as  when  I  place  these  participles  before  the  nouns.  The  same 
word  is  a  participle  or  a  participial  adjective,  according  to  its 
manner  of  meaning.  The  preceding  illustrations,  however, 
shows  that  this  distinction  is  founded  on  a  very  slight  shade  of 
difference  in  the  meaning  of  the  two.  The  following  exam- 
ples will  enable  you  to  distinguish  the  one  fronni  the  other. 
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Participlet. 
See  the  sun  setting. 
See  the  moon  rising. 
The  wind  is  roaring. 
The  twig  is  broken. 
The  vessel  anchored  in  the  bay, 

lost  her  mast. 


Participial  Adjeetivet. 

See  the  setting  sun.  -       ''  >  ,      ^ 
See  the  rising  moon. 
Hear  the  roaring  wind. 
The  broken  twig  fell. 
The  anchored  vessel  spreads 
her  sail. 

The  present  or  imperfect  participle  is  known  by  its  ending  in 
ing  ;  as,  floating,  ridiw^,  hearerj^,  seeing'.  These  are  derived 
from  the  verbs  float,  ride,  hear,  and  see.  But  some  words 
ending  in  iiig  are  not  participles  ;  such  as  evening,  morning, 
hireling,  saplings  uninteresting,  wkkUeving,  uncontrolling. 
When  you  parse  a  word  ending  ^  ing,  you  should  always 
consider  whether  it  comes  from  a  verb  or  not.  There  is  such 
a  verb  as  interest,  hence  you  know  that  the  word  interesting  is 
a  participle  ;  but  there  is  no  such  verb  as  wninterest,  conse- 
quently, wttinteresting  can  net  be  a  participle ;  but  it  is  an 
adjective  j  as,  an  uninteresting  story.  You  will  be  able  very 
early  to  distinguish  the  participle  from  the  <ither  parts  ot* 
speech,  when  you  shall  hav«  acquired  a  more  extensive  know- 
ledge of  the  verb. 

Speak  the  participles  from  each  of  these  verbs,  learn,  walk, 
shun,  smile,  sail,  conquer,  manage,  reduce,  relate,  discover, 
overrate,  disengage.  Thus,  Pres.  learning  Pref.  learned,  Comp. 
having  learned.  Pres.  walking,  Perf.  walked,  Compound  hav^ 
ing  walked,  and  so  on. 

You  may  now  commit  the  order  ot  parsing  a  participle,  and 
then  proceed  with  me. 

SYSTEMATIC  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  a  Particcple,  is — a  participle, 

and  why? — from  what  verbis  it  derived? — s|«eak  the 

three — present,   perfect,  or  compound,  and  why  ? — to 

what  does  it  refer  or  belong? — Rule.         *  ., 

"  I  saw  a  vessel  sailing^ 

Sailing  is  aparti<3ip]e,  &  word  derived  from  a  verb,  and  par- 
takes of  the  nature  of  a  verb,  and  also  of  an  adjective-— it 
comes  from  the  verb  to  sail-— -pres.  sailing,  perf.  sailed,  comp,. 
having  sailed — it  is  a  present  or  imperfect  participle,  because 
it  denotes  the  continuance  of  an  unfinished  action — and  refers 
to  the  noun  "  vessel"  for  its  subject,  according  to  ^ 

Rule  27.  The  present  participle  refers  to  some  notm  &r 
pronoun  denoting  the  subject  or  actor* 
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"  Not  a  breath  disturbs  the  sleeping  bi!  ^v.' 

Sleeping  is  a  participial  adjectivf ,  a  word  added  to  a  noun  to 
express  its  qiiality — it  cannot,  with  propriety,  be  compared — 
it  belongs  to  the  noun  "  billow/'  agreeably  to 

Rule  18.  Adjectives  belong  to,  and  qualify,  nouns  expressed 
or  understood. 

You  will  please  to  parse  these  two  words  several  times  over, 
and,  by  a  little  reflection,  you  will  perfectly  understand  the 
27th  Rule.  Recollect,  the  participle  never  varies  its  lermi- 
nation  to  agree  with  a  noun  or  pronoun,  for,  as  it  has  no  nom- 
inative, it  has  no  agreement :  but  it  simply  refers  to  an  actor. 
Examples^  I  see  a  vessei 'miVwg;  or,  1  see  three  vessels  sail- 
kig.  You  perceive  that  the  participle  sailing  refers  to  a  sing- 
ular noun  in  the  first  example,  and  to  a  plural  noun  in  the 
second ;  and  yet  the  participle  is  in  the  same  form  in  both 
exanaples.  The  noun  vessel  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  gov. 
erned  by  the  transitive  verb  see.  But  when  a  verb  follows  a 
noun,  the  ending  of  the  verb  generally  varies  in  order  to 
agree  with  the  noun  which  is  its  nominative ;  as,  the  vessel 
sails  ;  t  he  vessels  sail. 

In  this  place  it  may  not  be  improper  to  notice  another  Rule 
thai  relates  lo  the  participle,  li  *he  sentence,  "  The  man  is 
Iteating  his  horse,"  the  noun  hors.  is  in  the  objective  case,  be- 
cause it  is  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  active 
transitive  participle  "  beating/'  and  it  is  governed  by  the  par- 
ticiple beating,  according  to 

Rule.  26,  Participles  have  the  same  government  as  the  verbs 
have  from  ukich  they  are  derived. 

The  principle  upon  which  this  rule  is  founded  is  quite  ap- 
parent. As  a  participle  derived  from  a  transitive  verb  ex- 
presses ihe  snme  kind  of  action  as  its  verb,  if  necessarily  fol- 
lows that  the  participle  must  govern  the  same  case  as  the  verb 
from  whicii  it  is  derived. 

When  you  shall  have  studied  this  lecture  attentively,  you 
may  proceed  and  parse  the  following  exorcises,  containing  five 
parts  o^  speer^h ,  If,  in  analyzing  these  examples,  you  find 
any  woifds  which  you  cannot  parse  correctly  and  systematical- 
ly by  referring  to  your  Compend  for  definitions  and  rules,  you 
will  please  to  turn  back  and  read  over  apain  the  whole  fve 
lectures.  You  must  exercise  a  little  patience  ;  and,  tor  your 
encourai»fme»»',  permit  me  to  remind  you,  that  when  you  shall 
httva  &oq4^Mred  a  «»ornugh  knowledge  of  those  fiv€r  pans  of 
i^»eeoh,  only  /b<  more  will  reinain  for  you  to  leara.     Be  am- 
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bitious  to  excel.  Be  thorough  in  your  investigations.  Give 
your  reasoning  powers  free  scope.  By  studying  these  lectures 
with  attention,  you  will  acquire  more  grammatical  knowledge 
in  three  months,  than  is  commonly  obtained  in  two  years. 

In  the  folic  wing  oxamples,  the  words  ;7Mr/iw^,  crusted,  slum- 
bering and  twinkling,  are  participial  adjectives.     There  and  it^ 
you  may  omit. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Orlando  left  the  herd  grazing.  ^The  hunters  heard  the 
young  dog  barking.  The  old  fo:^  heard  the  sportsman's  horn 
sounding.  Deep  rivers  float  long  rafts.  Purling  streams 
moisten  the  earth's  surface.  The  sun  approaching,  melts  the 
crusted  snow.  The  slumbering  seas  calmed  the  grave  old 
hermit's  mind.  Pale  Cynthia  declining,  clips  the  horizon. 
Man  beholds  the  twinkling  stars  adorning  night's  blue  arch. 
The  stranger  saw  the  desert  thistle  bending  there  its  lonely  head. 
REMARKS  ON  PARTICIPLES. 

Participles  frequently  become  nouna ;  as  "  A  good  understanding ; 
Excellent  writing ;  He  made  a  good  beginning,  but  a  bad  ending.^* 

Constructions  like  the  following,  have  long  been  sanctioned  by  the 
best  authorities;  "The  goods  are  selling;^"*  "The  house  is  build- 
ing  ;  "  The  work  is  now  publishing."  A  modern  innovation,  how- 
ever, is  likely  to  supercde  this  mode  of  expression :  thus,  "  The 
goods  are  being  scid;"  "  The  house  is  being  built  ;^\"  The  work  is 
now  being  published." 

You  may  now  answer  these 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

How  many  kinds  of  participles  are  there  ? — What  is  the  ending  of 
a  present  participle  ? — What  does  a  perfect  participle  denote  ? — With 
what  does  the  perfect  participle  of  a  regular  verb  correspond  ? — What 
is  a  compound  participle  ? — From  what  word  is  the  term  participle 
derived  ? — Why  is  this  port  of  speech  thus  named  ? — Wherein  does 
this  part  of  speech  partake  of  the  nature  of  a  verb  ?---Do  all  partici- 
ples participate  the  properties  of  adjectives  ? — In  what  respect  ? — 
When  are  participles  called  paridcipial  adjectives  ?-— Give  examples. 
— How  may  a  present  participle  be  known  ? — Repeat  the  order  of 
parsing  a  participle. — What  Rule  applies  in  parsing  a  present  partici- 
ple ? — What  Rule  in  parsing  a  participial  adjective  ? — Do  participles 
vary  in  their  terminations  in  order  to  agree  with  their  subject  or 
actor  ? — What  Rule  applies  in  parsing  a  noun  in  the  objective  case, 
governed  by  a  participle  ? — Do  participles  ever  become  nouns  ? — 
Give  examples. 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  NOTES. 

How  are  participles  formed  ? — What  does  the  imperfect  participls 
exproas  ?— What  do  perfect  p&rticiplea  denote '/ 
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LECTURE  VI. 

OF  ADVERBS. 

An  Advebb  is  a  word  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  a 
^ve7'b,  a  participle,  an  adjective,  or  other  adverb. 

Recollect,  an  adverb  never  qualifies  a  noun.  It  qualifies 
any  of  the  four  parts  of  speech  above  named,  and  none  others. 

To  modify  or  qualifu,  you  know,  nneans  to  produce  some 
change.  The  adverb  %odifies.  If  I  say,  Wirt's  style  firce/s 
Irving's,  the  proposition  is  affirmative,  and  the  verb  excels  ex- 
presses the  afiirmation.  But  whon  I  say,  Wirt's  style  excels 
not  Irving's,  the  assertion  is  changed  to  a  negative.  What  is 
it  that  thus  modifies  or  changes  the  meaning  of  the  verb  excels? 
You  perceive  that  it  is  the  little  word  not.  This  word  has 
power  to  revnrse  the  meaning  of  the  sentence.  Not,  then,  is 
modifier,  qualifier,  or  negative  adverb. 

When  an  adverb  is  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  a  verb  or 
participle,  it  generally  expresses  the  manner,  time,  or  place,  in 
which  the  action  is  performed,  or  some  accidental  circum- 
stance respecting  it.  In  the  phrases,  The  man  rides  gracefully ^ 
awkwardly^  hadly,  swiftly^  slowly,  &;c.  ;  or  I  saw  the  man 
riding  swiftly,  slowly,  leisurely,  very  fast,  &c.,  you  perceive 
that  the  words  gracefully,  awkwardly,  very  fast,  6zc. ,  are  ad- 
verbs, qualifying  the  verb  rides,  or  the  participle  riding,  be- 
cause they  express  the  manner  in  which  the  action  denoted  by 
the  verb  and  participle,  is  done. 

In  the  phrases,  The  man  rides  daily,  weekly,  seldom,  fre- 
quently, often,  sometimes,  never  ;  or.  The  man  rode  yesterday, 
heret(fore,  long  since,  !ong  ago,  recently,  lately,  jv si  now  ;  or, 
The  man  will  ride  scon,  presently,  directly,  immediately,  by  and 
by,  to  day,  hereafter,  you  perceive  that  all  these  words  in  italics, 

PHILOSOPHICAL  NOTES. 

As  the  happiness  and  increasaig  prosperity  of  »  people  eseeniially  depend 
on  iheir  advancrmeni  in  science  and  ihe  arts,  and  ns  language  m  all  its 
sublime  purposes  and  legitimate  bearings,  is  strictly  inden titled  with  'hese,  it 
may  naturally  be  supposed,  that  that  nation  which  continues,  throu^rh  suc- 
cessive ^nerations,  steadily  to  progress  in  the  former,  will  not  be  neglect- 
ful of  the  cultivation  and  refinement  of  the  latter.  The  truth  of  this  re- 
mark is  illustrated  by  those  who  have,  for  many  ages,  employed  the  Kng- 
lish  language  as  heir  medium  for  the  ransmission  cf  tli  ght.  Among 
its  relinements  may  be  lauked  those  procedures  by  which  verbs  and  nouns 
have  been  so  modified  and  contracted  as  to  form  what  we  call  adverbs, 
distributiveSj  conjunctions,  and  prepotiitions ;  '"or  I  presume  it  will  be 
readily  conceded,  that  coucise^iesei,  as  well  as  copiousnes8  and  perspicuity 
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are  adverbs,  qualifying  tlie  meaning  of  the  verb  rides,  because 
they  express  the  time  of  the  action  denoted  by  the  verb. 

Again,  if  I  suy,  The  man  lives  here,  near,  by,  yonder,  remote, 
far  off,  somewhere,  nowhere,  everywhare,  &c.,  the  words  in 
italics  are  adverbs  o^ place,  because  they  tell  where  he  lives. 

Adverbs  likewise  qualify  adjectives,  and  sonnetimes  other 
adverbs  ;  as  more  wise,  most  wisf!  j  or  more  wisle.y,  most  wisley. 
When  an  adverb  is  joined  to  an  adjective  or  adverb,  it  gene- 
rally expresses  the  degree  of  comparison  ;  for  adverbs,  like 
adjectives,  have  degrees  of  comparison.  Thus,  in  the  phrase, 
A  skilful  artist,  you  know  the  adjective  skilful  is  in  the  positive 
degree ;  but,  by  placing  the  adverb  more  before  the  adjective, 
we  increase  the  degree  of  quality  denoted  by  the  adjective  to 
the  comparative;  as,  A  more  >>kilful  artist j  and  most  renders 
it  superlative  ;  as,  A  most  skilful  artist.  And  if  we  place 
more  and  most  before  other  adverbs,  the  effect  is  the  same ; 
as,  skilfully,  more  skilfully,  most  skilfully. 

COMPARISaN  OF  ADVERBS 
Comparative. 


Positive: 


Superlative, 

soont'Ht. 
ofienest. 
most, 
best, 
farthest, 
most  wisely. 
most  justly. 
least  justly. 


Boon,  sooner, 

often,  ofiener, 

much,  more, 

well,  better, 

far,  farther, 

wisely,  more  wisely, 

justly,  moi*' justly, 

justly,  leas  justly, 

You  will  generally  know  an  adverb  at  sight ;  but  sometimes 
you   will  fiikd  it  ..^cre  difficult  to  be  distinguished  than  any 

in  langunge,  is  the  offspring  of  refinement.  That  an  immense  amount  oi 
time  and  bi-eaih  is  saved  by  the  uae  of  adverbs,  the  following  dcvelope- 
meni  will  clearly  demonstrate.  Ho  who  is  successfiii  in  contracting  ontj 
mode  of  expression  that  is  daily  used  by  thirty  millions,  doubtless  doea 
much  for  their  benefit. 

Most  adverbs  express  in  one  word,  what  would  otherwise  require  two  or 
more  words  ;  a**,  "  He  did  ii  here,"  for  He  did  it  in  this  place  ;  there,  foi , 
in  thaf.  plnce  ;  wht-re,  for,  in  what  place  ;  now,  for,  at  this  tine.  Why 
means /or  what  reason  ;  how  'in  what  mind,  mood,  or  manner ;  exceed^ 
ingly — to  a  great  degree;  very — in  an  eminent  degree;  often  and  setdon 
•ignify  many  times,  jeir  times. 

The  procedures  by  which  words  have  been  contracted,  modified,  and 
combined,  to  T)rm  this  clfiss  of  words,  have  been  vanous.  The  most  pro- 
lific family  ot  this  illegiiimni*^  race,  are  those  \n  ly,  &  contraction  of  t't'c, 
GeniUman-li; .  means  gentle  man  like,  like  a  gentleman.  We  do  noi  yet 
say,  ladily,  but  lady-like.  The  north  Britons  still  say  wiselike,  manitke 
mstead  of  wisely  manly. 

Quitk  comes  from  guick,  the  past  part,  of  the  Aaglo-Saxon  verb  gwit- 
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Other  part  of  speech  in  the  English  language.  I  will  there* 
foro,  give  you  some  signs  which  will  assist  you  a  little. 

Most  words  ending  in  ly  are  adverbs ;  such  as,  politely, 
gracefully,  judiciously.  Any  word  or  short  phrase  that  will 
answer  to  any  one  ot'the  questions,  how?  how  much  ?  when? 
or  where  ?  is  an  adverb ;  as,  The  river  flows  rapidly  ;  He 
walks  very  fast ;  He  has  ffone  far  away  ;  but  he  will  soon 
return ;  She  sings  sweetly  ;  They  learn  none  at  all.  How,  or 
in  what  manner  does  the  river  flow  ?  Rapidly.  How  does  he 
walit?  Very  fast.  Where  has  he  gone  ?  Faraway.  When 
will  he  return  ?  Sooti.  How  does  she  sing  ?  Sweetly.  How 
much  do  they  learn?  None  at  all.  From  this  illustration 
you  perceive,  that,  if  you  could  not  tell  these  adverbs  by  the 
sense,  you  would  know  them  by  their  answering  to  the  ques- 
tions.  However,  your  better  way  will  be  to  distinguish  adverbs 
by  considering  the  ojfice  they  perform  in  the  sentence ;  or  by 
noticing  their  grammatical  relation,  or  their  situation,  with  re- 
spect to  other  words.  To  gain  a  thorugh  knowledge  of  their 
real  character,  is  highly  important.  Rapidly,  fast,  far,  away, 
soon  sweetly,  &c.,  are  known  to  be  adverbs  by  their  qualifying 
the  sense  of  verbs.  "  A  very  good  pen  writes  extremely  well." 
Well,  in  this  sentence,  is  known  to  be  an  adverb  by  its  qual- 
ifying the  sense  of  the  verb  writes  ;  extremely,  by  its  ending 
in  ly,  or  by  its  being  joined  to  the  adverb  well  to  qualify  it: 
and  very  is  known  as  an  adverb  by  its  joining  the  adjective 
good. 

Expressions  like  these,  --  one  at  all,  a  great  deal,  a  few  days 
ago,  long  since,  at  length,  in  vain,  when  they  are  used  to  denote 
the  manner  or  time  of  the  action  of  verbs  or  participles,  are 
generally  called  adverbial  phrases. 

cian,  to  vivify,  give  lite.  Quick-ly  or  live-ly,  inenns,  in  a  quick  like  or 
life-like  manner  ;  in  the  manner  ot"  a  creature  tliat  has  life.  Hapid-ly— 
rapid-like,  like  a  rapid  ;  a  quick-ly  or  sxcift-ly  running  place  in  a  stream. 

Al-ways,  contraction  of  in  all  ways.  By  a  slight  transition,  it  means, 
in  or  at  all  times.  Al-oiie,  coniiaction  of  nil-one  On-ly — one-like. 
Also — all  the  same  (thing.)  Ever — an  age.  For  ever  and  ever — for 
ages  and  ages.  Ever  is  not  synonymous  with  always.  Never — ne  ever. 
Tt  signifies  no  age,  no  period  of  time.  No,  contraction  of  not.  Not,  a 
modification  of  no-thing,  notk-ing,  nought,  naught.  "  He  is  not  greater" 
— is  greater  in  nought — in  no  thing. 

Adrift  is  the  past  part,  adrifted,  adrifd  adrift;  from  the  Saxon  drifan 
or  adrifan,  to  drive.  Ago,  formerly  written  ygo,  gon,  agon,  gone,  agone, 
is  the  past  part,  of  the  verb  to  go.  It  refers  to  time  gone  by.  Asunder, 
the  Sa.xon  pa.«t  part,  anundren,  from  the  verb  sondrain,  or  asondrain,  to  se  • 
parai'  Aloft — on  the  loft  ;  on  luft,  on  lyft :  lyft  being  the  Anglo-Saxon 
word  \or  air  ox  clouds,  ^s^raj/,  the  part  of  straegran,  to  stray.  Awryt 
part,  of  tirn/tAan,  or  writhe. 
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Acjverbs,  though  very  numerous,  may,  for  the  sake  of  prac^ 
tical  convenience,  be  reduced  to  particular  classes. 
1.     Of  Numher  ;  as,  Once,  twice,  thrice,  &c. 

Of  Order  ;  as,  First,  secondly,  lastly,  finally,  &o. 
Of  P/ace  ;  as,  Here,  there,  where,  elsewhere,   any- 
where, somewliere,  nowhere,  herein,  whither,  hither, 
thither,  upward,  downward,  forward,  backward,  when<$e, 
thence,  whithersoever,  dec.  i 

Of  Time.  .   •         i 

rreseni ;  as,  Now,  to-day,  dec. 

Past ;  as.  Already,  before,  lately,  yesterday,  heretoforei 
hitherto,  long  since,  long  ago    &c.  ■  •  ; -^^ 

Future  ;  as.  To-morrow,  not  yet,  hereafter,  henceforth, 
henceforward,  by  and  b)'^,  instaniiy,  presently,  immedi- 
ately,  ere  long,  straightways,  &c. 
Time  Indefinite ;  as.  Oft,  often,  oft-times,  often-times, 
sometimes,  soon,  seldom,  daily,  weekly,  monthly,  yearly, 
always,  when,  then,  ever,  never,  again,  &c. 
Of  Quantity  ;  as,  IViuch,  little,  sufficiently,  howmtiubi 
how  great,  enough,  abundantly,  &c. 
Of  Manneror qtialily  ;  as.  Wisely,  foolishly, justly, un- 
justly,  quickly,  slowly,  &c.    Adverbs  of  quality  are  the 
most  numerous  kind  ;  and  they  are  generally  formed  by 
adding  the  termination  ly  iu  an  adjective  or  a  participle, 
or  by  changing  h  into  ly  ;   as.  Bad,  badly ;  cheerful, 
cheerfully  ;  able,  ably  ;  admirable,  admirably. 
Of  Doubt ;  as,  Haply,  perhaps,  peradventure,  possibly, 
perchance. 

Of  AJirmation  ;  as.  Verily,  truly,  undoubtedly,  doubt- 
less, certainly,  yea,  yes,  surely,  indeed,  really,  &;c. 
Of  Negation  ;  as,  Nay,  no,  not,  by  no  means,  not  at  all, 
in  no  wise,  &;c. 

Of  Interrogation  ;  as,  How,  why,  wherefore,  whether, 
&c.,  and  sometimes  when,  whence,  where. 
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Needs — need-t*/  anciently,  ned«»,  nede  is. 

To-tcii,  the  infinite  of  icitan,  to^know.     It  means,  (o  be  known. 

Ay  or  yea  signifies  have  it,  enjoy  it.  Yes,  is  ay -eg,  havCj  posaess,  enjoy 
that  Our  corrupt  o-yes  of  the  crier,  is  the  French  imperative,  oyez,  hear, 
listen. 

Straight  way — by  a  straight  way.  While — wheel ;  p«nod  ia  which 
something  whiles  ox  wheels  itself  round.     Till — to  while. 

Per,  Latin, — the  English  hy.     Perhaps — per  haps,  per  chaacc. 

These  examples  of  derivation  are  given  with  the  view  to  invite  the  at- 
tention of  the  inteUigent  pupil  to  the  "  Divcraons  of  Parley,  by  John 
Home  Tooke." 
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11»     Of  Comparison  :  as,  more,  movst,  better,  best,  vorse, 

-  '  worst,  less,  least,  very,  almost,  little,  alike,  v\:c. 

„.  NOTES.         .  •   '  ' 

1,  This  atalogue  contains  but  a  arnall  portion  of  the  adverbwin  our 
lancfuage.  Many  adverbs  are  formed  by  a  combination  oi  prepositions 
■with  the  adverba  of  place,  here,  there,  whrc,  as,  Hereof,  thereof, 
^whereof;  hereto,  ther*»to,  whereto  ;  iiereby,  thereby,  whereby  ;  here- 
with, therewith,  wherewith;  herein,  therein,  wherein;  therefore, 
(i.  e.  there-for,)  wherefore,  (i.  e.  where-for,)  hereupon,  hereon,  there- 
upon, thereon,  whereupon,  whereon,  &c. 

2.  Some  adverbs  are  composed  of  nouns  or  verl  tnd  the  letter  a 
;U8ed  Instead  of  at,  on,  &.c. ;  as,  Aside,  athirst,  afc^  asleep,  aboard, 
ashore,  abed,  aground,  afloat,  adrift,  aghast,  ago,  askance,  away, 
asnpder,  astray,  &.c. 

You  will  now  please  to  read  this  lecture/owr  times  over,  and 
read  slowly  and  carefully,  for  unless  you  understand  well  the 
^nature  and  character  of  this  part  of  speech,  you  wilj  be  fre- 
^quently  at  a  loss  to  distinguish  it  from  others  in  cum  position. 
Now  do  you  notice,  that,  in  this  sentence  which  you  have  just 
^ad,  the  words  slowly,  carefully^  well,  &n(3i  frequently,  are  ad- 
verbs ?  And  do  you  again  observe,  that,  in  the  questions  I  have 
.just  put  to  yoti,  the  words  now  smdjust  are  adverbs  ?  Exercise 
a  little  sober  thought.  Fifteen  minutes  spent  in  reflection,  are 
iworth  whole  days  occupied  in  careless  reading. 

,  I^i  t'mT  following  exercises  six  parts  of  speech  are  presented, 
^mtidyt  Nouns,  Verbs,  Articles,  Adjectives,  Participles,  and 
AdvtrbM ;  and  I  believe  you  are  now  prepared  to  parse  them 
<&n  agreeably  to  the  systematic  order,  four  times  over.  Those 
words  in  italics  arc  adverbs. 

SYSTEMATIC  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 
^.    The  order  of  parsing  an,  Adverb,  is — an  adverb,  and 
why  ? — what  sort  ? — what  does  it  qualify  ? — Rule. 

^  "  My  friend  has  roturned  again  ;  but  his  health  is  not  very 
good." 

Again  is  an  adverb,  a  word  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  a 
verb-*-of  time  indefinite,  it  expresses  a  period  of  time  not  pre- 
cisely defined— it  qualifies  the  verb  "  has  returned,"  accord- 
mg  to 

>  RvLB  29.  Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  participles,  adjectives,  and 
other  adverbs. 

Not  ia  an  adverb,  a  word  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  an  ad- 
'Verb— of  negation,  it  makes  the  assertion  negative  ;  that  is,  it 
bbanges  the  preposition  from  an  aflirmative  to  a  negative^— and 
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it  qualifies  the  verb 
verbs  qualify  verbs y^c. 


"  very," 


agreeably  t'   Rule  29.      Ad- 


Very  is  an  adverb,  a  word  used  t^  quality  the  sense  of  an  ad- 
jective— of  ccrnparison,  it  compares  the  adjective  "  good," 
and  qualifies  it  according  to  Uijle  29.  Adverbs  qualify  adjec- 
tives, dec. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

The  traveller  described  a  lofty  castle  decaying  gradually.  Very 
few  literary  men  ever  become  distinguished  poets.  The  great  Milton 
excels  not  Homer.  The  Roman  women  once ,  voluntarily  contributed 
their  most  precious  jewels  to  save  the  city. 

Many  small  streams  unitir  -  form  very  large  rivers.  The  river 
Funza  falling  perpendicula  rms  a  vast  cataract.     Attentive  ser- 

vants a/u>a^s  drive  hor     ,  -^    fully;  negligent  servants  often 

drive  hoise^  eery  carelesali  jus  scholars  improve  veryjast ; 

idle  scholars  learn  none  a  lendship  often  ends  in  love ;  bat 

love  in  friendship,  never. 

Note.  Several  adverbs  frequently  qualify  one  verb.  Have  you 
wallted  ?  Not  yet  quite  far  enough^  perhaps.  Not,  yet,  far,  and  enough, 
qualify  "have  walked"  understood;  perhaps  qualities  not ;  and  quite 
qualifies /ar.  The  adverbs  ahvays  and  carefnlly  both  qualify  the  verb 
"  drive :"  the  former  expresses  time,  and  the  latter,  manner.  Once 
and  voluntarily  qualify  the  verb  "contributed ;"  the  former  expresses 
number,  and  the  latter,  manner.  The  word  their  you  need  not  parse. 
The  active  verb  to  save  has  no  nominative.  TJie  nouns  love  and 
friendship,  following  in,  are  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by 
that  preposition. 

REMARKS  ON  ADVERBS. 

When  the  words  therefore,  consequently,  accordingly,  and  the  like, 
aie  used  in  connection  with  other  conjunctions,  they  are  adverbs;  but 
when  they  appear  single,  they  are  commonly  considered  con;M7icfions. 

The  words  when  and  where,  liini  allotj.  rrsot  the  same  nature,  such 
as  whence,  whtther,  whenever,  wherever,  till,  until,  before,  otherwise, 
while,  wherefore,  &c.,  may  be  properly  called  adverbial  conjunctions, 
because  they  participate  the  nature  both  ofadverbsand  conjunctions  ; 
of  adverbs,  as  the  y  denote  the  attributes  either  of  time  or  2^lace  ;  of 
conjunctions,  as  they  conjoin  sentences. 

There  are  many  words  that  are  sometimes  used  as  adjectivesj  and 
sometimes  as  adverbs  ;  as,  "  More  men  than  women  were  there  ;  I 
am  more  diligent  than  he."  In  the  former  sentence  more  is  evidently 
an  adjective,  tor  it  is  joined  to  a  noun  to  qualif-  it ;  in  the  latter  it  is 
an  adverb,  because  it  qualifies  an  adjective,,  There  are  others  that 
are  sometimes  used  as  nouns,  and  sometimes  as  adverbs;  as,  "  To- 
day's  lesson  is  longer  than  yesterday'' s.'^  In  this  example,  io-rfay  and 
yesterday  are  noons  in  the  possessive  case;  but  in  piirases  like  the 
following,  they  are  generally  considered  adverbs  o^  time.  "  He  came 
\to  hisl  home  yesterday,  and  will  set  out  again  to-day.''^  Here  they 
are  nouns,  if  we  supply  on  before  them. 

"  Where  much  {weaUht  taUnt^  or  iiom&thing  else]  i»  given  mwik 
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[increaset  improvemeni]  will  be  required ;  Much  money  has  beett  ex- 
pended ;  It  is  much  better  to  write  than  stanre."  In  the  first  two  pf 
these  examples,  much  ia  an  a^ective,  because  it  qualifies  a  noun  ;  in 
the  last,  an  adverb,  because  Qualifies  Uie  adjective  belter.  In  short, 
you  must  determine  to  what  part  of  speech  a  word  belongs,  by  iti 
sense,  or  by  considering  the  manTier  in  which  it  is  associated  with 
other  words. 

An  adjective  may,  in  general,  be  distinguished  fVoman  adverbhy  this 
rule ;  when  a  word  qualifies  a  noun  or  pronmm,  it  is  an  adjective,  but 
when  it  qualifies  a  vetb,  participle,  ad/ective  or  adverb,  it  is  an  adverb. 

Prepositions  are  sometimes  erroneously  called  adverbs,  when  their 
nouns  are  understood.  *'  He  rides  about ;  that  is,  about  the  town, 
country,  or  aome'thing  else.  "  She  was  near  [ihb  act  or  misfortune  of] 
falling ;"  "  But  do  not  c^er  [that  time  or  eventUay  the  blame  on  me.'' 
"  He  came  doum  [the  ascent]jTom  the  hill ;"  *l  They  lifted  him  up  [the 
ascent]  out  of  the  pit,"  "  The  angels  above ;^^ — above  us — **  Above 
these  lower  heavens,  to  us  invisible,  or  dimly  seeto."  iiVi  B-r  i  .";  3*u> 

Before  you  proceed  to  correct  the  following  exercises  in  Fftlse 
Syntax,  you  may  answer  these 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING.  '^ 
Does  an  adverb  ever  qualify  a  noun  ?— What  parts  of  speech  does 
it  qualify  ?— When  an  adverb  qualifies  a  verb  or  participle,  what  does 
ft  expreiss  ? — When  an  adverb  qualifies  an  adjective  or  adverb,  what 
does  it  generally  express  ? — Compare  some  adverbs  ? — By  what  signs ' 
may  an  adverb  be  known  ? — Give  examples, — Repeat  some  adverbial 
phrases. — Name  the  different  classes  of  adveibs. — Repeat  some  of 
each  class. — Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  an  adverb. — What  rule  do 
you  apply  in  parsing  an  adverb  ?  ,^^.  .>,,^  ^, .,. ,     ^^  ^ . 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  NOTES. 
Repeat  some  adverbs  that  are  formed  by  combining  prepositions 
with  adverbs  of  place.  Repeat  some  that  are  composed  of  the  article 
41  and  nouns. — What  part  of  speech  are  the  words,  th^efore,  conse- 
queiUly,&>c.  ? — What  words  areatyled  adverbial  con/unctions? — Why 
are  these  so  called? — Is  the  same  word  sodietimes  used  as  an  adjec- 
tive, and  sometimes  as  an  adverb  ? — Give  examples.— ^ What  is  said  of 
much  ? — By  what  rule  can  you  distinguish  an  adjective  from  an  ad- 
verb ? — Do  prepositions  ever  become  adverbs  ? 

X,  ..  QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  NOTES.      ! 

How  does  the  use  of  adverbs  contribute  to  the  conciseness  of  lan- 
guage ? — Illustrate  the  fact. — What  is  said  of  ly,  like,  and  quick  7 — 
How  are  the  following  words  composed,  aluntys,  alone,  only,  alsol — 
What  is  the  meaning  of  ev^,  never,  rwt,  adrift,  ago,  asund&r,  aloft, 
astray,  q^ry  ? — Give  the  signification  of  needs,  to-unt,  ye,  yes,  o-j/f < 
straighway,  while,  till  and  per.  * 

Note.  Learners  need  not  answer  the  questions  on  the  Philoso- 
phical Notes,  in  this  or  any  other  laQixae,  unlens  lb?  teacher  deems 
it  expedient,    f mh  r^M^^n  1  t^-  ■  ^^^^^  ? ^T^ .^^ff^iif  'm'^^m*' 
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EXERCISES  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note  3,  Rule  29.  Adjectives  are  sometimes  improperly 
applied  as  adverbs ;  as,  indifferent  honest ;  excellent  well ; 
miserable  poor ; — She  writes  elegant ;  He  is  walking  slow. 

The  adjectives  indifferent^  excellent,  and  miserable^  are  here  impro- 
perly used,  because  adjectives  do  not  express  the  degree  of  adjectives 
or  adverbs,  but  such  modifica^ns  are  denoted  by  adverbs.  The 
phrases  should,  therefore,  be,  *Hnd^erenily  honest,  excellerUly  welli 
miserably  poor/'  Elegant  and  slow  are  also  inaccurate,  for  it  is  not 
the  office  of  the  adjective  to  express  the  manner,  time,  or  place  of  the 
action  of  verbs  and  participles,  but  is  the  office  of  the  adverb.  The  con- 
structions should  be, "  She  writes  elegartity ;  He  is  walking  slowly" 

Yon  may  correct  thefollowing  examples  several  times  over 
and  explain  the  principles  that  are  violated. 

FALSE  SYNTAX.  '-  '"' 

He  speaks  fluent,  and  reasons  coherent. 

She  reads  proper,  and  writes  very  neat.  * '  ^  '- 

They  once  lived  tolerable  well,  but  now  they  are  miserable 

poor.         *.    '•■•■'-^'»:'-  if."-    ■        .,.:■.:.  .  a-.-hSj       /',;;- v^^tJ^ 

The  lowering  cloudis  are  moving  slow. 

He  behaved  himself  submissive,  and  was  exceeding  careful 
not  to  give  offence. 

Note  4,  to  Rule  29.  Adverbs  are  sometimes  improperly 
used  instead  of  adjectives;  as,  *'The  tutor  addressed  him  in 
terms  rather  warm,  but  suitably  to  his  offence."  1^*  ..>«♦# 

The  adverb  suitably  is  incorrect.  It  does  not  expreu  the  manner  of 
the  action  of  the  verb  "  addressed,*'  but  it  denotes  the  quality  of  the  noun 
terms  understood ;  for  which  reason  it  should  be  an  adjective,  suiUAlt, 

..b..u.::.-!uvr.v,,  FALSE  SYNTAX.    -^^  ;.x>al  •    ' 

The  man  was  slowly  wandering  about,  soliUitr^y  and, 
distressed.  .        .  '  "-^'-•;^^«^' 

He  lived  in  a  manner  agreeably  to  his  condition.  ; 

The  study  of  Syntax  should  he  previously  to  that  of  Pimo- 
tuation. 

He  introduced  himself  in  a  manner  very  abruptly* 

Conformably  to  their  vehemence  of  thought,  was  their  vel^6«> 
menoe  of  gesture.  '-mt 

1  saw  him  previously  to  his  arrival.      -     '  *  •*^W 
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PHILOSOPHICAL  NOTES. 

^jProm,  according  to  II.  Tooke,  is  the  Anglo-Saxon  and  Gothic  noun 
^ritm, beginning,  source,  nuthor.  "He  cnme  From  (beginning)  Rochester.** 
Of  he  supposes  to  be  a  fragment  of  the  Gothie  and  Saxon  noun  aforat 
consequence,  offspring,  follower.  "  Solomon,  the  son  of  {offspring)  Da- 
vid.**   Of  ox  off t  in  its  modern  acceptation,  ugnifica  isJQVMd  SModsfrsis 
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or     -■  '-' 

;.  over 

at 

after 

to 

under 

near 

about 

for 

through 

up 

against 

by 

above 

down 

untoa^ 

wiUi 

below 

before 

across 

in 

between 

behind 

around 

into 

beneath 

off 

amidst 

within 

from 

on, upon 

throughout 

withoot 

beyond 

among 

underneath 

OF  PREPOSITIONS. 
A  PuBPOsiTiON  is  a  word  which  serves  to  connect 
words,  and  show  the  relation  between  them.  'u^ 

.>■  ■'I'M  V time 

The  term  preposition  is  derivo^  from  the  two  Latin  words, 
prdy  which  signifies  before^  anopono,  to  place.  Prepositions 
are  so  called,  because  they  are  mostly  placed  before  the  nouns 
and  pronouns  which  they  govern  in  the  objective  case. 

"^  The  principal  prepositions  are  presented  in  the  following  list, 
which  you  may  now  commit  to  memory,  and  thus  you  will  be 
enabled  to  distinguish  them  from  other  parts  of  speech  when- 
ever you  see  ihem  in  composition.     J.    ■ 

A  LIST  OF  THE  PREPOSITIONS.  _         , 

betwixt    " 
beside      ^     *;.' ' 
athwart    '  ''  -* 
towards 

notwithstanding  - 
out  of 

instead  of       •'. 
over  against    '  '^'• 
according  to    ^' 

■  This  list  contains  many  words  that  are  sometimes  used  as  con- 
junctions, and  sometimes  as  adverbs ;  but  when  you  shall  have 
become  acquainted  with  the  nature  of  the  preposition,  and  of  the 
conjunction  and  adverb  too,  you  will'find  no  difficulty  in  ascert&ininir 
to  which  of  these  classes  any  word  belongs. 
By  looking  at  the  definition  of  a  preposition,  you  will  notice,  th 

A  piece  of  (off)  the  loaf,  is,  a  piece  disjoined,  or  separated  fo'n  the  loaf. 
Th*  fragrance  of  or  off  the  rose. 

JFor  signifies  cause.  I  write  for  your  satisfaction  ;"  i.  e.  your  satisfac- 
tion being  the  cavse.  By  or  he  is  the  imperative  hyih,  of  the  Savon  heon, 
to  be.  With,  the  imperative  of  withan,  to  join  ;  or  v/Ken  equivalent  to 
by,  of  wyrihan,  to  be.  "  I  will  go  with  him."  "  I,  join  him,  will  go." 
In  comes  from  the  Gothic  noun  inna,  the  interior  of  the  body  ;  a  cave  or 
cell.  About  from  boda,  the  first  outward  boundary.  Among  is  the  past 
part,  of  ^(tmaengon,  to  mingle.  Through  or  thorough  is  the  Gothic  sub- 
stantive dauro,  or  the  Teutonic  thurugh.     It  means  passage,  gate,  door. 

Before — be-fore,  be-hind,  be-low,  beside,  besides,  be-neath,  are  formed 
by  combining  the  imperative  be,   with  nouns  fore,    hind,  low,  side. 
Neath — Saxon  neothan,  neothe,  has  the  same  signification  as  nadier. 
twttn,  be-twixt — be  and  twain.    A   dunl  preposition.    Be-yont 
passed.    Beyond  a  place,  means,  be  passed  that  place. 

Notwithstanding — notstand-ivg-with,  not-withstanding.  "  Any 
order  to  the  contrary  notwithstanding"  (this  order ;)  i.  e.  rutt  effectually 
i»i(A>«l«il4tiiff  or  fKPottfiff  it. 
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it  perforins  a  double  office  in  a  sentence,  namely,  it  connects  words, 
and  aUo  shows  a  relation  between  them.  I  will  first  shcm  you  the 
use  and  importance  of  this  part  of  speech  as  a  connective.  When 
corn  is  ripe^ — October,  it  is  gathered— the  field — men — who  go  hill 
— hill — baskets  which  they  put  the  ears.  You  perceive,  that  in  this 
sentence  there  is  a  total  want  of  connexion  and  meaning ;  but  let  us 
fill  up  each  vacancy  with  a  preposition,  and  the  sense  will  be  clear. 
"When  corn  is  ripe,  in  October,  it  is  gathered  in  the  field  by  men, 
who  go/rom  hill  to  hill  with  baskets,  into  which  they  put  the  ears." 

From  this  illustration  you  are  convinced,  no  doubt,  that  our  lan- 
guage would  be  ver3%  deficient  without  prepositions  to  connect  the 
various  words  of  which  it  is  composed.  It  would,  in  fact,  amount  to 
nothing  but  nonsence.  There  is,  however,  another  part  of  speech 
that  performs  this  office,  namely,  the  conjunction.  This  will  be  ex- 
plained in  Lecture  IX. ;  in  which  lecture  you  will  learn,  that  the 
nature  of  a  preposition,  as  a  connective  particle,  is  nearly  allied  to 
that  of  a  conjunction.  In  the  next  place  I  will  show  you  how  pre- 
positions expresses  a  relation  between  words. 

The  boy's  hat  is  under  his  arm.  In  this  expression,  what  relation 
does  the  preposition  under  show  ?  You  know  that  hat  and  arm  are 
words  used  as  signs  of  two  objects,  or  ideas ;  but  under  is  not  the 
sign  of  a  thing  you  can  think  of :  it  is  merely  the  sign  of  the  re^tion 
existing  between  the  two  objects.  Hence  you  may  perceive,  that 
since  the  word  under  is  the  sign  of  the  relation  existing  between 
purticuUi  ideas,  it  also  expresses  a  relation  existing  between  the 
words  hat  and  arm,  which  words  are  the  representatives  of  thosQ 
ideas. 

The  boy  holds  bis  hat  in  his  hand.  In  this  sentence  the  preposi- 
tion in  shows  the  relation  existing  between  hat  and  hand,  or  the  sit- 
uation, or  relative  position,  each  has  in  regard  to  the  another.  And» 
if  I  say.  The  boy's  hat  is  on  his  head,  you  perceive  that  on  shows, 
the  relation  between  hat  and  head.  Again,  in  the  expressions,  The 
boy  threw  his  hat  up  stairs — under  the  bed — behind  the  table — through 
the  window — over  the  house — across  the  street — inio  the  water — and 
80  on,  you  perceive  that  the  several  prepositions  express  the  difTerent 
relations  existing  between  the  hat  tind  the  vihernouna,  stairs,  bed , 
table,  vnndow,  house,  street,  and  water. 

A  preposition  tells  where  a  thing  is :  thus,  "  The  pear  is  on  the 
ground,  under  the  tree.".  '.'u  \  .?^ 

Prepositions  govern  the  objective  case,  but  they  do  not  expre^fin 
action  done  to  some  object,  as  an  active-transitive  verb  or  participle 
does.     When  a  noun  or  pronoun  follows  a  preposition,  it  is  in  the^ 
objective  case,  because  it  is  the  object  of  the  relation  expressed  by 
the  preposition,  and  not  the  object  of  an  action. 

I  can  now  give  you  a  more  extensive  explanation  of  the  objective 
ou^han  that  which  was  given  in  a  former  lecture.  I  have  already 
iilHted  yoo,  that  the  objective  case  expresses  the  object  of  an  ac- 
ti^^P  of  a  relation  ;  and,  also,  that  there  are  three  parts  of  speech 
Mhich  govern  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case,  namely, 
actii»4ran9ilive  verbs,  participles  derived  from  transitive  verbs,  and. 
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prepositions.  A  nonn  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  cannot  be, 
at  the  saiflb  time,  the  object  of  an  action  and  of  a  relation.  It  must 
be  either  the  object  of  an  action  or  of  a  relation.  And  I  wish  you 
particularly  to  remember,  that  whenever  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  gov- 
erned by  a  transitive  veib  or  participle,  it  is  the  object  of  an  action; 
as,  The  tutor  instrucls  his  pupUs ;  or,  The  tutor  instructing  his  pu- 
pils ;  but  whenever  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  governed  by  a  preposition, 
it  is  the  object  of  a  relation  ;  as.  The  tutor  gives  good  instruction  to 
hlspupils. 

Before  yoii  proceed  to  parse  the  following  examples,  please  to  re- 
view this  lecture,  and  then  the  whole  seven  itmhe  manner  preiiously 
recommended,  namely,  read  one  or  two  sentences,  and  then  look  on 
your  book  and  repeat  them  two  or  three  times  over  in  your  mind. 
This  course  will  enable  yon  to  retain  the  most  important  ideas  ad- 
vanced. If  you  wish  to  proceed  with  ease  and  advantage,  you  must 
have  the  suligect-matterof  the  preceding  lectures  stored  in  your  mind. 
Do  not  consider  it  an  unpleasant  task  to  comply  with  my  requisitions, 
for  when  you  shall  have  learned  thus  far,  you  will  unde^tand  seven 
parts  of  speech  ;  and  only  three  more  will  remain  to  be  learned. 

If  you  have  compile  j  with  the  foregoing  request,  you  may  commit 
(he  following  order j  and  then  proceed  in  parsing. 

•  SYSTEMAllC  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  a  Preposition,  is— a  preposition, 

and  why  ? — what  does  it  connect  ? — ^what  relation  does 

it  show  ? 

-_  "He  saw  an  antelope  tn  the  un2(/eme5«.'' 

*''Jn,i8  a  preposition,  a  word  which  serves  to  connect  words,  and 

8ho#  the  relation  between  them — it  connects  the  words  **  antelope" 

and  **  wilderness'' — and  shows  the  relation  between  them. 

WiUhmest  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  place — eomp.  the  name  of  a 
sort  or  species — nent.  gend.  it  denotes  a  thing  without  sex — third 
pers.  spoken  of— *sing.  num.  it  implies  but  one — and  in  the  objective 
case,  it  is  the  object  of  the  relation  expressed  by  the  preposition  "  in," 
and  governed  by  it,  acc<5rd1ng  to 

Rule  31.     Prepositions  govern  the  ob/ective  case.   •    '  '^'   "'-''' 

The  genius  of  our  language  will  not  allow  us  to  say,  Btand  before 
he  ;  Hand  the  paper  to  they.  Prepositions  require  the  pronoun  fol- 
lowing them  to  be  in  the  objective  form,  position,  or  case ;  and  this 
requisition  amounts  to  government.  Hence  we  say,  **  Stand  before 
pdm;"  "  Hand  the  paper  to  them."  Bvery  preposition  expresses  a 
relation,  and  every  relation  must  have  an  ah/ect :  consequently  every 
preposition  must  be  followed  by  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective 
esse. 
tc*;^     w         EXERCISES  IN  PARSING.  <  > ; 

The  all-wise  Creator  bestowed  the  power  of  speech  upon ! 

the  most  excellent  uses.    Augustus  heard  the  orator  pleadfl^lfine 

client's  cause,  in  a  flow  of  most  powerful  eloquence.    Fair  Cynthia 

\^.  Mmiles  Mrenely  over  nature's  eoft  repose.  life's  varying  aehemes  no 
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more  distract  the  labonring  mind  of  man.  Septimius  ttabbed  Pom- 
pey  standings  on  the  shore  of  Egypt. 

A  beam  of  tranqaility  often  plays  round  the  heart  of  the  truly  pious 
man.  The  thoughts  of  former  years  glide  over  my  soul,  like  swift- 
shooting  meteors  over  Ardven's  gloomy  vales. 

At  the  approach  of  day,  night's  swift  dragons  cut  the  clouds  fnl' 
fast;  and  ghosts,  wandering  here  and  there,  troop  home  to  church- 
yards. 

Love  still  pursues  an  ever  devious  race, 
True  to  the  winding  lineaments  of  grace. 

Note. — ^The  words  my  and  and  you  need  not  parse.  The  noun 
"  meteors,"  following  the  adverb  "  lilce,"  is  in  the  objective  cane,  and 
governed  by  unto  understood,  according  to  Note  2,  under  Rule  32. 

REMARKS  ON  PREPOSITIONS  AND  VERBS 

A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objf^ctive  case,  ib  often  governed  by  a 
preposition  understood  ;  as,  "  Give  him  that  book ;"  that  is,  "  Give 
that  book  to  bim,"  "  Ortugral  was  one  day  wandering,"  &.c.,  that  is, 
on  one  day.  *'  Mercy  gives  qffliction  a  grace  ;"  that  is,  Mercy,  give* 
a  grace  to  affliction.    See  Note  1,  under  Rule  32. 

To  be  able  to  make  a  proper  use  of  prepositions,  particular  atten- 
tion is  requisite.  There  is  a  peculiar  propriety  to  be  observed  in  the 
use  of  by  and  with ;  as,  **  He  walks  with  a  staff  by  moonlight ;"  "  He 
was  taken  by  stratagem,  and  killed  toith  a  sword."  Put  the  one  pre- 
position for  the  other,  and  say,  "  He  walks  by  a  sitiffioith  moonlight  ;'* 
"  He  was  taken  with  stratagem,  and  killed  by  a  sword ;"  and  it  will 
appear,  that  the  latter  expressions  differ  from  the  former  in  signifi- 
cation, more  than  one,  at  first  view,  would  be  apt  to  imagine. 

Verbs  are  often  compounded  of  a  verb  and  a  pre^sition ;  as  to  tip- 
hold,  to  in7A,stand,  to  overlook  ;  and  this  composition  gives  a  ^ew 
meaning  to  the  verb;  as  to  vncferstand,  to  toi/^draw,  to  forgive.  But 
the  preposition  is  more  frequently  placed  after  the  verb,  aqd  sepa- 
rately from  it,  like  an  adverb ;  in  which  situation  it  does  hotiesa 
affect  the  sense  of  the  verb,  and  give  it  a  new  meaning ;  and  in  kU 
instances,  whether  the  preposition  is  placed  either  before  or  after  the. 
verb,  if  it  giyes  a  liew  meaning  to  the  verb,  it  may  be  considered  its  ft 
part  of  the  verb.  Thus,  to  cast  means  to  throw ;  but  to  cast  upM  ac- 
count, signifies  to  compute  it ;  therefore  up  is  a  part  of  the  verb.  The 
phrases,  to  fall  on^  to  bear  outj  to  give  ovevy  convey  very  different 
meanings  from  what  they  would  if  the  prepositions  on,  out,  and  over, 
were  not  used.    Verbs  of  this  kind  are  called  compound  verbs. 

Vou  may  now  answer  the  following  .  ''-,^'1 

QUESTIONS  not;  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

^Bwrn  what  words  is  the  term  ^rfpost/ton  derived  ? — Why  is  it  thus 
4^b? — Repeat  the  list  of  prepositionB.<— Name  the  three  parts  oi 
sj^R  that  govern  nouns  and  pronouns  m  the  objective  case.-~When 
is  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  objective  case,  the  object  of  an  action  ?— 
When  ii  it  the  objept  of  a  relatioa  ?•— Repeat  the  order  of  paraing  41 
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preposition. — What  rale  do  you  apply  in  paniing  a  noan  or  pronoan 
Pfoverned  by  a  preposition  ? — Doed  every  preposition  require  an  ob- 
ject case  «fter  it  ? — Is  a  noun  or  pronoun  ever  governed  by  i  pre- 
position understood  J — Give  examples, — What  is  said  of  verbs  com- 
pounded of  a  verb  and  preposition  ? — Give  the  origin  and  meaning  of 
the  prepoeitions  explained  in  the  Philosophical  Notes. 
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LECTURE  Vlll. 

OFPRONOUNS. 

A  Pronoun  is  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun,  and  ge- 
nerally to  avoid  the  too  frequent  repetition  of  the  same 
word.  A  pronoun  is,  likewise,  sometimes  a  substitute  for 
a  sentence,  or  member  of  a  sentence.       ,   i  ;;k  •  ■         •   ♦ 

The  word  pronoun  comes  from  two  Latin  words,  ^o,  which  means 
/or,  or  instead  qf^  and  noment  a  name,  or  noun.    Hence  you  perceive 
that  pronoun  means/or  a  noun,  or  instead  of  a  noun. 

In  the  sentence,  "  The  man  is  happy;  ^eis  benevolent;  he  is  use- 
ful ;"  you  perceive  that  the  word  ^e  is  used  instead  of  the  noun  man; 
consequently  he  must  be  n  pronoun.  You  observe,  too,  that,  by 
making  use  of  the  pronoun  ^  in  this  sentence,  we  avoid  the  repetition 
of  the  noun  man,  for  without  the  pronoun  the  sentence  would  be 
rendered  thus,  "  The  man  is  happy ;  the  man  is  benevolent ;  the  man 
is  useful." 

By  looking  again  at  the  definition,  you  will  notice  that  pronouns 
always  stand  for  nouns,  but  they  do  not  always  avoid  the  repetition  of 
nouns.  Repetition  means  repeating  or  mentioning  the  same  thing 
again.  In  the  sentence,  "  I  come  fp  die  for  my  country,*'  the  pro- 
BOOiiB,  ./and  my,  stand  for  the  name  of  the  person  who  speaks ;  but 
tl^  tio  not  avoui  the  repetition  of  that  name,  because  the  name  or 
Bdnn  for  which  the  pronouns  are  used  is  not  mentioned  at  all.  Pro- 
nouns of  the  third  person  generally  avoid  the  repetition  of  the  nouns 
for  which  they  stand;  but  pronouns  of  thej^rs/ and  5eeo7u2 person 
Bometimes  avoid  the  repetition  of  nouns,  and  sometimes  they  do  not. 

A  little  further  illustration  of  the  pronoun  will  show  you  its  im- 
portance, and  also  that  its  nature  is  very  easily  comprehended.  If 
we  had  no  pronouns  in  our  language,  we  should  be  obliged  to  express 
ourselves  in  this  manner :  "  A  woman  went  to  a  manr  and  told  the 
man  that  the  man  "ttras  in  danger  of  being  murdered  by  a  gang  of 
rubbers ;  as  a  gang  of  n^bers  had  madff  preparations  for  attacking 
the  man.  The  man  thanked  the  woman  for  the  woman's  kindM|^ 
and,  aa  the  man  was  unable  to  defend  the  man's  self,  the  man  Ifl^Kf 
man's  bouse,  and  went  to  a  neighbour's."  ^P^ 

, j^'ilThia  would  be  a  laborious  style  indeed ;  but,  by  the  help  of  pro- 
■oniis,  we  can  express  the  same  ideas  with  far  greater  ease  and  con* 
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oirniemi^  **  A  tvtnnaii  went  to  a  man,  «nd  (old  him  that  he  was  in 
great  danger  of  bohig  murdered  by  a  gangt)f  rdbbeiis  itho  had  made 
preparations  lor  attaching  ^im,  fk  thanlied  /^  forW  Mndmas; 
and,  as  Jie  was  unarble  to  defend  fttmM^,  he  left  his  houm^  mH  went 
to  m  neigtibonr^s/' 

If  you  look  at  these  exnmptes  a  feiv  momtftits,  you  cannot  b(^  pit  |i 
loss  to  tell  wliich  words  are  pronouns  {  and  you  will  observe,  toot 
that  they  alt  atandfor  nouns.       .,  ,  ».•..<  -  ,  ti..  v'i     ^o.  i»  •'( 

Pronouns  are  generally  divided  into  three  kinds,  the 
Fefsonat,  the  Adjectivey  and  the  Relative  p^pnouns. 
They  are  sail  known  by  the  list9.  /     : 


1.  OF  PERSONAL  PRONOtm 
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PcasoNAL  Pronouns  are  distinguished  from  the  tela* 
tive,  by  thiir  denoting  the  person  of  the  nouns  for  ^ich 
they  stand.  There  are  five  of  them  ;  /,  l^xH  4^,,i(i 
with  iheir  plurals,  Wc,  ye  ar  you,  they,    'nr^>  i  >  a*>.i'.  -{cm 

V.>     11',')'  J'Uj  r»4i  iviifl  .•.-iTg|JliJ^4«! 

To  pronouns  belong  gender,  person,  number,  end  CiMd^ 

tGlEMDER. — When  we  speak  of  a  man^  we  say  he,  his,  himf  when 
we  speak  of  atifoman,  we  say  she^  her s>,  her  i  and  when  we  i^peak  of 
a  thing  we  SRy  it.  Hence,  you  perceive  that  gender  helong|i  to.pro^ 
nouns  as  well  as  to  nouns.  Example  :  "  The  geneiral,  in  eratitui^d 
to  the  lady,  offered  her  his  hand  *,  but  ^he,  not  knowing  him,  declined 
accepting  kV  The  pronouns  his  and  him>,  in  this  sentence,  person- 
ate or  represent  the  nonn  general ;  they  are,  therefore,  of  the  mas- 
culine gendef^  her  and  she  personate  lady;  therefore,  they  ard 
feminine;  and  it  represents  hand,  for  which  reason  it  is  x>f  the  tteiW' 
ter  gender.  This  illustration  shows  you,  then,  that  pronouns  tnust 
be  of  the  same  gender  as  the  nouns  are  for  which  they  stand;  But, 
as  it  relates  to  the  variation  of  the  pronouus  to  express  sex, 

Gender  has  respect  only  to  the  third  person  singular 

of  the  pronouns,  he,  she,  it.    He  is  masculine ;  she  is 

feminine  ;  it  is  neuter.  - 

You  may  naturally  inquire,  why  pronouns  of  the  first  and  86c6nd 
persons  are  not  varied  to  denote  the  gender  of  their  nouns,  as  well 
as  of  the  third.  The  reason  is  obvious.  The  first  person,  thai  is, 
the  person  speaking,  and  the  secord  person,  or  the  person  spoken  to, 
at  the  same  time  the  subjects  of  the  discourse,  are  supposed  t6' 
ssent;  from  which,  and  other  circumstances,  their  sex  i^csotti- 
ly  known,  and,  therefore,  the  pronouns  that  represent  these  per- 
sona need  not  be  marked  by  a  distinction  of  sender;  but  the  tiuid 
person,  that  is,  the  person  or  thing  spoken  of  jiMini^  abMnt, 
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r.  •.i'i.j.,l-r("< 

Singular. ,ji  /.'i»" 


[plural. 


nany  reapeoto  nnknown,  necessarily  requirca  the  pronoun  that 
■tfuida  for  it  to  be  marked  by  a  diatinction  ot  gender. 
'  r  In  paraing,  we  soniotimca  apply  gender  to  pronouns  of  the  first  and 
aeoond  peraon^  and  also  to  tlie  plural  number  of  the  third  person  ; 
but  these  have  no  peculiar  form  to  denote  (iieir  gender;  therefore 
they  have  no  agreiiin?;at«  in  thia.re«|)^Gtf  wUk  the  oouna  which  iliey 
tepreaent.  t,'^,  ^.   .-'.   .w-j.  ,v  - ."  ■•'  -^-r- 

Person.  Pronouns  have  three  persons  in  each  number. 

Jf  is  the  fh-st  person 

Tfum/w  the  aeoond  person    •>*«' 

Jtlet  she,  or  it,  is  the  third  person 

We,  ia  the  first  person 
Ye  or  you,  is  the  second  person 
'      ■      They  is  the  third  person 

''^hia  account  of  persona  will  be  very  intelligible,  when  you  reflect 
that  there  are.thre^  peraona  who  may  be  the  subject  of  unydiscourae; 
first,  the  perabn  who  apeaka,  may  speak  of  himself;  secondly,  he 
may  speaK  of  the  person  to  whom  he  addresses  himself;  thirdly,  ho 
may  speak  of  some  other  person ;  and  as  the  speakers,  the  persons 
apoken  to,  and  the  persons  spoken  of,  may  be  many,  so  each  of  these 
peraona  rouat  htyo  a  plural  number.    <j^  ;;•«*;>!  feij;i^>TTrTw-  c.l^ 

Pronouna  of  the  second  and  third  person  always  agreein  person 
with  the  nouns  they  represent ;  but  pronouns  of  the  hrst  per.son  do 
nbt.    Wheiidver  a  pronoun  of  the  first  person  is  used,  it  represents  a 

noun  ;  but  nouns  are  never  of  tlia  first  person,  therefore  these  pro- 
nouns cannot  agree  in  person  with  their  nouns.  •   .  -.^^,,   ^h^.. 

^ir  Number.  Pronouns  like  nouns,  have  two  numbers, 
the  singular  and  the  pliiral;  as,  /,  thou,  h0f  we^  y&.oY 

you,    they.    •  it  jIA^^-'  ■■U'H*»r'    -*«     \^^r  '■.'.•■     ,.  ■-.       i'-'\      -    rHM^^S^i^f' 

,i,.GASB.  Pronouns  have  three  cases,  the  nominative, 
the  possessive,  and  the  objective. 

**In  the  next  place  I  will  present  to  you  the  declension  of  the  per- 
aonal  pronouns,  which  declension  you  must  commit  to  memory  be- 
fore you  proceed  any  further.  ,    ,  i;  „     .     ,,       Kii.iii: 

The  advantages  reaulting  from  the  committing  of  the  following  dc- 
elension  are  so  great  and  deveraified  that  you  cannot  be  too  particular 
in  your  auention  to  it.  You  recollect  that  it  i^  sometimes  very  diffi- 
enlt  to  distinguish  the  nominative  case  of  a  noun  from  the  objective, 
hecausie  these  cases  of  nouns  are  not  marked  by  a  difference  in 
raination ;  but  this  difficulty  is  removed  in  regard  to  the  pe 


n  U|| 
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pronouns,  for  their  cases  are  alwayeTknown  bv  their  termination*!  ^^ 
atvdyinff  the  declension  you  will  learn  not  only  the  ceaea  of  the  pco- 
bat «l8o  their  g^oden,  personi,  ftod  numl^rfk  ,^i  ^«r,i^t?><«^s«^ 
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DECLENSION  OF  THE   PERSONAL  PRONOUNS. 


.( 


PERSON.  .V    .  . 

Plural. 

we, 
>    our  or  ourS) 


f*j.  .  FIRST 

<('  Singular,         ..; 

Nominalue      I, 
Possessive        my  or  mine, 
Olffective  me. 

...^^  .!  ..>„  SECOND  PERSON.  .' 

Singular.     , ,..,  ; .,    Plural. 

Nominative      tliou,  ye  or  you, 

Possessive        thy  or  tbinC)  .;      •.      your  or  yours, 


.<i- 


t. 

1    I   !• 


'if 


Objective  thee. 

Masculine.  Singular. 
Nominative       he, 
Possessive        his, 
Olfjeclive  him. 


"I  '.    -      you. 

THIRD  PERSON.  |      * 

Plural. 
.   '       thoy,         ' 
■         '    *       their  or  theirs, 
them. 


..yTV 


Ftfmtmne.    Singular. 
Nominative       bhe,      -    •• 
Possessive         her  or  hers, 
Directive  her. 


•   ■;'<  'Ml 


THIRD  PERSON. 

Plural. 
•  ••       - .  i       they, 

their  or  theirs, 
them,    t  ^ 


X... 


it^ 


■IK 


«:!{tr; 


•;•) 


Neuter.        Singular. 
Nominative       it, 
Possessive         its, 
Objective  it. 


)  -Jt.-; 


,J  -».  rf*- 


THIRD  PERSON. 

pzwr/iz.         *; 

l'»ey, 

their  or  theirs, 
them.  ,;^,   ., 

NOTES. 

1.  When  self  is  added  to  the  personal  pronouns,  as  himself,  myself 
itself,  themselves,  Sec,  they  are  called  compound  personal  pronouns 
ond  are  used  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case,  but  nut  in  the  pcsEessive^ 

2.  In  order  to  avoid  the  disagreeable  hnrshnees  of  sound  occosioned 
by  the  frequent  recurrence  of  the  terminations  est,  edst,  in  the  adapta« 
tion  of  our  verbs  to  the  nonninative  thou,  a  itcjern  innovation  which 
substitutes  yoa  for  thou,  in  familiar  style,  has  generally  been  adopted. 
This  innovation  contributes  greatly  to  the  harmony  of  our  colloquial  style. 
You  was  formerly  restricted  to  the  plural  number  j  but  now  it  is  employ- 
ed to  represent  either  a  singular  or  a  plural  noun.  It  ought  to  be  recol* 
lected,  however,  that  when  used  as  the  repres<'niative  of  a  singular  noun, 
this  word  retains  its  original  plural  form  i  and,  therefore,  the  verb  con- 
nected with  it  should  always  be  plural.  Inattention  to  this  peculiarity 
has  betrayed  some  writers  into  the  erroneous  conclusion  that  because  you 
implies  unity  when  it  represents  a  singular  noun,  it  ought,  when  thus  em- 
ployed, to  be  followed  by  a  singular  verb  ;  as,  "  When  was  you  there  V* 
'•  How  far  was  you  from  the  parties  ?  Such  a  construction,  however, 
iitt|K>t  supported  by  good  usage,  nor  by  analogy.  It  is  as  manifest  a 
som^ism  as  to  say,  We  am,  or  we  is.  Were  it,  in  any  case,  admissible 
to  connect  a  singular  verb  with  you,  the  use  of  was  would  still  be  uQgrani*^ 
matical,  for  this  form  of  the  verb  is  confined  to  the  first  and  third  penonsi^ 
sad  fioii  is  second  person.    Waat  being  second  person,  it  would  appv^i- 
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mate  nearer  to  corrrctneM  to  say,  you  ««at(.  We  never  use  the  aiasular 
of  the  preeent  tenie  with  you  :  you  art,  you  it  /  you  walkett,  you 
walkti.  Why,  thrn,  should  any  attempt  be  made  to  force  an  usoge  so 
unnatural  and  grotuitoua  aa  the  connecting  of  the  singular  verb  in  the 
paKt  tense  with  this  pronoun  T  In  every  point  of  view,  vhe  ronatruction, 
••  When  tcere  you  there  1  ♦•  How  far  voere  you  from  the  portica,"  ia 
preferable  to  the  other. 

3.  The  words  wiy,  ihy,  hig,  her,  ovr,  yovr,  their,  are,  by  many  deno- 
minated poeeeaaite  aijeetite  pronount  f  but  they  always  atand  for  nouns 
in  the  po^seseive  caee.  They  ought,  therefore,  to  be  classed  with  the 
peraonal  pronouns.  That  principle  of  classification  which  rahks  them 
with  the  adjective  pronouns  would  also  throw  aH  nouns  in  the  possessive 
case  among  the  adjectives.  Example  :  "  The  lady  gave  the  gentleman 
Aer  watch  for  At«  horse.  In  this  sentence  Aer  personates,  or  stands  for, 
the  noun  "lady,"  and  Am  representa  "gentleman."  This  fact  is  clear- 
ly shown  by  rendering  the  sentence  thus,  "  The  lady  gave  the  gentle- 
man the  lady' a  watch  for  the  getitleman'a  horse."  If  lady't  and  gentle- 
man'a  are  nouns,  her  and  hia  must  be  personal  pronouns.  The  same  re* 
marka  apply  to  my,  thy,  our,  your,  their,  and  ita.  This  view  of  these 
words  may  be  objected  tj>  by  those  who  speculate  and  refine  upon  tha 
principles  of  grammar  until  they  prove  their  nonexistence,  but  it  ia  be* 
lieved,  nevertheless,  to  be  baaed  on  sound  reason  and  common  aense. 

4.  Mine,  thine,  hia,  hera,  oura,  youra,  theira,  have,  by  many  respec- 
table grammarians,  been  considered  merely  the  possessive  cases  of  per- 
sonal pronouns  ;  whilst  by  others  they  have  boen  denominated  pronouns 
or  nouns  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case.  It  is  believed,  however, 
that  a  little  attention  to  the  meaning  and  office  of  these  words  will  clear- 
ly show  the  impropriety  of  both  these  classifications.  Those  who  pursue 
the  former  arrangement  allege,  that  in  the  examples  "  You  may  imagine 
what  kind  of  fniih  theira  was  :  My  pleasures  are  past ;  hera  and  yours 
are  to  come :  Tliey  applauded  his  conduct,  but  condf  mned  hera  and 
youra,"  the  words  theira,  hera,  and  youra  are  personal  pronouns  in 
the  possessive  case,  and  governed  by  their  respective  nouns  under- 
stood. To  prove  this,  they  construct  the  sentences  thus,  "  You  may 
imagine  what  kind  ol  faith  their  Jaith  wos  ;— Aer  pleaaurea  and  your 
pleaaurea  are  to  come  ; — but  condemned  her  conduct  and  your  con- 
duct;" or  thus,  "  You  niny  imagine  what  kind  of  faith  the  faith  of 
them  was; — the  pleasures  of  her  and  the  pleasures  of  you  ore  to 
come  ; — but  condemned  the  conduct  of  her  and  the  conduct  of  you."  But 
these  constructions  (both  of  which  are  correct)  prcwe  too  much  for  their 
purpose  ;  for,  os  soon  as  we  supply  the  nouns  after  these  words,  they  are 
resolved  into  personal  pronouns  of  kindred  meaning,  ond  the  nouns  which 
we  supply :  thus,  theira  becomes  their  faith  ;  hera,  her  pleasures  ;  nnd 
youra,  your  pleasures.  This  evidently  gives  us  two  words  instead  of, 
and  altogether  distinct  from,  the  first ;  so  that,  in  partying  their  faith,  we 
are  not,  in  reaUiy,  analyzing  theira,  but  two  other  words  of  which  theira 
is  the  proper  representative.  These  remarks  also  prove,  with  equal 
forcot  the  impropriety  of  calling  these  words  merely  simple  pronouns  or 
nouns  in  the  nominative  or  objective  case.  Without  attempting^ 
develope  the  original  or  intrinsic  meanin^r  of  these  pluralizing  adjur 
ne  and  «,  which  were,  no  doubt,  formerly  detached  from  the  pronouns 
with  which  thev  now  coaleace,  for  all  praptical  purposes  it  ia  sufficient 
for  US  to  know,  that  in  tb«  present  appUoation  of  these  pronoima  they  ia- 
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"  toa#,"  anil  governs  it ;  Rule  3. 
"  You  may  imagine  what  kind  of 


yariably  stand  Tor,  not  on\j  ihe'penon  picwseaaiitg,  1»at.  alto,  the  thing 
postessed,  which  gives  them  a  compound  character.  They  may,  there- 
fure,  be  properly  denominated  Compovno  PcRsoifAti  PROifonxs  ;  and,  aa 
they  always  perform  a  double  office  in  a  sentence,  by  representing  two 
other  words,  and,  consequently,  includfng  two  cases,  they  should,  I'ka 
the  compountl  relative  what,  be  parsed  as  two  words.  Thus,  in  the  ex« 
ample.  "  You  may  imagine  what  kind  of  faith  theirs  was,"  iheira  is  a 
compound  pt^rsonal  pronoun,  »'quivalent  to  their  faith.  Their  ia  a  pro- 
noun, a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun  ;  personal,  it  personates  the  persons 
spoken  of,  understood  ;  third  person,  plural  number,  &o.  ;  and  in  the 
possessive  case,  and  governed  by  "faith,"  according  to  Rule  13.  FaUh 
is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing,  &c.  Sec.  ;  and  in  the  nominative  case  to 

Or,  if  we  render  the  sentence  thus, 
faith   the  faith  of  them*  was,"  faith 
would  be  in  the  nominative  case  to  "'wna,"  and   them  would  be  in  the 
objective  case,  and  governed  by  "  of;"  Rule  31. 

Objections  to  this  method  of  treating  these  pronoans,  will  doubtless  be 
preferred  by  those  who  assert,  that  a  noun  is  understood  after  these  words, 
and  not  represented  by  them.  But  this  is  assertion  without  proof ;  for, 
if  a  noun  were  understood,  it  might  hf.  supplied.  It  the  question  be  put 
whose  book  1  and  the  answer  be,  mine,  oura,  hera,  or  theira,  the  word 
book  is  included  in  such  answer.  Were  it  not  included,  we  might  supply 
it,  thus,  mine  book,  ours  book,  hers  book,  and  so  on.  This,  however,  we 
cannot  do,  for  it  would  be  giving  a  double  answer:  but  when  the  question 
is  answered  by  a  noun  in  the  possessive  case,  the  wordbook  is  not  includ- 
ed, but  implied  ;  as.  Whose  book  ]  John's,  Richard's  ;  that  ie,  John's 
booA; ;  Richard's  booA.  •*'         ^i^'     <  .;-•'»   ;    H'- 

Thia  view  of  the  subject,  withoiit  a  painllel,  except  in  the  coropounda 
vthat,  :«Aoeeer,artd  ofhera,va  respectfnlly  submitted  to  the  public  ;  believ* 
ing,  that  those  who  approve  of  a  eritieal  analysis  of  words,  will  coincide 
with  me.  Should  any  still  be  disposed  to  treat  these  words  so  superficially 
as  to  rank  them  among  the  simple  pronouns,  let  them  answer  the  follow- 
ing interrogatory .  If  what,  when  compound,  should  be  parsed  a3  two 
words,  why  not  mine,  thine,  hia,  hera,  oura,  youra,  and  ihaira  7 

5.  Mine  and  thine,  instead  of  my  and  thy,  are  used  in  solemn  style, 
before  a  word  beginning  with  a  vowel  or  silent  A;  as,  "  Blot  out  all  mine 
iniquities  ;  and  when  thus  used,  they  are  not  compound.  Hia  always  has 
the  same  form,  whether  simple  or  compound  ;  as,  "  Give  John  hia  book  ; 
That  desk  is  hia."  Her,  when  placed  before  a  noun,  is  in  the  possessive 
case  ;  bs,  "  Take  her  hat ;"  when  btanding  alone,  it  is  in  the  objective 
case  ;  as,  "  Give  the  bat  to  her.**  • 

Wje^i  you  ifihall  have  studied  this  lecture  attentively,  and  committed 
the  deelenaidna  of  the  personal  pronouns,  you  may  commit  the  following 


*  Iq  the  note  next  proceeding,  it  is  asserted,  that  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our, 
your,  and  their,  are  personal  pronouns.  What  can  more  clearly  demon- 
strate itie  correctness  of  that  assertion,  than  this  latter  construction  of  the 
word  x\^  » i  All  admit,  that,  in  the  construction,  "  The  faith  of  them.** 
the  word  r^^rmisa  peri^onal  pronoun  ;  and  for  this  conclusive  reason,— h 
represents  a  houn  nnderstood.  What,  then,  is  their,  in  the  phrase,  "thetr 
faith  1"  Is  it  not  obvious,  that,  if  them  is  a  personal  pronoun,  their  niu|t 
be,  Also  1  for  the  latter  represeivts  the  same  noun  as  the  former.         H^*^ 
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.        SYSTEMATIC  ORDER  OF  PARSING.    ■■■ 

The  order  of  parsing  a  Personal  Pronoun  is — a 

pronoun,  and  why  ? — personal,  and  why  ? — person,  and 

why  ? — gender  and  number,  and  why  ? — Rule  ;  case,  and 

why  ? — ^RuLB. — Decline  it. 

There  are  many  peculiarities  to  be  observed  in  parsing  personal 
pronouns  in  their  different  persons ;  therefore  if  yoa  wish  ever  to 
parse  them  correctly,  you  must  pay  particular  attention  to  the  maQ> 
ner  in  which  the  following  are  analyzed.  Now  notice,  particularly} 
and  you  will  perceive  that  we  apply  only  one  rule  in  parsing  /  and 
my,  and  itvo  in  parsing  thouy  Mm,  and  they. 

"  /  sav/  my  friend." 

/  is  a  pronoun^  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — personal,  it  repre' 
Bents  the  person  speaking,  understood — first  person,  it  denotes  the 
speaker — singular  number,  it  implies  but  one — and  in  the  nominative 
case,  it  represents  the  actor  and  subject  of  the  verb  "  saw,"  and 
poverns  it,  agreeably  to  Rule  3.  The  nom.  case  gov.  the  verb.  De- 
clined— first  pers.  sing.  num.  nom.  I,  poss.  my  or  mine,  obj.  me. 
Plur.  nom.  we,  poss,  our  or  ours,  obj.  us. 

My  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — personal,  it  per>. 
Bonates  the  person  speaking,  understood — first  person,  it  denotes  the 
speaker — sing.  num.  it  implies  but  one — and  in  the  possessive  case, 
it  denotes  posses&^ion  ;  it  is  govcred  by  the  noun  "  friend,"  agreeably 
to  Rule  12.  A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  is  governed  by 
the  noun  it  possesses.  Declined — first  pers.  sing.  nom.  I,  poss.  my  or 
mine,  obj.  me.    Piur.  nom.  wo,  poss.  our  or  ours,  obj.  us. 

"  Young  man,  thou  hast  deserted  thy  companion,  and  left  him  in 
distress." 

Thou  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — personal,  it 
personates  "  man" — second  person,  it  represents  the  person  spoken 
to-~>mas.  gend.  sing.  num.  because  the  noun  "  man"  is  for  which  it 
Btands,  according  to. 

Rule  13.  Personal  pronouns  must  agree  unth  the  nouns  for  which 
they  stand  in  gender  and  number. 

Thou  is  in  the  nom.  case,  it  represents  the  actor  and  subject  of  the 
verb  *  hast  deserted,"  and  govern  it  agreeably  to  Rule  3.  The  nom. 
case  gov.  the  verb.  Declined — sec.  pers.  sing,  num,  nom.  thou,  poss. 
thy  or  thine,  obj.  thee.  Plur.  nom.  ye  or  you,  poss.  your  or  yours, 
obj.  you. 

Htm  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — personal,  it 
personates  "  companion"— third  pers.  it  represents  the  person  spoken 
of — mas.  gend.  sing.  num.  because  the  noun  "  companion'*  is  for 
which  it  stands :  Rule  13.  Ferspro.,&c.  (Repeat  the  Rule.)—- 
Mim  is  in  the  objective  case,  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  *'^tivc-transitive  verb  "hast  left,"  and  gov.  by  it:  Rule  20.  Ac" 
tive-'trans.  verbs  gov.  the  obj.  case.    Declined^-third  pers.  mas.  geud. 
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sing.  num.  nom.  he,  poss.  hU,  obj.  him.    Plar.  nom.  they,  poss.  their 
or  theirs,  obj.  them. 

"Thrice I  raised  my  voice,  and  called  the  chiefs  to  combat;  but 
theij  dreaded  the  force  of  my  arm." 

They  is  a  pronoun,  n  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — ^pet^ional,  it 
represents  "  chiefs" — third  pers.  it  denotes  the  persons  spoken  of — 
mas.  gend.  plur.  num.  because  the  noun  "chiefs"  is  for  which  it 
stands;  Rule  13.  Pers.  pron.  &c.  (Repeat  the  Rule.)  It  is  the 
nom.  case,  it  represents  the  .ciors  andsubject  of  the  verb  "  dreaded," 
and  governs  it :  Rule  3.  The  nom.  case  gov.  the  verb.  Declined — 
third  pers.  mas.  gend.  sing.  num.  nom.  he,  poss.  his,  obj.  him.  Plur.- 
nom.  they,  poss.  their  or  theirs,  obj.  them. 

Note.  We  do  not  apply  gender  in  parsing  the  personal  pronouns,  (ex- 
cepting the  third  person  singular,)  if  the  nouns  they  represent  are  under- 
stood ;  and  therefore  we  do  not,  in  such  instances,  apply  Rule  13.  But 
when  the  noun  is  expressed,  gender  should  be  applied,  and  ttoo  Rules. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING.      '        ;-   .  ::»    .^-i 

I  saw  a  man  leading  his  horsu  slowly  over  the  new  bridge.     My  friends 
visit  me  very  often  at  my  father's  office.     We  improve  ourselves  by  close 
application.     Horace,  thou  learnest  many  lessons.    Charles,  you,  by  your, 
diligence,  make   easy   work  of  the   task  given  you  by  your  preceptor.  ■ 
Young  ladies,  you  run  over  your  lessons  very  carelessly.    The  stranger 
drove  his  horses  too  far  into  the  water,  and,  in  so  doing,  he  drowned  them. 

Gray  morning  rose  in  the  east.  A  green  narrow  vale  appeared  before. ^ 
us;  its  winding  stream  murmured  through  the  grove.  The  dark  host  of. 
Rothmar  stood  on  its  banks  with  their  glittering  spears.  We  fought  .* 
along  the  vale.  They  fled.  Rothmar  .<nk  beneath  my  sword.  Day.; 
was  descending  in  the  west,  when  I  bro  t  his  arms  to  Crothar.  Tlie 
aged  hero  felt  them  with  his  hands:  joy  brightened  his  thoughts.^ 

Note.    Horace,  CAarZes,  and  ladies,  are  of  the  second  person,  an^, 
nom,  case,  independent  ;  see  Rule  5,  and  Note.     The  first  you  is  usedrl 
in  the  nom.  poss.  and  obj.  case.    It  represents  Charles,  therefore  it  is«tn«  ^^ 
gruZir  in  sense,  although  plural  in  form.     lo   the  ne^t  ample,  ypu  per-,', 
sonifies  ladies,  therefore  it  is  plural.   Given  is  a  perfect  participle.     You 
following  given,  is  governed  by  to  understood,  according  to  Note  1, under  I 
Rule  33.     Run  over  is  a  compound  verb.    And  is  a  conjunction.    The 
first  its  personates  vale  ;  the  secand  its  represents  stream. 

Y^u  may  now  parse  the  following  examples  three  times  over.     .■     •;  ^ 

COMPOUND  PERSONAL  PRONOUNS.  <         ^' 

"Juliet,  retain  her  paper,  and  present  j/o«r*.'* 

Your*  is  a  compound  personal  pronoun,  representing  both  the  possessor 
and  the  thing  possessed,  and  is  equivalent  to  your  paper.     Your  is  a  pro- 
noun ;  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noim — personal,  it  personates  "Juliet"—  i 
second  person,  it  represents   the  person  spoken  to — fem.  gender,  sing.  i$ 
number,  (singular  in  sense,  but—plural  in  form.)  because  the  noun  Juliet! 
is  for  which  it  stands:  Rule  13.    Pers.  Pron.,  &.c, — your  is  in  the  poss- 
essive case,  it  denotes  po^ression,  and  is  governed  by  "  paper,"  according  < 
to  Rule  12.    A  noun  or  pron.,  &c.     (Repeat  the  Rule,  and  decline  the 
pronoun.)     Paper  is  a  ncun,  the  name  of  a  thing — common,  the  name  of  >. 
a  sort  of  things — neuter  gender,  it  denotes  a  thing  without  sex— third 
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pfnic|i»,9|Hbeik  iil-r'Wig^.  number,  itimtdies  but  one— >ftn<f  thn  obf;  cMe,. 
it  is  the  object  of  the  action  expressed  by  the  transilhre  verb  '*  present  " 
and  govefned  by  it :  Rule  30.  Aeiivt'tranaiiive  verba  govern  the  obj. 
ease.  •  •     ,    .4  'i;:*  -■  t^-   -■ 

.  I^OTiB.  Should  it  be  objeeted,  that  jfoure  (foes  not  nean  yDtM*^!*^,  any 
nore  thaii  it  mte^na,  ifour  hook^feur  houee.ifour  any  thing,  let  it  borne  in 
miAci^ that  fronouns  have  ito  definite  meaning,  like  other  words  \  but  their 
partieuiar  BignijGbation  is  alw^ays  detertninedby  tlie  nouns  they  represent. 

.•  EXERCISES  IN  FALSING. 

Jttitt  iislfiired  her  book,  and  sMted  n>lne  r  hers  is  better  than  mine.  My 
friend  saori&ed  bis  fortune  to  sebute  yours :  his  deeids  deserve  reward  ^ 
yours  merit  disgrace.  Henry's  laboulis  are  pest ;  thine  are  to  come.  We 
kftve  your  fefe^ta  of  beasts  for  ours  of  inen.  My  sword  and  yours  are  kin,.. 

Note.  She  understood,  is  noniiaative  to  toiled,  m  the  ^rst  example  ; 
and  the:siAfStatitive  part  of  Kttne,  alter  tban,  is  nom.  to  t>,  understood  : 
Rule  9^.  The  verbs  to  tecture  and  to  e&me  have  no  nominative.  The 
pronouns  mine^my,  youre,  t A>n e>t«e,  your,  oie«r»,ms^  a nd}iut(r«>  personate 
mouns  understood. 
^v:\'\jsir  _.'.^^-  REMARKS  ON  i3\ 

Foi*  the  waM  of  a  proper  knowledge  of  this  littfe  pt-onouii  tl,  many 
gramindliirianB  have  been  greatly  pazzled  how  to  dispose  of  it,  or  how  to 
accouht  for  ii^  miiltiform,  and,  seemingly  contradictory  characters.  It  is 
ki  great  deinand  by  writeis  of  every  description,  They  use  it  without 
cereinonjr ;  eklteir  in  the  noiiakiative  or  objiective  case  ;  either  to  represent 
•ne  persoo  or  tbing,  or  ALore  than  One.  It  is  ap^plied  to  nouns  in  the 
napculiae,  feminine,  or  neuter  gender,  and,  ver^  frequently,  it  represents 
a  membet  of  a  seoteace,  a  whole  ^entenite,  or  a  number  of  sentences 
taken  in  a  mkss. 

A  little  atl^Dtioo  to  its  true  charaeter,  will,  at  ence,  strip  it  of  all  its 
nystery.  it  formerly  wxitte^a  %it,.  aceordi»g  to  H.  Tooke,  is  the  past 
farticiple  of  the  Moeso-GotS^c  vefb  Tkiitan.  It  means,  tJieeaiet,  and» 
therefore,  like  its  hear  relative  tAii!t^mieiaiiihg,fAea««t»jrtt«<f,  originally, 
»6  respec^,  in  ^ts  aj^ication,  to  nthnber,  person,  or  gender.  "  It  is  a 
wholesome  lav  ]**  i.  e.  iheeaidQavr)  is  a  wholesome  law ;  or,  that  (law), 
is  a  whofesome  liaw  ;^-the  tteeUmt^  (law)  is  a  wholesome  law.  "  It  is 
the  man  ;  I  believe  tit  to  be  them  :'" — the  said  (man)  is  the  ma»  ;  that 
(man)  is  the  naan :  I  believe  the  eaid  (persons)  to  be  them  ;  I  believe 
that  persons  (according  to  the  ancient  application  of  that)  to  be  them  "It 
happened  on  a  summer^  day,  that  many  people  were  assembled,'*^  &c.—m 
Many  peopte  were  assembled  :  i.ythot^or  the  eaid  (fact  or  eircumstance) 
happened  on  a  summer's  day. 

It,  accoidiiig  to  itd  accepted  meaning  in  modern  times, is  not  referred  to 
a  noun  understood  after  it,  btit  it  is  ceasidered  a  substitute.    '*■  How  is  t* 
with  you  ?**  that  i?,  "  How  is  your  state  or  eondition  7**  "  ft  rains  ;  t% 
freeaesj    Jit  ia  a   hard  wi»ter  ;'*— TA#  vain  rains;    TAe/roff*  frosts  or 
li-eeaes:  The-  said  (winter)  is  a  hard  winter.    "A  is  delightful  to  see 
brothers  «td  sisters  Mving  i»  uninterru^ed  tove  to  the  end  ot  their  days.** 
What  is  delightfol  ?     To  see  h-dthers  and  sistars  live  in  tminterrupted  p 
hte  to  the-  end  of  their   days.     It,  this  thing,  is  delightful,     ft,  then,  " 
Stands  f^  all  that  part  of  the  sentence  expressed  in  italics ;  and  the  Ben->  ' 
tence  will  admit  of  the  following  construction  ,  "  To  see  brothers  and 
■isWtfe  liitDg  ila.  uninternH^ed  Lave  to  the  eod  of  their  days,,  is  delightliit'* 
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AojEdTIVB    PpONOUPTS,    i\      NOMINAL    AdjBCTIVES,    Of 

more  properly,  Specifying  Adjectives,  are  a  kind  of 
adjectives  which  point  out  noutis  by  some  distinct  speci- 
fication. 

Pronouns  and  adjectives  are  totally  distinct  in  their  character. 
The  former  stand  for  nouns,  and  never  belong  to  them ;  the  latter 
belong  to  nouns,  and  never  stand  for  them.  Hence,  such  a  thii^  as 
an  ad^ectiverfronoun  cannot  exist.  JSacfe,  every y  either  thisy  that  some, 
otheTi  And  the  residue,  are  pure  adjectives. 

Those  specifying  adjiectives  commonly  called  Adjective 
Pronouns,  may  be  divided  into  three  sorts ;  the  distribu-  ■ 
iive,  the  demonstrative,  and  the  indefinite.    They  are  all ' 
known  by  the  lists.  ,:,m 

I.     The  distributive  adjectives  are  those  that  denote  the 

persons  or  things  that  make  up  a  number,  each  taken 

separately  and  singly.    List :   each,   every,  either,   and . 

sometimes  neither ;  as,  « Each  of  his  brothers  is  in  a 

favourable   situation ;"  "  Every  man  must  account  for 

himself,"  "  JSeither  of  them  is  industrious." 

These  distributives  are  words  which  are  introduced  into  language 
in  its  refined  state  in  order  to  express  the  nicest  shades  and  colours 
of  thought.  "  Man  must  account  for  himself ;"  "  Mankind  must  ac- 
count for  themselves;*'  **  Ait  men  niust  account  for  themselves V* 
''  All  men,  loomen  and  children,  must  account  for  themselves  ;*'  JSvery 
man  must  account  for  himself."  Each  of  these  assertions  conveys 
the  same  fact  or  truth.  But,  the  fast,  instead  of  presenting  the 
whole  human  family  for  the  mind  to  contemplate  in  a  mass,  by  the 
peculiar  force  of  every,  distributes  them,  and  presents  each  separately 
and  singly ;  and  whatever  is  affirmed  of  one  individual,  the  mind 
instantaneously  transfers  to  the  whole  human  race. 

Each  relates  to  two  or  more  persons  or  things,  and  signifies  either  of  the 
two,  or  every  one  of  any  number  taken  sepaiately. 

Every  relates  to  several  persons  or  things,  and  signifies  each  one  of 
them  all  taken  separately. 

Either  relates  to  two  persons  or  things  taken  separately,  and  signifies  ^^ 
the  one  or  the  other.    "  Either  of  the  three'*  is  an  improper  expression . 
It  should  be,  "  any  of  the  three." 

Neither  imports  not  either;  that  is,  not  one  nor  the  other  ;  as, "  JVei- 
iher  of  my  friends  was  there."    When  an  allusion  is  made  to  more  thsD 
<wo,  none  should  be  used  instead  of  iieitAer ;    as,  "  JVbne  of  my  firien<|S| 
was  there.** 
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II.  The  demonstratives  are  those  which  precisely 
point  out  the  sbuject  to  which  they  rebate.  List :  this 
and  that,  and  their  plurals,  these  and  those,  and  former 
and  latter  ;  as,  "  This  is  true  charity  ;  that  is  only  its 


iiiage.  ,--M;-- »: 

Thore  ia  but  a  slight  shade  of  difTerence  in  the  meaning  and  ap- 
plioation  of  the  and  thai.  When  reference  is  made  to  a  particular 
book,  we  say,  "  Take  the  book  ;"  but  when  we  wish  to  be  very 
pointed  and  precise,  we  say,  "  Take  that  book  ;"  or,  if  it  be  near  by, 
"  Take  this  book."  You  perceive,  then,  thi^  these  demonstratives 
have  all  the  force  of  the  definite  article,  and  a  little  more. 

Thin  and  these  refer  to  the  nearest  persons  or  things,  that  and  those 
to  the  most  distant ;  as« "  These  goods  are  superior  to  those."     This  and 
thsse  indicate  the  latter,  or  last  mentioned  ;    that  and  <Ao««i  the  former, : 
or  first  mentioneHI ;  as,  "  Both  wealth  vmA  poverty  are  temptations  ;  that 
tends  to  excite  pride,  fAt>,  disconteut."  '        •  ^' 

*'  iSome  place  the  bliss  in  action,  some  in  ease  ; 
"  TAose  call  it  pleasure,  and  contentment,  fAe^e." 

TAey,  those.  As  it  is  the  ofEce  of  the  personal  they  to  represent  a 
nounr  previously  introduced  to  our  notice,  there  appears  tobf>  a  slight  de- 
parture from  analogy  in  the  following  application  of  it:  "  They  who  seek 
after  wisdom,  are  sure  to  find  her:  They  that  sow  in  tears,  sometimes 
reap  in  joy."  This  usage,  however,  is  well  established,  and  they,\xi  such 
constructions,  is  generally  employed  in  preference  to  those.  m  > :  . 

III.    The  indefinite  are  those  which  express  their  sub- 
jects in  an  indefinite  or  general  manner.      List:  somei 
other,  any,  one,  all,  such,  both,  same,  another,  none.      Of 
these,  one  and  other  are  declined  like  nouns.    Another  is 
declined,  but  wants  the  plural. 

The  indefinite  adji'ctives,  like  the  indefinite  article,  leave  the  mean- 
ing unfixed,  or,  in  some  degree,  vague.  With  a  slight  shade  of  dif- 
ference of  meaning,  we  say.  Give  me  a  paper,  one  paper,  any  paper 
some  paper,  and  so  on.  Though  these  words  restrict  the  meaning 
of  the  nouD,  they  do  not  fix  it  to  a  particular  object.  We  therefore 
call  them  indefinite. 

These  adjectives,  or  adjective  pronouns,  frequently  belong  to  nouns  un- 
derstood, in  which  situation  they  should  be  parsed  accordingly ;  as,  "  You 
may  take  either  ;  He  is  pleased  with  this  book,  but  dislikes  that  (book  ;) 
.ilU(men)  have  sinned,  but  some  (men)  have  repented."      ,    .,i  .....,: 

•  ■—■■'■mut 


The  words  one,  other,  and  none,  are  used  in  both  num 
bers  ;  and  when  they  stand  for  nouns,  th^y  are  not  ad 
jectives,  but  indefinite  pronouns ;  as,  "  The  great  ones^^ 
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of  the  world  have  their  failings;"  "Some  men  increase 
in  wealth,  while  others  decrease  ;*  "  None  escape  •" 

The  word  "  oneci,"  in  the  preceding  example,  does  not  belong  to  a 
noun  understood.  If  it  did,  we  could  supply  the  noun.  The  mean- 
ing is  not  "  the  great  one  men,  nor  ones  men,"  therefore  one  is  not 
an  adjective  pronoun ;  but  the  meaning  is,  "  The  great  men  of  the 
world,"  therefore  ones  is  a  pronoun  of  the  indefinite  liind,  represent- 
ing the  noun  men  understood,  and  it  ought  to  be  parsed  like  a  person- 
al pronoun.  1'he  word  others^  in  the  next  example,  is  a  compound 
pronoun,  equivalent  to  other  men ;  and  should  be  parsed  like  mine, 
thine,  &;c.    See  Note  4th,  page  100. 

I  will  now  parse  two  pronouns,  and  then  present  some  examples 
for  you  to  analyze.  Ff,  in  parsing  the  following  exercises,  you  should 
be  at  a  loss  for  defi.iitions  and  rules,  please  to  refer  to  the  Compendi- 
um.   But  before  you  proceed,  you  may  commit  the  following 

SYSTEMATIC  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 
The  order  of  parsing  an  Adjective  Pronoun,  is — an 
adjective  pronoun,  and  why? — distributive,  demonstra- 
tive, or  indefinite,  and  why  ? — to  what  noun  does  it  be- 
long, or  with  what  does  it  agree  ? — Rule, 

*  One  man  instructs  many  otiiers." 

Otic  is  an  adjective  pronoun,  or  specifying  adjective,  it  spacificelly 
points  out  a  noun — indefinite,  it  expresses  its  subject  in  an  indefinite 
or  general  manner,  and  belongs  to  the  noun  "  man,"  according  to 

Rule  9.  Adjective  pronouns  ielong  to  nouns,  e^  jessed  or 
understood.  ,, 

Others  is  a  compound  pronoun,  including  both  an  adjective  pronoun 
and  a  noun,  and  is  equivalent  to  o/Tier  men.  O/^r  is  an  adjective 
pFOnoun,  it  is  used  specifically  to  describe  its  noun — indefinite  it  ex- 

Sresses  its  subject  in  an  indefinite  manner,  and  belongs  to  men  : 
LuLE  19.  (Repeat  the  rule.)  Men  is  a  noun,  a  name  denoting 
persons — common,  &c.,  (parse  it  in  full  *,)  and  in  the  objective  case. 
It  is  the  object  of  the  aciion  expressed  by  the  transitive  verb  "  in- 
structs," and  gov.  by  it:  Rule  20.     Active-transitive  verbs j&,c.  .i..^„, 

"  Those  books  are  mine.'" 

Those  is  an  adjective  pronoun,  it  specifies  what  noun  it  referred  to 
— demonstrative,  it  precisely  points  out  the  subject  to  which  Jt  relates 
— and  agrees  with  the  noun  "  books"  in  the  plural  number,  according 
to  Note  1,  under  Rule  19.    Adjective  pronouns  must  agree  innum", 
ber  with  their  nouns.  ' 

Mine  is  a  compound  personal  pronoun,  including  both  the  possess^^ 
or  and  the  thing  possessed,  and  is  equivalent  to  my  books.    My  is.  It 
pnm.  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun — personal,  it  stands  for  the 
name  of  the  person  speaking — first  person,  it  denotes  the  speaker- 
sing,  number,  it  implies  but  one — and  in  tl\e  poss.  case,  it  denotei 
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possession,  and  is  gov.  by  "  books,"  aecording  to  Rtle  12.  (Repeat 
the  Rule^and  declifie  the  pronoun.)  Books  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a 
'  thing — commod,  Slc.  (parKe  it  in  full ;) — and  in  the  nominative  case 
after  "  are,"  according  toRule  21 .  The  verb  to  be  admits  the  same 
caseafter  a  as  before  it.  >'  ;     '  >• «  j    v,  .:      .r.j^i.- 

;::,;  ,     exercises  in  parsing.  '.^.''^,'l^:Zk:i- 

Each  individual  fills  a  space  in  creation,  fjvery  man  helps  a  little. 
These  men  rank  among  the  great  ones  of  the  world.  That  book 
belongs  to  the  tutor,  this  belongs  to  me.  Some  men  labour,  others 
labour  not;  the  former  increase  in  wealth,  the  latter  decrease.  The 
boy  wounded  the  old  bird,  and  stole  the  young  ones.  None  performs 
his  duty  too  v/ell.  None  of  these  poor  wretches  complain  of  their 
miserable  lot. 

Note.  In  parsing  the  distributive  pronominal  adjectives.  Notb  S| 
under  Rule  19,  should  be  applied. 

III.  OF  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Relative  PaoNouNs  are  such  as  relate,  in  general,  to 
some  word  or  phrase  going  before,  which  is  called  the 
antecedent.    They  are  who,  which,  and  that, 

The  word  antecedent^  comes  from  the  two  Latin  words,  ante,  btfore, 
and  cedo,  to  go.  Hence,  you  perceive,  that  antecedent  means  going 
before ;  thus,  "  The  man  is  happy  uiho  lives  virtuously  :  This  is  the 
Icdy  who  relieved  my  wants ;  Thou  toko  lovest  wisdom,  &.c.  We 
toko  fepeak  from  experience,"  &c.  The  relative  who,  in  these  sen- 
tencies,  relates  to  the  several  words,  man,  lady,  thou,  and  tre,  which 
words,  you  observe,  come  before  the  relative  :  they  are,  therefore, 
properly  called  antecedents. 

The  relative  is  not  varied  on  account  of  gender,  person,  or  number, 
like  a  personal  pronoun.  When  we  use  a  personal  pronoun,  in 
speaking  of  a  man,  we  say  he,  and  of  a  woman,  she ;  in  speaking  of 
;  of  one  person  or  thing,  we  use  a  singular  pronoun,  of  more  than 
one,  a  plural,  and  so  on ;  but  there  is  no  such  variation  of  the  rela- 
tive. Who,  in  the  first  of  the  preceding  examples,  relates  to  an  ante- 
cedent of  the  mas.  gend.  third  pers,  sing. ;  in  the  second,  the  antece- 
deniis  of  the  fern.  gend.  ;  in  the  third,  it  is  of  the  second  pers. ;  and 
in  the  fourth,  it  is  of  the  first  pers.  plur.  num.  ;  and,  yet,  the  relative 
is  in  the  same  form  in  each  example.  Hence  you  perceive,  that  the 
relative  has  no  peculiar /orm  to  denote  its  gend.  pers.  and  numb.,  but 
it  always  agrees  with  its  antecedent  in  sense.  Thus,  when  I  say. 
The  maniJio  writes,  who  is  masculine  gend.  and  sing.;  but  when  I 
Bay,  The  ladies  who  write,  who  is  feminine,  and  plural.  In  order  to 
ascertain  the  gend.  pers.  and  numb,  of  the  relative,  you  must  always 
look  at  itsantiepedent.  -,  ^  ,i  < mj  i)(flj|fs,r. 

^     Who,  WnieB,  and  That.        '^n  v^|  4>iq 

Who  is  applied  to  persons,  which  to  things  and  hrutes  ; 
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as,  "  He  is  d^  friend  who  is  faithful  in  adversity ;  Th^hird 
which  sung  so  sweetly,  is  flown  ;  This  is  the  tree  which 
produces  no  fruit."  ,        v.  .,    ,  v^i 

That  is  often  used  as  a  relative,  to  prevent  the  too 
frequent  repetition  of  who  and  which.  It  is  applied  both 
to  persons  and  things) ;  as,  «  He  that  acts  wisely,  deserves 
praise;  Modesty  is  a  quality  that  highly  adorns  a  woman/* 

"''  NOTES.  -•-'■■'   :   ■  ■'•    ■  •■  •■■•■ 

1.  Who  ehonld  never  be  applied  to  ammals.  The  following  applica* 
tion  of  it  is  erroneous  \—"  He  is  like  a  heaat  oi  prey,  toho  destroys  with* 
out  pity."    It  should  be,  that  destroys,  &c. 

S..  Who  should  not  be  applied  to  children.  It  is  incorrect  to  sny, "  The 
child  whom  we  have  just  seen."  &c.  It  should  be,  "  the  child  tl^t  wis 
have  just  seen."  •< ,,.  •       ".  i    :;    it?  i-vey 

3.  Which  may  be  applied  to  persons  when  we  wish  to  distinguish  one 
person  of  two,  or  a  particular  person  among  a  number  of  others ;  as> 
"  Which  of  the  two  T     Which  of  them  is  he  ?" 

4.  That,  in  preference  to  voho  or  which,  is  applied  to  persons  when  they 
are  qualified  by  an  adjective  in  the  superlative  degree,  or  by  the  pronomi- 
nal adjective  same  ;  as,  '*  Charles  XII.,  king  of  Sweden,  was  one  of  the 
greatest  madmen  that  the  world  ever  saw  ; — He  is  the  same  man  that 
we  saw  before.*'  .„:-i? 

5.  That  is  employed  after  the  interrogative  vol^o,  in  cases  like  the  fol* 
lowing :  "  Who  that  has  any  sense  ol  religion,  would  have  argifed  thus  %**, 

When  the  word  ev>er  or  soever  is  annexed  to  a  relative 
pronoun,  the  combination  is  called  a  compound  pronoun  / 
as,  whoever  or  whosoever ^  whichever  or  whichsoever ^  what- 
ever or  whatsoever. 


-;t? 


Nom.  who, 
"     whoever, 
"     whosoever. 


DECLENSION  OF  THE  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

SINCtTLAR    AND   FLUBAL. 

Poss.  whose,  '  Ohj.  whom. 

"     whosever,  "    whomever.    ' ' 

"     whosesoever,  "    whomsoever. 

Which  and  that  are  indeclinable,  except  that  whose  is  sometimes 
used  as  the  possessive  case  of  which  ;  as,  "  Is  there  any  other  doctrine 
whose  io\\oyfer»  are  punished  ?''  that  in,  the  followers  of  which  are 
punished.  The  use  of  this  license  has  obtained  among  our  best 
writers ;  but  the  construction  is  not  to  be  recommended,  for  it  is  a 
departure  from  a  plain  principle  of  grammar,  namely,  who,  whose, 
whom,  in  their  applications,  should  be  confined  to  rational  beings. 

That  may  be  used  as  a  pronoun,  an  adjective,  and  a  conjuaction, 
dependuig  on  the  office  which  it  performs  in  the  sentence,    .^^i^m 
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'  That  is  a  relative  only  when  it  can  be  chsngejd  to  who  or  iohitik 
without  destroying  the  sense  ;  as,  "  They  that  (who)  reprove  us,  may 
be  our  best  friends ;  Fro;n  every  thing  that  (which)  yoti  see,  derive 
iostruction."  That  in  a  demonstrative  adjective,  when  it  belongs  to, 
or  points  out,  some  particular  noun,  either  expressed  or  implied }  as, 
•*  Return  that  book ;  That  belongs  to  me ;  Give  me  that."  When 
that  is  neither  a  relative  nor  an  adjective  pronoun,  it  is  a  conjunction  ; 
as,  *^  Take  care  that  every  day  be  well  employed."  The  word  that^ 
in  this  last  sentence,  cannot  be  changed  to  who  or  which  without 
destroying  the  sense,  therefore  you  know  it  Is  not  a  relative  pronoun  ; 
neither  does  it  point  out  any  particular  noun,  for  which  reason  you 
know  it  is  not  an  adjective  pronoun  ;  but  it  connects  the  sentence, 
therefore  it  is  a  conjunction. 

If  you  pay  particular  attention  to  this  elucidation  of  the  word  ihaft 
you  will  iind  no  difficulty  in  parsing  it.  When  it  is  a  relative  or  an 
adjective  pronoun,  it  may  be  known  by  the  signs  given  ;  and  when* 
ever  these  signs  will  not  apply  to  it,  you  know  it  is  a  conjunction. 

^  ISome  writers  are  apt  to  make  too  free  a  use  of  this  word.  I  will 
give  you  one  example  of  affronted  that  which  may  serve  as  a  caution4 
The  tutor  said,  in  speaking  of  the  word  that,  that  that  that  that  that 
iady  parsed,  was  not  the  that  that  that  gentleman  requested  her  to 
analyze.  This  sentence,  though  rendered  inelegant  by  a  bad  choice 
of  words,  is  strictly  grammatical.  The  first  that  is  a  noun  ;  the 
second,  a  conjunction  ;  the  third,  an  adjective  pronoun ;  the  fourth,  a 
noun ;  the  fifth,  a  relative  pronoun  ;  the  sixth,  an  adjective  pronoun  ; 
the  seventh,  a  noun;  the  eight,  a  relative  pronoun;  the  ninth,  an 
adjective  pronoun.  The  meaning  of  the  sentence  will  be  more  ob- 
vious, if  rendered  thus  :  The  tutor  snid,  in  epeaking  of  the  word  that, 
that  that  that  which  tliat  lady  parsed,  was  jiot  the  that  which  that 
gentleman  requested  her  to  analyze. 


WHAT. 


•i.)v'y 


What  is  generally  a  compound  relative,  including  both 

the  antecedent  and  the  relative,and  is  equivalent  to  that 

which  ;  as,  "  This  is  what  1  wanted  ;"  that  is,  that  which, 

or,  the  thing  which  1  wanted. 

What  is  a  compound  of  which  that.  These  words  have  been  con- 
traded  and  made  to  coalesce,  a  part  of  the  orthography  of  both  being 
still  retained  :  what — wh[ich] — th[ai ;  (which-that.)  Anciently  it 
appeared  in  the  varying  forms,  tha  qua,  quatha,  qu''tha,quthat,qwhat, 
hwat,  B.nd  finaWy  what,  f  ;        ...•»*iihii  > 

'  What  may  be  used  as  three  kinds  cf  a  pronoun,  and  as  an  inter*, 
jection.  When  it  m  equivalent  to  that  which,  the  thing  which,  or  those 
things  which,  it  is  a  compound  relative,  because  it  includes  both  the 
antecedent  and  the  relative ;  as,  "  I  will  try  what  (that  which)  can 
be  found  io  female  delicacy ;  What  you  recollect  with  mo6tpleaBure» 
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ore  the  virtuous  actions  of  your  past  life ;"  that  is,  those  things  which 
you  recollect,  &c. 

When  what  is  a  compound  relative,  you  must  always  parse  it  ns 
two  words  ;  that  is,  you  must  parse  the  antecedent  part  us  a  noun,  and 
give  it  a  case ;  the  relative  part  you  may  analyze  like  any  other  rela- 
live,  giving  it  a  case  likewise.  In  the  first  of  the  preceding  exam-* 
pies,  ihatj  the  antecedent  part  of  tr^^  it  is  in  the  obj.  case,  governed 
by  the  vciht' will  try;"  which^  the  relative  part,  is  the  nom.  case  to 
"  can  be  found."  "  1  have  heard  what  (i.  e.  that  which,  or  the  thing, 
which)  has  been  alleged." 

Whoeier  and  whosoever  are  also  compound  relatives,  and  should 
be  parsed  like  the  compound  what ;  as,  **  Whoever  takes  that  oath, 
is  bound  to  enforce  the  laws."  In  this  sentence,  whoever  is  equiva« 
lent  to  he  who,  or,  the  man  who ;  thus,  '*  He  who  takes  that  oath,  is 
bound,"  &c. 

Who,  which,  and  what,  when  used  in  asking  questions,  are  called 
interrogative  pronouns,  or  relatives  of  the  interrogative  kind ;  as, 
"Wftoishe?  WAtc^  is  the  person  ?   WAai  are  you  doing  7"     -  !^   . 

Interrogative  pronouns  have  no  antecedent ;  but  they  relate  to  the 
word  or  phrase  which  is  the  auswer  to  the  question,  for  their  subse- 
quent ;  as,  '*  Whom  didi  you  see  ?  The  preceptor.  What  have  you 
done  ?  Nothing.**  Antecedent  and  subsequent  are  opposed  to  each 
other  in  signification.  Antecedent  means  preceding,  or  going  before 
and  subsequent  means  following,  or  coming  after.  What,  when 
used  as  an  interrogative,  is  never  compound. 

What,  which,  and  that,  when  joined  to  nouns,  are  specifying  adjec- 
tives, or  adjective  pronouns,  in  which  situation  tjiey  have  no  case,  but 
are  parsed  like  adjective  pronouns  of  the  demonstrative  or  indefinite, 
kind ;  as,  "  Unto  which  promise  our  twelve  tribes  hope  to  come  ;" 
"  What  misery  the  vicious  endure  !  What  havoc  hast  thou  made, 
foul  monster,  sin."  r.  - 

What  and  which,  when  joined  to  nouns  in  asking  questions,  are 
denominated  interrogative  pronominal  adjectives  ;  as,  "  What  man 
is  that  ?  Which  road  did  he  take  ?" 

What,  whatever,  and  whatsoever,  which,  whichever,  and  whichsoever, 
in  constructions  like  the  following,  are  compound  pronouns,  but  not 
compound  relatives  ;  as, "  In  what  character  Butler  was  admitted,  is 
unknown  ;  Give  him  what  name  you  choose  ;  Nature's  care  largely 
endows  whatever  happy  man  will  deign  to  use  her  treasures ;  Let 
him  take  which  course,  or,  whichever  course  he  will."  These  sen- 
tences may  be  rendered  thus ;  "  That  character,  or,  the  character  in 
which  Butler  was  admitted,  is  unknown  f  Give  him  that  name,  or,  the 
name  which  you  choose  ;  Nature's  care  endows  that  happy  man  who 
will  deign,  &c. ;  Let  him  take  that  course,  or,  the  course  which  he 
will."  A  compound  relative  necessarily  includes  both  an  antece- 
dent and  a  relative.  These  compounds,  you  will  notice,  do  not  in- 
clude antecedents,  the  first  part  of  each  word  being  the  article  the 
or  the  adjective  ipronoua  that ;  therefore  they  cannot  properly  be  de^'' 
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nominated  compound  relatives. — With  regard  to  the  word  ev9f  an*> 
nexed  to  these  pronouns,  it  is  a  singular  fact,  as  soon  as  we  analyse 
the  word  to  which  it  in  subjoined,  ever  is  entirely  excluded  from  the 
sentence.  ,'  .i.       i-  ••,-''  , , 

What  is  sometimes  used  as  an  interjection  r  m,  *<  Bat  tchgt  I  is 
thy  servant  a  dog,  that  he  should  do  this  7  What  i  rob  us  of  our 
right  of  suffrage,  and  then  shut  us  up  in  dungeons  t" 

You  have  now  come  to  the  most  formidable  obstacle,  or,  if  I  may 
80  speak,  to  the  most  rujifged  eminence  in  the  path  of  grammatical 
science ;  but  be  not  disheartened,  for,  if  you  can  get  safely  over  this 
your  future  course  will  be  interrupted  with  only  here  and  there  a 
gentle  elevation.  It  will  require  close  application,  and  a  great  deal 
of  sober  thinking,  to  gain  a  clear  conception  of  the  nature  of  the  re* 
lative  pronouns,  particularly  the  compound  relatives,  which  are  not 
easily  comprehended  by  the  young  learner.  As  this  VIII.  lecture  is 
B  very  important  one,  it  becomes  necessary  for  you  to  read  it  care- 
fully four  or  five  times  over  before  you  proceed  to  commit  the  foU 
lowing  order.  Whenever  you  parse,  you  may  spread  the  Compendium 
before  you,  if  you  pleaso. 

SYSTEMATIC  ORDER  OF  PARSING. 
The  order  of  parsing  a  Relative  Pronoun,  is— a 
pronoun,  and  why  ? — relative,  and  why  ? — gender,  per- 
son, and  number,  and  why  ? — Rule  ;  case,  and  why  ? — 
Rule. — Decline  it.     ,  . 

"  This  is  the  man  whom  we  saw.'* 

Whom  is  a  pronoun,  a  word  used  instead  of  a  noun-^relative,  it 
relates  to  "  man"  for  its  antecedent — mas.  gend.  third  pers.  sing, 
num.,  because  the  antecedent  '*  man"  is  with  which  it  agrees,  ac- 
cording  to  ,   ■■■ 

Rule  14.  Relative  pronouns  agree  toith  their  antecedents  in  gender ^ 
'person^  and  number.  Whom  is  in  the  objective  case,  the  object  of 
the  action  expressed  by  the  active-transitive  verb  "  saw*"  and  gov- 
erned by  it,  agreeably  to 

Rule  1 6.  When  a  nominative  comes  between  the  relative  and  the 
verbf  the  relative  ts  governed  by  thefoUoiving  terft,  or  some  other  word 
in  its  own  member  of  the  sentence. 

Whom,  in  the  o'  jective  cesd,  is  placed  before  the  verb  that  gov- 
erns it,  according  to  Note  1,  under  Rule  16.  (Repeat  the  Note, 
and  decline  w/io.)  ^ 

"  From  what  is  recorded,  he  appears,"  &c. 

What  is  a  comp.  rel.  pron.,  including  both  the  antecedent  and  the 
lelative,  and  is  equivalent  to  thai  which,  or  the  thing  which. — Things 
the  antecedent  part  of  what,  is  a-noun,  the  name  of  a  thing — com, 
the  name  of  a  species — neuter  gender,  it  has  no  sex — ^third  person, 
spokeo  of— aiog.  number,  it  implies  but  oiie--and  in  the  c^j.  ease,  it 
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is  ttile  object  of  the  relitlon  expressed  by  the  prep.  **  from,'*  tnd  cor^ 
by  it :  Rule  31.  (Repeat  the  Rule,  and  every  other  Role  to  whieli 
I  refer.)  Wkickt  the  relative  part  of  whmt,  is  aTpronoan,  «  word 
used  instead  of  a  noun — relative,  it  relates  k> "  thing"  for  iU  anteee^ 
dent — ueut.  ^eod.  third  pers.  sing,  number,  because  the  antecedent 
"  thing*'  is  with  which  it  agrees,  acoordiog  to  Rule  14.  Rel.  pron.^ 
&.C.  W/tich  is  in  the  nom.  case  to  the  verb  "  is  reecmled,'*  agifee- 
ably  to 

Rule  14.  The  relaUve  is  the  tiominatiae  cote  to  the  verb^  uJufi  tw 
nomimative  comes  between  iHind  like  verb.  >     .   i, 

«  WAtf<  have  yon  learned  ?    Nothftlg.^ 

What  is  It  pron.,  a  word  used,  Slc. — relative  of  the  IntcWogBtftrfl^ 
kind,  because  it  is  used  in  asking  a  question — it  refers  to  the  yfofi 
**  nothing'*  for  its  svJbseqttent,  according  to 

Rule  17.  When  the  rel.  pron.  is  of  the  interrog.  kindt  it  refers  to 
the  word  or  phrase  containing  the  answer  to  the  question  for  its  subsc' 
quentt  which  suhsequeni  must  agree  in  case  with  the  interrogative. 

What  is  of  the  neut.  gend.  tliird  pers.  sing.,  because  the  subsequent 
"  nothing"  is  with  which  it  agrees  :  Rule  i4.  Rel^  pron'  agree.  &e. 
— It  is  in  the  otueetive  case,  the  object  of  the  action  of  the  active- 
transitive  verb  "  have  learned,'*  and  gov.  by  it,  agreeably  to  Rul£  16. 

When  a  ruwn.,  &c.    See  Note  I,  under  the  Rule. 

Note  1.  You  ne«d  not  apply  ^nd.  pers.  and  numb.  Co  tbe  iaterroga- 
five  wbea  tbe  answer  to  the  question  is  not  expressed. 
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WHO,  WHUH,  WHAT. 

Trutii  and  simplicity  are  twin  sisters,  and  generally  go  hand  ia 
hand.  Tiie  foregoing  exposition  of  tbe  "  relative  pronoun^,'*  ia  i« 
aeeordance  witb  the  uaual  method  of  treating  them ;  but  if  they  wer« 
anfolded  arxording  to  their  true  character,  they  would  be  <ound  to  bo 
very  simple,  and,  doubtless^  much  labour  and  perplexity,  on  the  put 
of  the  learner,  would  thereby  be  saved. 

Of  the  words  called  "  relatives,"  icho^  only,  is  «  pronoun ;  and  thfi 
is  strictly  personal;  more  so,  indeed,  if  we  except/  and  uw,  than 
any  other  word  in  our  language,  for  it  is  always  restricted  to  persona* 
U  ought  to  be  classed  with  the  personal  pronouns.  /,  thou,  heyshejitf 
toe,  you,  and  they,  relate  to  antecedents,  as  well  a»  who.  Which, 
that,  Bind  whaf,  wee  »\w&y»  adjectives.  They  never  xfojuf /or,  but 
always  belong  to,  nouns,  either  expi'essed  or  implied.  They  tpeeify, 
like  many  other  Adjectives,  and  conned  sentencesL 

Wha  supplies  the  place  of  which  or  what,  and  ita  ptirsomtl  noun. 
Who  came  I  i.  e.  what  man,  what  teaman,  v^at person; — which  man, 
woman,  or  ferson^  caaEie  ?  ^  They  heard  what  I  said*'--'they  heard 
thcU  (thing)  ttidch  (thina)  I  said.  "  Take  what  (or  whicheiier)  course 
you  please  ;" — tqke  that  course  which  (course)  yoa  please  to  take. 
What  have  you  done  ?*'  i.  e.  what  thing,  act,  or  deed,  have  yom 
don.e  ?  "  Which  thing  I  also  did  at  Jerusalem."  "  Which  will  yo« 
take2'*-~which  book,  hat,  or  something  else  J      "  This  is  thb  tOe 
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vhieh  (tree)  produces  no  fruit."      "  He  that  (man,  or  which  man) 
acta  wisely,  deserves  praise." 

They  who  prefer  this  method  of  treating  the  "  Relativea,"  aro  at 
liberty  to  adopt  it,  and  parse  it  accordingly. 
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EXERCISES  IN  PARSING.        ^     :  - 

The  man  who  instructs  you,  labours  faithfully.  The  Boy  whom  I 
instruct,  learna  well.  The  lady  whose  house  we  occupy,  bestows 
many  charities.  That  modesty  which  highly  adorns  a  woman,  she 
possesses.  Ho  that  acts  wiseiv,  deserves  praise.  This  is  the  tree 
which  produces  no  fruit.  I  believe  what  he  says.  He  Hpcaks  what 
he  kpows.  Whatever  purifies  the  heart,  also  fortifies  it.  What 
doesi*  thou  ?  Nothing.  What  book  have  you  ?  A  poem.  Whose 
bat  have  you  7  John's.  Who  does  that  work  7  Henry.  Whom 
aeest  thou  7  To  whom  gave  you  the  present  ?  Which  pen  did  he 
take  7  Whom  you  ignoranlly  worship,  him  declare  I  unto  you.  I 
heard  what  he  said.  George,  you  may  pursue  whatever  science 
suits  your  taste.  Eliza,  take  whichever  pattern  pleases  you  bcstj. 
Whoever  lives  to  see  this  republic  forsake  her  moral  and  literary  in- 
stitutions, will  behold  her  liberties  prostrated.  Whosoever,  therefore, 
will  be  a  friend  of  the  world,  is  tiie  enemy  of  God . 

NOTE  The  nominative  case  is  frequently  placed  of\er  the  verb,  and 
)he  objective  case,  before  the  verb  that  governs  it.  Whom,  in  every  sen- 
tence except  one,  houte,  modettf , book,  hat, pen ,him,ihe  third  what  and 
tohieh,  tht  relative  part  of  the  first  (loo  toAaf«,  ore  all  in  the  objective 
case,  and  governed  by  the  several  verbs  that  follow  ihem.  See  Rule  16, 
and  Note  1.  Tree  is  nom.  after  is,  according  to  Rule  ^l.  Thing,  the 
antecedent  part  of  toA  of  ever,  is  nom.  to  "  fortifies  ;"  v  hich,  the  relative 
part,  is  nom.  to  "  purifies  "  Nothing  is  governed  by  do,  and  poem  by 
have,  understood.  Henry  is  nom.  to  doe$,  understood.  Whoee  and  John'B 
are  governed  according  to  Rt7i.x  19.  I,thou,  «^m,  him,  dtc,  represent 
nouns  understood  Him,  in  the  last  sentence  but  five,  is  governed  by 
declare,  and  I  is  nominative  to  declare.  George  and  Eliza  are  in  the 
nominative  case  independent :  Rule  5.  "  Whatever  science,"  &.C.,  is 
equivalent  to,  that  science  which  suits  your  taste  ; — "  whichever  pattern  * 
i.  e.  that  pattern  whic'  pleases  you  best.  Whoever  is  a  compound  rela- 
tive; he,  the  anteccd«.'nt  part,  is  nominative  to  *'  will  behold."  Take 
agrees  with  you  understood.  Forsake  is  the  infinitive  mood  after  "see  :" 
Rule  35. 

REMARKS  or?  RELATIVE  PRONOUNS. 

Which  sometimes  relates  to  a  member  of  a  sentence,  or  to  a  who!* 
sentence,  for  its  antecedent ;  ns,  "  We  are  required  to  frar  God  and  keep 
his  commandments,  toAieft  4^  the  whole  duty  of  man"  VVhat  is  the 
whole  duty  of  man  ?  '  To  feyt  God  and  keep  bus  commandments  ;" 
therefore,  this  phrase  is  the  <tiittecedent  to  which. 

The  conjunction  a»,  wheMi  it  it-Uow-  tiuch,  many,  or  eame,  is  frequently 


•  The  second  person  si^g^lor  n»' do,  when  risjed  as  a  principal  verb,  is 
spelled  with  an  e  ;  thus,  «  ^Vbat  ^hou  doeet,  do  quickly  ;"  but  when  em- 
•loyed  as  an  auxiliary,  the  e  should   be  omitted  ;  as,   "  Dott  thou  not 
ehold  a  rock  whh  its  head  of  heath  I' 
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drnominatcd  n  relative  pronoun  ;  at,  "  I  nm  pleased  with  tueh  a$  hare  a 
refined  taste  ;"  that  is.  with  those  who,  or  them  who  have,  Sic.  '*  Let 
tueh  a$  presume  to  advise  others,  IooIil  well  to  titf  ir  awn  conduct ;"  thai 
is,  Let  thoie  or  t  n  toho  presume,  6lc.  •*  Aa  many  as  wr**  onlninfd  to 
eternal  life,  believed  ;"  that  w,  they,  those,  or  all  „  'owere  «ii.'  iinpJ,  be- 
liey.d.  "  He  exhibited  the  tame  testimonials  an  wvrr  adduce  on  a 
formet-  occasion  ;"  that  is,  those  testimoniaU  "hich  weic  iidduced,  dbo. 
But,  in  examples  like  these,  if  we  supply  the  tfllipsis  which  a  criticu'  an- 
alysis requires  us  to  do,  as  will  be  found  to  be  a  conjunction  ;  thus,  "  1  am 
pleased  with  such  persons,  as  those  persons  art  who  have  a  refined  taste  ; 
Let  suchpersons,  as  those  persons  are  who  presume,"  &c. 

QUESTION  ^  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 
From  what'  r, I  g  1,^  term  pronoun  derived? — Do  pronouns  ni  lya 
avoid  the  rf^etuu  •"  .ounsl — Name  the  three  kinds  of  pronouns. — 
What  disi.n,  uishcb  thei^Tsonal  from  the  relative  pronouns?  —How  many 
personr'  pre;  >!.  ire  there  1 — Repeat  them. — What  belong  to  pronouns? 
-  Is  p'  u  i»r  applitd  to  all  the  personal  pronouus? — To  which  of  them  is 
it  nii,iiio<l  ( — Which  of  the  personal  pronouns  have  no  peculinr  termina- 
tions to  denote  ♦b"ir  gender  ? — How  many  persons  have  pronouns  ? — Speak 
them  in  their  difierent  persons. — How  many  numbers  have  pronouns  ( — 
How  many  cases  ? — What  are.  they  ? — Decline  all  the  personal  pronouns. 
— When  «e// is  added  to  the  personal  pronouns,  what  are  they  called,  and 
how  arc  they  used  ? — When  is  you  singular  in  sense? — Is  it  ever  singular 
in  form  I — Why  are  the  words  my,  thy,  his,  her,  our,  your,  their,  called  per- 
sonal pronouns  ? — Why  are  the  words  mine,  thine,  his,  hers,  ours,  yours, 
(Aetr«denommated  compound  per8onal,pronoun8?-How  do  you  parse  these 
compounds  ? — What  is  said  of  others  ? — Reneat  the  order  of  parsing 
a  personal  pronoun  7 — What  Rule  do  you  apply  in  parsing  a  pronoun 
of  the  first  person,  and  in  the  nominative  case  ? — What  Rule  when  the 
pronoun  is  in  the  possessive  case  ? — What  Rules  apply  iu  parsing  per- 
sonal pionouna  of  the  second  and  third  person  ? — What  Rules  in  parsing 
the  compounds,  yours,  ours,  mine,  &c.  ? — What  is  said  of  the  pronoun  it. 

What  are  adjective  pronouns? — Name  the  three  kinds. — What  does 
eacA  relate  to? — To  what  does  erery  relate? — To  what  does  either 
relaie? — What  does  neither  import  ? — To  what  do  this  and  these  refer  ? 
— Give  examples. — To  what  do  that  and  those  refer? — Give  examples. 
^-Repeat  all  the  adjective  prououns.  When  adj.  pronouns  belong  to 
nouns  understood,  how  are  they  parsed  ? — When  they  stand  for,  or  repre- 
sent nouus,  whut  are  they  called  ? — Give  examples. — Repeot  the  orderof 
pari^'  n  adjective  pronoun. — What  Rule  do  you  apply  in  parsing  the 
indehnite  adjective  pronouns  ? — What  Notes,  in  parsing  the  distributives 
and  demonstratives  ? 

What  are  relative  pronouns? — Repeat  them — From  what  words  is  the 
term  antecedent  derived  ■  What  does  antecedent  mean  ?  —Are  relatives 
varied  on  account  of  gendrr,  pe^on,  or  number? — To  what  are  who  and 
which  applied  ? — To  what  is  that  applied  ? — Should  who  ever  be  applied 
to  irrational  beings  or  children? — In  what  instance  may  wAicA  be  ap- 
plied to  persons? — Dec iin»e  the  relative  ^onouns. — Can  which  and  that 
be  declined  ? — Is  that  ever  used  as  threr  parts  of  speech  ?— Give  exam- 
ples.— What  part  of  speech  is  the  word  what? — Is  what  ever  used  as 
three  kinds  of  a  pronoun? — Give  examphr*  — What  is  said  o(  whoever  ? 
What  words  are  used  as  interrogative  pronouns  ? — Give  examples. — When 
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are  the  words  tehnt,  tbhich,  and  that,  called  adjective  pronouns  T — When 
are  they  called  interrogative  pronominal  adjectives  ? — What  is  said  of 
whatever  and  tohiehever  ? — Is  what  ever  used  as  an  interjection  ? — Give 
examples. — Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  a  relative  pronoun. — What  Rules 
do  you  apply  in  parsing  a  relative  { — What  Rules  in  parsing  a  compound 
relative? — What  Rules  in  parsing  an  interrogative? — Does  the  relative 
which  ever  relate  to  a  sentence  for  its  antecedent? — When  docs  the  con- 
junction a»  become  a  relative  ?-— Give  examples. 


EXERCISES  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note  1,  to  Rule  13.  when  a  noun  or  pronoun  is  the  subject  of 
n  verb,  it  must  be  in  the  nominative  case. 

Who  will  go  ?    Him  and  I.     How  does  thee  do  ?    Is  thee  well  ? 

"  Him  and  I ;"  not  proper,  because  tiie  pronoun  him  is  the  subject  of 
the  verb  will  go  understood,  therefore  him  should  be  in  the  nominative 
case,  he,  according  to  the  above  Note.  (Repeat  the  Note.)  Him  and 
/are  connected  by  the  conjunction  and,  and  him  is  in  the  objective  case, 
and  /in  the  nominative,  therefore  Rule  33rd  is  violated.  (Repeat  the 
Rule.)  In  the  second  and  third  examples,  thee  should  be  thou,  accord- 
ing to  the  Note.  The  verbs,  does  and  is,  are  of  the  third  person,  and 
the  nominative  thou  is  second,  for  which  reason  the  verbs  should  be  of 
the  second  person,  do8t,  do  and  art,  agreeably  to  Rule  4.  You  may 
correct  the  other  examples, /our  times  over. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Him  and  me  went  to  town  yesterday.  Thee  must  be  attentive. 
Him  who  is  careless,  will  notimprove.  They  can  write  as  well  as 
me.  This  is  the  man  v/hoc^.  was  expected.  Her  and  I  deserve 
esteem.  I  have  made  greater  proficiency  than  he.  Whom,  of  all 
my  acquaintances,  do  you  ihink  was  there  ?  Whom,  for  the  sake  of 
his  important  services,  had  an  office  of  honour  bestowed  upon  him. 

Note  2,  to  Rule  13.  Personal  pronouns  being  used  to  supply  the 
place  of  nouns,  should  not  be  employed  in  the  same  member  of  the 
sentence  with  the  nonn  which  they  represent. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

The  men  they  are  there.  I  saw  him  the  king.  Our  cause  it  ia 
just.  Many  words  tliey  darken  speech.  The  noble  general  who  had 
gained  so  many  victories,  he  died,  at  last,  in  prison.  Who  instead 
of  going  about  doing  good,  they  are  continually  doing  evil. 

In  each  of  the  preceding  examples,  the  personal  pronoun  should  be 
omitted,  according  to  Note  2. 

Note  3,  to  Rule  13.  A  personal  pronoun  in  the  objective  case, 
ehould  not  be  used  instead  of  these  and  those. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Remove  them  papers  from  the  desk.  Give  me  them  bov^ks.  Give 
them  men  their  discharge.  Observe  them  three  there.  Which  of 
them  two  persons  deserves  most  credit  ? 

In  all  these  examples,  tAo9e,  should  be  used  in  place  of  them.  The 
use  of  the  personal,  them,  in  such  constructions,  presents  two  adjectives 
after  one  verb  or  preposition.  This  is  a  solecism  which  may  be  avoided 
by  employing  an  adjective  pronoun  in  its  stead. 
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OF  CONJUNCTIONS. 
A  Conjunction  is  a  part  of  speech  that  is  chiefly 
used  to  connect  sentences,  joining  two  or  more  simple 
sentences  into  one  compound  sentence :  it  sometimes 
connects  only  words ;  as,  «  Thou  and  he  are  happy, 
fcecattse  you  are  good." 

Conjunctions  are  those  parts  of  language,  which,  by  joining  sen- 
tences in  different  ways,  mark,  the  connexions  and  varioiis  depen- 
dances  of  human  thought.  They  belong  to  language  only  in  its 
refined  state. 

The  term  Conjunction  comes  from  the  two  Latin  words  con, 
which  signifies  together, ,^nA  jugo^  to  join.  A  conjunction,  then, 
is  a  word  that  conjoins,  or  joins  together  something.  Before  you 
can  fully  comprehend  the  nature  and  office  of  this  sort  of  words,  it 
is  requisite  that  you  should  know  what  is  meant  by  a  sentence,  a 
simple  sentence,  and  a  compound  sentence,  for  conjuQCtions  are 
chiefly  used  to  connect  sentences. 

A  Sentence  is  an  asseniblage  of  words  forming  com- 
plete ^ense.  :     •  .  .    w    -  ^,,,v; 

A  Simple  sentence  contains  but  one  subject,  or  nom- 
inative, and  one  verb  which  agrees  with  that  nominative ; 
as,  "  Wheat  grows  in  the  field." 

You  perceive  that  this  sentence  contains  several  words  besides  the 
nominative  aiid  the  verb,  and  you  will  often  see  a  Kimple  sentence 
containing  many  parts  of  speech;  but,  if  it  has  only  one  nominative 
and  one  finite  vrrb,  (that  is,  a  verb  not  in  the  infinite  mood.)  it  is  a 
simple  sentence^  though  it  is  longer  than  many  compound  sentences. 

A  CoMPouNo  Sentence  is  composed  of  two  or  more 

simple  sentences  connected  together ;  as,  «<  Wheat  grows 

in  the  field  and  men  reap  it." 

This  sentence  is  compound,  because  it  is  formed  of  two  simple 
sentences  joined  together  by  the  word  and;  which  word,  on  account 
of  its  connecting  power,  is  called  a  conjunction.  If  we  write  this 
sentence  without  the  conjunction,  it  becomes  two  simple  sentences  j 
thus,  "  Wheat  grows  in  the  field.     Men  reap  it." 

The  nature  and  importance  of  the  conjunction,  are  easily  illustra- 
ted. After  expressing  one  thought  or  sentiment,  you  know  we  fre- 
quently wish  to  ai(i  another,  or  several  others,  which  are  closely  con- 
nected with  it.  We  generally  efiect  this  addition  by  means  of  the 
conjunction :  thus,  "  The  Georgians  cultivate  rice  and  cotton ;"  that 
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is, "They  cultivate  rice,  arfrf  cotton."  This  sentence  is  compound, 
and  without  the  uso  of  the  conjunction,  it  would  bo  written  in  two 
separate,  simple  sentences :  thus,  "  The  Georgians  cultivate  rice. 
They  cultivate  cotton."  The  conjunciion,  though  chiefly  used  to 
connect  sentences,  sometimes  connects  only  words;  in  which  capaci- 
ty it  is  nearly  allied  to  the  preposition ;  as,  "  The  sun  and  (add)  the 
planets  constitute  the  solar  system."  In  this,  which  is  a  simple  sen- 
tence, and  connects  two  words.  .jf^'^-i^  ■■. 

A  few  more  examples  will  illustrate  the  nature,  an4  exhibit  the 
use  of  this  part  of  speech  so  clearly,  as  to  enable  you  fully  to  com- 
prehend it.  The  following  simple  sentences  are  members  of  sen- 
tence.i,  have  no  relation  to  each  other  until  they  are  connected  by 
conjunciijns.  He  labours  harder — more  successfully — 1  do.  That 
man  is  healthy — he  is  temperate.  By  filling  up  the  vacancies  in  those 
sentences  with  conjunctions,  you  will  see  the  importance  of  this  sort 
of  words ;  thus, "  He  labours  harder  and  more  successfully  than  I 
do.    That  man  is  healthy  because  he  is  te^nperate." 

Conjunctions  are  divided  into  t\yo  sorts,  the  Copulative 
and  the  Disjunctive. 

'  ■  h '  The  Conjunction  Copulative  serves  to  connect  and 
continue  a  sentence  by  joining  on  a  member  which  ex- 
presses an  addition,  a  supposition,  or  a  cause  ;  as,  «  Two 
and  three  are  five  ;  I  will  go  if  he  will  accompany  me ; 
You  are  happy  because  you  are  good." 

In  the  first  of  these  examples,  ani  joins  on  a  word  that  expresses 
an  addition  ;  in  the  second,  (/'connects  a  member  that  implies  a  sup- 
position or  condition ;  and  in  the  thirJ^  because  connects  a  member 
that  expresses  a  cause. 

II.     The  Conjunciion  Disjunctive  serves  to  connect 

and  continue  a  sentence  by  joining  on  a  member  (hat 

expresses  oppo^sition  of  meaning ;   as,  "  They  came  with 

her,  but  they  went  away  without  her.' 

But  joins  on  a  member  of  this  sentence  which  expresses,  not  only 
something  added,  but,  also,  opposition  of  meaning. 

The  principal  conjunctions  may  be  known  by  the  following  lists, 
which  you  may  now  commit  to  memory.  Some  words  in  these  lists 
are  ho  vever,  frequently  used  as  adverbs,  and  sometimes  as  preposi- 
tions;  but  if  you  study  we  1  the  nature  of  all  the  different  sorts  of 
words,  you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  tell  the  part  of  speech  of  any  word 
in  the  language. 

.LISTS  OF  THE  CONJUNCTIONS. 
Copulative.    And,  if,  that,  both,  then,  since,  for,  be- 
<|kuse,  therefore,  wherefore,  provided,  besides. 
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Disjunctive.  But,  or,  nor,  as,  than,  least,  though,  unless, 

either,  neither,  yet  notwithstanding,  nevertheless*  except, 

whether,  whereas,  as  well  as.  ,    !  . 

Some  conjunctions  are  followed  hy  correspond ingf  conjunctions,  so 
that  in  the  subsequent  member  of  the  sentence,  the  latter  answers 
to  the  former;  as, 

1.  Though — yet  or  nevertheless;  as,  "  Though  he  was  rich,  ye< 
for  our  sakea  he  became  poor." 

2.  Whether — or;  as,  "  Whether  he  will  go  or  not,  I  cannot  tell." 
It  is  improper  to  say,  "  Whether  he  will  go  or  no.** 

3.  Either — or ;  as,  "  I  will  either  send  it,  or  bring  it  myself." 

4.  Neither  — nor ;  as,  "  Neither  thou  nor  I  can  comprehend  it.'* 
6.    As — as;  as,  "She  is  as  amiable  as  her  sister."  •  ;• 

6.  As — so ;  as,"  As  the  stars,  so  shall  thy  seed  be.,' 

7.  So — as ;  as, "  To  see  thy  glory,  so  os  1  have  seen  thee  in  the 
sanctuary." 

8.  So — that ;  as,  "  He  became  so  vain,  that  every  one  disliked 
him." 

NOTES.  '' 

1.  Some  conjunctions  ore  used  to  connect  simple  9entenei9  only,  and 
form  them  into  compound  sentences;  such  an,  further,  again,  besides,  Set. 
Others  are  employed  to  connect  simple  mem&er«  only,  so  as  to  make  them 
compound  members;  such  as,  than,  least, unless,  that,  so  that,  if,  though 
yet,  because,  as  well  as.  Sec.  But,  and,  therefore,  or,  not,  for,  dbc,  con* 
nect  either  whole  sentences,  or  simple  members. 

2.  Relative  pronouns,  as  well  as  conjunctions,  serve  to  connect  senten* 
ces  ;  as  "  Blessed  is  the  man  who  feareth  the  Lord,  and  keepeth  his 
commandments." 

You  will  will  now  please  to  turn  back  and  read  this  lecture  four  or 
five  times  over;  and  then,  after  committing  the  following  order,  you 
may  parse  the  subsequent  exercises. 

PHILOSOPHICAL  NOTES.     - 

On  scientific  principles,  our  connectives,  commonly  denominated  prepo« 
sitions  and  conjunctions,  ^re  but  one  part  of  speech,  the  distinction  be- 
tween them  being  merely  technical.  Some  conjunctions  unite  only  words, 
and  some  prepositions  connect  sentences.  They  are  derived  from 
nouns  and  verbs  ;  and  the  time  has  been,  when,  perhaps,  in  our  language, 
they  did  not  perform  the  office  of  connectives. 

•'  I  wish  you  to  believe,  that  I  would  not  wlfully  hnrt  a  fly."  Here,  in 
the  opinion  of  H  Tooke,  our  modern  conjunction  that,  U  merely  a  de- 
monstrative adjective,  in  u  disguised  form  ;  and  he  attempts  to  prove  it  by 
the  following  resolution  ;  "  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly.  I  wish  you  to 
believe  that  [assertion."]  Now,  if  we  admit,  that  that  is  an  adjective  ia 
the  latter  consiruction,  it  does  not  necessarily  follow,  that  it  is  the  same 
part  of  speech,  nor  that  its  associated  meaning  is  precisely  the  same,  in 
the  former  construction.  Instead  of  expressing  our  ideas  in  two  detached 
seikences,  -by  the  former  phraseology  we  have  a  quicker  and  closer  tran- 
sition of  thought,  and  both  the  mode  of  employing  thmt,  and  its  inftrsn- 
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SYSTEMATIC  OUDESi  OF  PARSING. 
TA«  <>rDfer  of  parsing  a  Conjunction,  is^-a  conjunc- 
tion, and  why  ?— copulative  or  disjunctive,  and  why? — 
what  does  it  connect  ? 

*  Wisdom  awrf  virtue/orm  the  good  man's  character.'* 

^ni  is  a  conjunctiDn,  a  word  that  tsj  chiefly  used  to  connect  sen- 
tencea  ;  but  in  this  example  H  connects  only  words — copulative,  it 
serves  to  connect  and  continue  the  sentence  by  joining  on  af  membe  r 
which  expresses  m  addition— it  connects  the  words  "  wisdom  and 
▼irtae." 

Wisdain  ia  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  thing — (You  n>ay  parse  it  in 
full.) —  Wisdom  is  one  of  the  nominatives  to  the  verb  "  form." 

Virtue  is  a  noun,  the  name,  &c.— ^Parse  it  in  full :)— and  in  the 
liomt.  case  to  the  verb  "  form,*'  and  connected  to  the  noun  **  wisdom'' 
by  anc{,  according  to 

RuLB  33.  Cm^unctvms  connect  mmns  and  'pronouns  in  the  same 
tase» 

Formh  a  verb,  a  word  which  sfgnifies  to  do  &c.^ — of  the  third 
person  pluralf  because  its  two  nominatives,  **  wisdom  and  virtue," 
lure  connected  by  a  copulative  conjunction,  agreeably  to 

R(7UB  8.  T\bo  or  more  nouns  in  the  singular  rmmberf  joined  by 
•opolative  cor^unctionSf  must  have  verbs f  nouiu,  and  pronouns  agree- 
v^  with  tkemin  the  pianX. 

"  Wisdom  or  folly  governs  us/* 

Or  ia  a  conjunction,  a  word  that  is  chiefly  used  to  connect  senten- 
cea :  It  sometimes  connects  words — disjunctive,  it  serves  not  only  to 
connect  and  continue  the  sentence,  but  also  to  join  on  a  member 
which  expresses  opposition  of  meaning — it  connects  the  nouns 
**  wkdoiii  and  folly.'' 

Ocvems  is  a  verb,  a  word  that  signifies,  &c. — of  the  third  person, 
aingular  number,  agreeing  with  "  wisdom  or  folly,"  according  to 

•  lUncJi  9.  7*uH>  or  mare  nouns  singular,  Joined  by  disjunctive  eon- 
Junctions^  must  have  verbs,  nouns,  and  pronouns  agreeing  with  them 
in  the  singular.  . 

ftai  meaoing,  are  changed.  Moreover,  if  we  examine  the  meaning  of 
each  of  these  constructions,  token  as  a  whole,  we  shall  find,  that  they  do 
■ot  both  convey  the  same  ideas.  By  the  latter,  I  assert,  positively,  that, 
•*  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly ;  whereas,  by  the  former,  I  merely  wish 
jpoit  to  believ0  that  "  I  would  not  wilfully  hurt  a  fly  ;''  but  I  do  not  affirm 
that  as  a  het. 

That  being  the  past  part,  of  thean,  to  get,  take,  assume,  by  rendering 
it  as  ^partie^le,  instead  af  an  adjective,  we  should  come  nearer  to  its 
primitive  character.  Thus,  "I  would  not  wiliully  hurt  a  fly.  I  wish  you 
to  believe  the  ustumed  [fact  er  statement ;]  or,  the  fact  assumed  or  taken. 

-i/i  fenneriy  written  {gif,  give,  gin,)  as  previously  stated,  is  the  inpe- 
fathre  of  the  Aiiglo4kxen  verb  gifan,  to  give.    In  imitation  of  Home 
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If  you  reflect,  for  a  few  moments,  on  the  meaning  of  the  last  two 
Rules  presented,  you  will  see,  at  once,  their  propriety  and  importance. 
For  example  ;  in  the  sentence,  *'  Orlando  and  Thomas,  who  study 
their  lessons,  make  rapid  progress,"  you  notice  that  the  two  singular 
nouns,  Orlando  and  Thomas^  are  connected  by  the  copulative  con- 
junction  and,  therefore  the  verb  make,  which  agrees  with  them,  is 
plural,  because  it  expresses  the  action  of  both  its  nominatives  or  ac- 
tors. And  you  observe,  too,  that  the  pronouns  who  and  their,  and  the 
noun  lessons,  are  plural,  agreeing  with  the  nouns  Orlando  and 
Thomas,  according  to  Rule  8.  The  verb  study  is  plural,  agreeing 
with  who,  according  to  Rule  4. 

But  let  us  connect  these  two  nouns  by  a  disjunctive  conjunction 
and  see  how  the  sentence  will  read :  Orlando  or  Thomas,  who  s  tudies 
his  lesson,  makes  rapid  progress,"  Now,  you  perceive,  that  a  differ- 
ent construction  takes  place,  for  the  latter  expression  does  not  imply , 
that  Orlando  and  Thomas,  both  Htudy,  and  make  rapid  progress;  but 
it  asserts,  that  either  the  one  or  the  other  studies,  and  makes  rapid 
progress.  Hence  the  verb  makes  is  singular,  because  it  expresses  the 
action  of  the  one  or  the  other  of  its  nominatives.  And  you  observe, 
too,  that  the  pronouns  who  and  his,  and  the  noun  lesson,  are  likewise 
in  the  singular,  agreeing  with  Orlando  or  Thomas,  agreeably  to 
Rule  9.  Studies  is  also  singular,  agreeing  with  laho,  according  to 
Rule  4. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Joseph  and  his  brother  reside  in  New-York.  The  sun,  moon,  and 
stars,  admonish  us  of  a  superior  and  superintending  Power.  I  re- 
spect my  friend,  because  he  is  upright  and  obliging.  Henry  and 
William,  wiio  obey  their  teacher,  improve  rapidly.  Henry  or  Wil- 
liam, who  obeys  his  teacher,  improves  very  fast.  Neither  rank  nor 
possession  makes  the  guilty  mind  happy.  Wisdom,  virtue,  and  meek- 
ness, form  the  good  man's  happiness  and  interest :  they  support  Ihm 
in  adversity,  and  comfort  him  in  prosperity.  Man  is  a  little  lower 
than  the  angels.  The  United  States,  as  justly  as  Great  Britain,  can 
now  boast  of  their  literary  institutions. 

Note.  The  verb  form  is  plural,  and  agrees  with  three  nouns  singular, 
connected  by  copulative  conjunctions,  according  to  Rvle  8.  The  verb 
comfort  agrees  with  they  for  its  nominative.  It  is  connected  to  support 
by  the  conjunction  and,  agreeable  to  Rule  34.  Angela  is  nom.  to  are 
understood,  and  Great  Britain  is  nom.  to  con  hoaat  understood,  accord- 
ing to  Rule  35. 

Tooke,  some  of  our  modern  philosophical  writers  are  inclined  to  teach 
pupils  to  render  it  as  a  ve  rb.  Thus,  "  I  will  go,  if  he  will  accompany 
me  ;— "  He  will  accompany  me.  Grant— give  that  [fact,]  I  will  go." 
For  the  purpose  of  ascertaining  the  primitive  meaning  of  this  word.  1 
have  no  objections  to  such  a  resolution  ;  but,  by  it,  do  we  get  the  exact 
meaning  and  force  of  i/  as  it  is  applied  in  our  modern,  refined  state  of  the 
language  1  I  trow  not.  But,  admitting  we  do,  does  this  prove  that  such 
a  mode  of  resolving  sentences  can  be  advantageously  adopted  by  learners 
in  commonschooV?  I  presume  it  cannot  be  denied,  that  instead  of  teach- 
ing the  learner  to  express  himself  correctly  in   modern  English,  such  a 
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REMARKS  ON  CONJUNCTIONS  AND  PREPOSITIONS 

The  snme  word  is  occasionally  employed,  either  as  a  conjunction  ,  an 
adverb,  or  a  prepoaition.  "  I  submitted,  for  it  was  in  vain  to  resist ;"  in 
this  example, /or  is  a  eonjunction,  because  it  connects  the  two  members 
of  a  compound  sentence.  Jn  the  next  it  is  a  preposition,  and  governs 
victory  in  the  objective  case :  "  He  contended  for  victory  only." 

In  the  first  of  the  following  sentences,  since  is  a  conjunction  ;  in  the 
second,  it  is  a  preposition,  and  in  the  third, an  ndverb  ;  "  Since  we  must 
part,  let  tis  do  it  peaceably  ;  I  have  not  seen  him  since  that  time  ;  Our 
friendship  commenced  long  since.'* 

"  He  will  repent  before  he  dies  ;  Stand  before  me  ;  Why  did  you  not 
return  before"  [that  or  this  tithe  ?]  In  the  first  of  these  three  examples  , 
before  is  an  adverbial  conjunction,  because  it  expresses  time  and  connects  ; 
and  in  the  second  and  third,  it  is  a  preposition. 

As  the  words  of  a  sentence  are  often  transposed,  bo  are  also  its  mem- 
bers.  Without  attending  to  this  circumstance,  the  learner  may  some- 
times be  at  a  loss  to  perceive  the  connecting  power  of  a  preposition  or 
eonjunction,  for  every  preposition  and  every  conjunction  connects  either 
words  or  phrases,  sentences  or  members  of  sentences.  Whenever  a  sen- 
tence begins  with  a  preposition  or  conjunction,  its  members  are  trans- 
posed ;  as,  "  Ttt  the  days -of  Joram,king  of  Israel,  flourished  the  prophet 
Elisha  ;••  "  //  thou  seek  the  Lord,  he  will  be  found  of  thee  ;  but,  if  thou 
forsake  him,  he  will  cast  thee  off  for  ever." 

"  When  coldness  wraps  this  sufTering  clay, 
"  Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind  V* 

That  the  words  in,  if,  and  when,  in  these  examples, connect  the  mem  • 
bers  of  the  respective  sentences  to  which  they  are  attached,  will  obvious- 

resolution  is  merely  making  him  familiar  with  an  ancient  and  barbarous 
construction  which  modern  refinement  has  rejected.  Our  forefathers,  I 
admit,  who  were  governed  by  those  laws  of  necessity  which  compel  all 
nations  in  the  early  and  rude  state  of  their  language,  to  express  themselves 
in  short,  detached  sentences,  employed  »/ as  a  verb  when  they  used  the 
following  circumlocution  :  '*  My  son  will  reform.  Give  that  fact.  I  will 
forgive  him."  But  in  the  present,  improved  state  of  our  language,  by 
using  if  as  a  conjunction,  (for  I  maintain  that  it  is  one,}  we  express  the 
same  thought  more  briefly  ;  ond  our  modern  mode  of  expression  has,  too, 
a  decided  advantage  over  the  ancient,  not  only  in  point  of  elegance,  but 
also  in  perspicuity  and  force.  I  n  Scotland  and  the  north  of  England, 
some  people  still  make  use  of  gin,  a  contraction  of  grtren:  thus,  '•  I.will 
pardon  my  son,  gin  he  reform."  But  who  will  contend,  that  they  speak 
pure  English  1 

But  perhaps  the  advocates  of  what  they  call  a  philosophical  develop- 
ment of  language,  will  say,  that  by  their  resolution  of  sentences,  they 
merely  supply  an  ellipsis.  If,  by  an  ellipsis,  they  mean  such  a  one  as 
is  necessary  to  the  grammatical  construction,  I  canliot  acctde  to  their  as- 
lAimption.  In  teaching  grammsr,  as  well  as  in  other  things,  we  ought  to 
avoid  extremes  : — we  ought  neither  to  pass  superficially  over  an  ellipsis 
necessary  to  the  sense  of  a  phrase,  nor  to  put  modern  English  to  the 
blush,  by  adopting  a  mode  of  resolving  sentences  that  would  entirely 
change  the  character  of  our  language,  and  carry  the  learner  back  to  the 
Yandalick  age. 
F  But  comes  from  the  Saxon  verb,  beon-utan,  to  be-out.    "  All  were  well 
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\y  appear  if  we  restore  ihcee  sentencca  to  their  naturnl  order,  and  bring 
these  partic'es  between  the  members  which  they  connect :  thus,  '*  Elisha 
the  prophet  flourished  in  the  days  of  Jorani  kin*;  of  Israel ;"  "  The  Lord 
will  be  found  of  thee  if  thoubetk  him  ;  but  he  will  cast,  thee  off  forever 
if  thou  forsake  him  :" 

"  Ah,  whither  strays  the  immortal  mind, 
"  When  coldness  wraps  this  sufTering  clay  ?" 

As  an  exercise  on  this  lecture,  you  may  now  answer  these 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED  IN  PARSING. 

From  what  words  is  the  term  conjunction  derived  1 — What  is  a  sen- 
tence 1 — What  is  a  simple  sentence  ? — What  is  a  compound  sentence  ? — 
Give  examples. — In  what  respect  do  conjunctions  and  prepositions  agree 
in  their  nature  ? — How  many  sorts  of  conjunctions  are  there  ?— Repeat 
the  list  of  conjunctions. — Repeat  some  conjunctions  with  their  corres- 
ponding conjunctions. — Do  relative  pronouns  ever  connect  sentences? — 
Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  a  conjunction. — Do  y()U  apply  any  Rule  in 
parsing  a  conjunction? — What  Rule  should  be  applied  in  parsing  a  noun 
or  pronoun  connected  with  another  ? — What  Rule  in  parsing  a  verb  agree- 
ing with  two  or  more  nouns  singular,  connected  by  a  copulative  conjunc- 
tion 1 — What  Rule  when  the  nouns  are  connected  by  a  disjunctive  ? — In 
parsing  a  verb  connected  to  another  by  a  conjunction,  what  Rule  do  you 
apply  1 — Is  a  conjunction  ever  used  as  o'her  parts  of  speech  ? — Give  ex- 
amples.— What  is  said  of  the  words /or,  since,  and  before  ? — What  is 
said  of  the  transposing  of  sentences? 

QUESTIONS  ON  THE  PHILOSOPHICAL  NOTES. 
From  what  parts  of  speech  are  prepositions  and  conjunctions  derived  1 

but  (be-r)ut  leave-out)  the  stranger."     Man  is  but  a  reed,  floating  on  the 
durrent  of  time."     Resolution  :  "  Man  is  a  reed  floating  on  the  current  of 
time  ;  but  (be-out  this  fact)  he  is  nt)t  a  stable  being."     . 

And — aned,  arid,  and,  is  the  past  part.  o(  anavad,  to  add,  join.  A,  an 
and,  or  one,  from  the  same  verb,  points  out  whatever  is  aned,  oned,  or 
made  one.  .And  also  refers  to  the  thing  that  is  joined  to,  od'/cd  to,  or 
made  one  with,  some  other  person  or  thing  mentioned.  "  Julius  and 
Harriet  will  make  a  happy  pair."  Resolution:  "  Julius,  Harriet  jofnfd, 
ttnited,  or  aned,  will  make  a  happy  pair  ;  i.  e  Harriet  made  owe  with 
Julius,  will  make  a  happy  pair. 

For  means  cause. 

Because — be-cause,  is  a  compound  of  the  verb  be  and  the  noun  cause. 
It  retams  the  meaning  of  both  ;  as,  "  I  believe  the  maxim,  for  1  know  it 
to  be  true  ;" — I  believe  the  maxim,  bc-cause  I  know  it  to  be  true  ;"  i.  e. 
the  cause  of  my  belief,  be,  or  is,  I  know  to  be  true. 

Nor  is  a  contraction  of  ne  or.  Ne  is  a  contraciioa  of  not,  and  or,  of 
other.     Nor  is,  not  other-wise  ;  not  in  the  other  way  or  manner. 

Eke  is  the  imperative  of  alesan,  unl'ss,  of  onlesan,  and  lest,  the  past 
part,  of  Zcsun,  all  signifying  to  dismiss,  release,  loosen,  set  free.  "He 
will  be  punished,  MwZess  he  repent;" — '*  Unless,  release,  givevp,  (the 
fact)  he  repents,  he  will  be  punished." 

Though  is  the  imperative  of  the  Saxon  verb  thafigan,  to  allow,  and 
yet,  of  getan  to  get.  Yet  is  simply,  get ;  ancient  g  is  our  modern  y. — 
'*  Though  he  slay  me,  yet  will  I  trust  in  him : — Grant  or  aHow  (the  fact) 
h«  slay  me,  get,  or  retain  (the  opposite  fact ;)  I  will  trust  in  him." 
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What  id  Home  Tooke'a  opinion  of  that]— From  what  is  each  of  the  fol- 
lowing words  derived,  that,  if,  but,  and,  because,  nor,  el9e,u^U99,  least, 
though,  and  yet  ? 


LECTURE  X. 
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OP  INTERJECTIONS.— CASES  OF  NOUNS. 

Interjecteons  are  words  which  express  the  sudden 

emotions  of  the   speaker ;  as  "  Alas  1  I  fear  for  life ;" 

•*  O  Death !  where  is  thy  sting." 

Interjections  are  not  so  much  the  signs  of  thought,  as  of  feeling. 
Almost  any  word  may  be  used  as  an  interjection  ;  but  when  so  em- 
ployed,  it  is  not  the  representative  of  a  distinct  idea.  A  word  which 
denotes  a  distinct  conceptidn  of  the  mind,  must  r.ecessarily  beloi.g 
to  some  ether  part  of  speech.  They  who  wish  to  speak  often,  or 
rather,  to  make  noises^  when  they  have  no  useful  information  to  c^:. 
municate,  are  apt  to  use  words  very  freely  in  this  way  ;  such  as  the 
following  expressions,  la,  la  me,  my,  Omy,  Odear,  dear  me,  surpri' 
sing,  astonishing,  and  the  like. 

Inteijectionii  not  included  in  the  following  list,  are  generally 
known  by  their  taking  an  exclamation  point  after  them. 

PHILOSOPHICAL    NOTES. 

The  term  Interjection  is  applied  to  those  inarticulate  sounds  employ- 
ed both  by  men  and  brutes,  not  to  express  distinct  ideas,  but  emotions, 
passions,  or  feelings.  The  sounds  employed  by  human  beings  in  groan- 
ing, sighing,  crying,  screaming,  shrieking,  and  laughing,  by  the  dog  in 
barking,  growling,  and  whining,  by  the  horse  in  snorting  an(f  neighing,  by 
the  sbi^ep  in  bleating,  by  the  cat  in  mewing,  by  the  dove  in  cooing,  by  the 
duckiitt  quacking,  and  by  the  goose  in  hissing,  we  sometimes  attempt  to 
reprcOTJt  by  words  ;  but,  as  written  words  are  the  ocular  Kppresentativea 
of  articulate  sounds,  they  cannot  be  made  clearly  to  denote  inarticulate 
or  indistinct  noises.  Such  indistinct  utterances  belong  to  natural  lan- 
guage ;  but  they  fall  below  the  bounds  of  regulated  speech.  Hence,  real 
interjections  are  not  a  part  of  written  language. 

The  meaning  of  those  words  commonly  called  interjections,  is  easily 
shown  by  tracing  them  to  their  notes. 

Pish  and  Pshaw  are  the  Anglo-Saxon  paec,paeca;  and  are  equivalent 
to  trumpery  !  i.  e.  Irumperie  from  tromper. 

Fy  ox  fie  is  the  imperative,  foe,  the  past  tense,  undfoh  or  faugh,  the 
past  part,  of  the  Saxon  verb  ^an  to  hate. 

Lo  is  the  imperative  of  look.  Halt  is  the  imperative  of  healden,  to 
hold.  Farewell — fare-well,  is  a  compound  of  faran,  to  go,  and  the  ad- 
verb well.  It  means,  to  go  well.  Welcome — wel-come,  signifies,  it  is 
well  that  you  are  come.  Adieu  comes  from  the  French  a  J)ieu,  to  God  ; 
meaning,  I  commend  you  to  Ood. 
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A  LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  INTERJECTION}^. 


1,  Of  earner ',ness  or  grief;  as,  O  !  oh  !  ah  !  alaa ! 

^.   Contempt ;  as,  Pish !  tush  !         .  . . 

3.  Wonder ;  as,  Heigh  !  really  !  strange ! 

4.  Calling ;  as,  Hem  !  ho !  halloo  ! 

6.  Disgust  or  aversion ;  as,  Foh  !  fy  !  fudge  !  away  ! 
^.  Attention ;  as,  Lo  !  behold  !  hark  ! 

7.  Requesting  silence;  as.  Hush  !  hist ! 

8.  Salutation;  as,  Welcome !  hail !  all  hail ! 

Note.  We  frequently  meet  with  what  some  call  an  interjective  phrase  ; 
such  as,  Ungrateful  wretch  !  impud'.'nce  of  hope  !  folly  in  the  extreme ! 
what  ingratitude  !  away  with  him ! 

\ti  the  interjection  is  the  least  important  part  of  speech  in  the 
English  language,  it  will  require  but  little  attenti^.  You  may, 
however,  make  yourself  well  acquainted  with  what  has  been  said' 
respecting  it,  and  then  commit  the 

SYSTEMATIC  ORDEIl  OF  PARSING. 

The  order  of  parsing  i  ,i  Interjection,  is-r-an  inter- 
jection, and  why  ? 

"  O  virtue !  how  amiable  thou  art  !'* 

O  is  an  interjection,  a  word  used  to  express  some  passion,  or 
emotion  of  the  speaker. 

The  ten  parts  of  speech  have  now  been  unfolded  and  elucidated,  . 
although  some  of  them  have  not  been  fully  explained.  Before  you 
proceed  any  farther,  you  will  please  to  begin  again  at  the  first  lec- 
ture, and  read  over,  attentively,  the  whole,  oberserving  to  parse  every 
example  in  the  exercises  systematically.  You  will  then  be  able  to 
parse  the  following  exercises,  which  contain  all  the  parts  of  speech. 
If  you  study  faithfully  six  hours  in  a  day,  and  pursue  the  directions  « 
given,  you  may  become,  if  not  critical,  at  least,  a  good,  practical 
grammarian,  in  six  weeks ;  but  if  you  study  only  three  hours  in  a  day, 
it  will  take  you  nearly  three  months  to  acquire  the  same  knowledge. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING 

True  cheerfulness  makes  a  man  happy  in  himself,  and  promote 
the  happiness  of  all  around  him. 

Modesty  always  appears  graceful  in  youth  ;  it  doubles  the  lustre 
of  every  virtue  which  it  seems  to  hide. 

He  who,  every  morning,  plans  the  transactions  of  the  day,  and 
follows  out  that  plan,  carries  on  a  thread  that  will  guide  him  through 
the  labyrinth  of  the  most  busy  life. 

The  king  gave  me  a  generous  reward  for  commitdiig  that  barbae 
reus  act;  but,  alas  !•.!  fear  the  consequence. 
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E*en  now,  where  Alpine  solitudes  ascend, 

I  net  me  down  a  pensive  hour  to  spend  ; 

And,  placed  on  high,  above  the  Blorm's  career. 

Look  downward  where  a. hundred  realms  appear:—  * 

Alas  !  the  joys  that  fortune  brings, 

Are  trifling,  and  decay  ; 
And  those  who  mind  the  paltry  things, 

More  trifling  still  than  they. 

Note.  In  the  second  sentence  of  the  foregoing  exercises,  tohich  is 
governed  by  the  verb  to  hide,  according  to  Rule  IG.  He  is  nom.  to  car- 
ries ;  toho  is  nom.  lo  plana.  Follows  agrees  with  who  understood,  and 
is  connected  to  plana  by  and ;  Rule  34.  What  did  the  icing  give  1  A 
reward  to  me.  Then  reward  is  in  the  obj.  case,  gov.  by  gave;  Rut.E  20. 
Me  is  gov.  by  to  understood  ;  Note  1,  under  Rule  32.  The  phrase,  c«?m- 
mitting  that  barbarous  act,  is  gov.  by  for ;  Note  2,  under  Rule  28. 
Hour  is  in  the  Sj.  case,  gov^.  by  to  spend  ;  Rule  2l).  Look  is  connect- 
ed to  «et  by  a/xi  ;  Rule  34.  Joya  is  nom.  to  are.  That  is  gov.  by 
bringa ;  Rule  16.  Thoae  is  nom.  to  are  understood.  They  is  nom.  to 
are  understood  ;  Rule  35. 

CASES  OF  NOUNS. 

In  a  former  lecture,  [  promised  to  give  you  a  more  extensive  ex- 
planation of  the  cases  of  nouns  ;  and,  as  they  are,  in  many  situations, 
a  little  diflicult  to  be  ascertained,  I  will  now  oflfer  some  remarks  on 
this  subject.  But  before  you  proceed,  I  wish  you  to  parse  the  ex« 
amples  in  the  exercises  just  presented,  observing  to  pay  particular 
attention  to  the  remarks  in  the  subjoined  Note.  Those  ro:nark3  will 
assist  you  much  in  analyzing. 

A  noun  is  sometimes  nominative  to  a  verb  placed  many  lines  after 
the  noun.  Vou  must  exercise  your  judgment  in  this  matter.  Look 
at  the  sentence  in  the  preceding  exercises  beginning  with,  "  He 
who,  every  morning,"  &c.,  and  see  if  you  can  find  the  verb  to  which 
he  is  nominative.  What  does  he  do  ?  He  carries  on  a  thread,  &c.. 
He,  then,  is  nominative  to  the  verb  carries.  What  does  who  do  ?— 
*  Who  plans,  and  who  follows,  &c.  Then  who  is  nom.  to  plans,  and 
who  understood,  is  nominative  to  follows. 

"A  soul  without  reflection,  like  a  pile. 
"  Without  inhabitant,  to  ruin  runs." 

In  order  to  find  the  verb  to  which  the  noun  ^oul,  in  this  sentence, 
is  the  nominative,  put  the  question  ;  What  does  a  soul  withoi.t  reflec- 
tion do  ?  Such  a  soul  runs  to  ruin,  like  a  pile  without  in.iabitant. 
Thus  you  discover,  tliat  soul  is  nominative  to  runs. 

When  the  words  of  a  se.iience  are  arranged  according  to  their 
natural  order,  the  nominative  case,  you  recollect,  is  placed  before  the 
verb,  and  the  objective,  after  it ;  but  when  the  words  of  a  sentence 
are  transposed  ;  that  is,  not  arranged  according  to  their  natural  order, 
it  frequently  happens,  that  the  nominative  comes  after,  and  the  objec- 
tive, before  the  verb ;  especially  in  poetry,  or  when  a  question  is  asked  ; 
as,  "  Whence  arises  the  misery  of  the  present  world  ?"    "  What 
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good  thing  shall  I  do  to  Inherit  eternal  life  7"  Pat  theflo  expressions 
m  the  declarative  form,  and  the  nominative  will  precede,  and  the  ob- 
_3Ctive/o//ou>ita  verb :  thus,  "  The  7ni8ery  of  the  present  world  arisei 
whence  ;  I  shall  do  what  good  thing  to  inherit  eternul  life." 

"  Now  came  still  evening  on,  and  twilight  gray 
"Had,  In  her  sober  livery,  all  things  clad." 
"  Stern  rugged  nurse,  thy  rigid  lore 
"  With  patience  many  a  year  she  bore." 

What  did  the  evening  do  ?  The  evening  came  on.  Gray  twilight 
had  clad  what  ?  Twilight  had  clad  all  things  In  her  bober  livery. 
Evening,  then,  is  nom.  to  came,  and  the  noun^Atn^  is  in  the  objective 
case,  and  gov.  by  had  clad:  Rule  20.  What  did  s/ie  bear?  She 
bore  thy  rigid  lore  with  patience, /or,  or  during,  many  a  ypar.  Hence 
you  find,  that  lore  is  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by  bore,  ac- 
cording to  Rule  20.  Year  is  governed  by  during  understood : 
Rule  32. 

A  noun  is  frequently  nominotive  to  a  verb  understood,  or  in  the  ob- 
jective, and  governed  by  a  verb  understood  ;  as,  «» Lo,  there  is'\  the 
poor  Indian!  whose  untutored  mind."  "O,  the  pain  [there  is]  the 
bliss  [there  is]  in  dying  !"  "  All  were  sunk,  but  the  wakeful  night- 
ingale [was  not  5un/c."]  "  He  thought  as  a  sage  [thinks,]  though  he 
felt  as  a  man  [feels."]  "  His  hopes,  immortal,  blew  them  by,  as  dust 
[is  blown  by.'^]     Rule  35  applies  to  these  last  three  examples. 

In  the  next  place  I  will  explain  several  cases  of  nouns  and  pro- 
nouns which  have  not  yet  come  under  our  notice.  Sometimes  a 
noun  or  pronoun  may  be  in  the  nominative  case  when  it  has  no  verb 
to  agree  with  it, 

OF  THE  NOMINATIVE  CASE  INDEPENDENT. 

Whenever  a  direct  address  is  made,  the  person  or 
thing  spoken  to,  is  in  the  nominative  case  independent  ; 
as,  "  James,  I  desire  you  to  study." 

You  notice  that,  in  this  expression,  I  address  myself  to  James;  that 
is,  I  speak  to  him  ;  and  you  observe,  too,  that  there  is  no  verb,  either 
expressed  or  implied,  to  which  James  can  be  the  nominative ;  there- 
fore you  know  James  is  in  the  nom.  case  independent,  according  to 
Rule  6.  Recollect,  that  whenever  a  noun  is  of  the  second  person,  it  is 
in  the  nom.  case  independent ;  that  is,  independent  of  any  verb  ;  as 
Selma,  thy  halls  are  silent;  Love  and  meekness,  my  lord,  become  a 
churchman,  better  than  ambition  ;  O  Jerusalem,  Jerusalem,  how 
often  would  I  have  gathered  thy  children  together,  even  as  a  hen 
gathereth  her  chickens  under  her  wings,  but  ye  would  not ! — For  a 
farther  illustration  of  this  case,  see  Note  2,  under  the  5th  Rule  of 
Syntax; 

Note.  When  a  pronoun  of  the  ncond  person  is  in  apposition  with  a 
noun  independent,  it  is  in  the  same  case ;  as,  *'  Thou  traitor,  I  detest 
thee. 
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OF  THE  NOMINATIVE  CASE  ABSOLUTE. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  placed  before  a  participle,  without 
any  verb  to  agree  with  it,  is  in  the  nominative  case  abso- 
lute; as.  The  sun  being  risen,  we  pursued  our  jour- 
ney." 

Sun  la  here  placed  before  the  participle  "  being  risen"  and  has  do 
verb  to  agree  with  it ;  therefore  it  is  in  the  nominative  case  absolute, 
accordinp  to  Rule  0. 

Note  1.  A  noun  or  pronoun  iit  the  nominative  ease  independent,  ia 
always  of  the  tecond  person  ;  but,  in  the  oaae  absolute,  it  is  generally  of 
the  third  person. 

2.  The  caae  absolute  is  always  nominative  ;  the  following  sentence  is 
Clierotore  incorrect :  "  Whose  top  shall  tremble,  him  descending,"  &.C. ; 
it  should  be,  he  descending. 

OF  NOUNS  IN  ;  ?POSITION. 

Two  or  more  nouns  or  pronouns  signify   the  same 

person  of  thing,  are  put,  by  apposition,  in  the  same  case  ; 

as  "Cicero,  the  great  orator,  philosopher,  and  statesman 

of  Rome,  was  murdered  by  Anthony." 

Apprsition,  in  a  grammatical  sense,  means  something  added,  or 
names  idded,  in  order  more  fully  to  define  or  illustrate  the  sense  of 
the  first  name  mentioned. 

You  perceive  that  Cicero,  in  the  preceding  example,  is  merely  the 
proper  name  of  a  man  ;  but  when  I  give  him  the  three  additional  ap- 
pellations, "Zid  call  him  a  great  orator,  philosopher,  and  statesman,  you 
understand  what  kind  of  a  man  he  was  ;  tliat  is,  by  giving  him  these 
three  additional  names,  his  character  and  abilities  as  a  man  are  more 
fully  made  known.  And  surely  you  cannot  be  at  a  loss  to  know  that 
these  four  nouns  must  be  in  the  same  case,  foe  they  are  all  names  given 
to  the  same  person  ;  therefore,  if  Cicero  was  murdered,  the  orator  was 
murdered,  and  the  philosopher  was  murdered,  and  the  statesman  was 
murdered,  because  they  all  mean  one  and  the  same  person. 

Nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  objective  case,  are  frequently  in  appo- 
sition ;  as,  He  struck  Charles  the  student.  Now  it  is  obvious,  that, 
when  he  struck  Charles,  ho  ulruck  the  student,  because  Charles  was 
the  student,  and  the  student  was  Charles ;  therefore  the  noun  student 
is  in  the  objective  csho,  governed  by  "  struck,"  and  put  by  apposition 
with  Charles,  according  to  Ritle  7. 

Please  to  examine  this  lecture  very  attentively.  You  will  then  be 
prepared  to  parse  the  following  example^  <^nrrectly  and  systematically. 

PARSING. 

:    "  Weep  on  the  rocks  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  Inistore." 

Maid  is  a  noun,  the  name  of  a  person-— com.  the  name  of  a  sort— 
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fern,  gender, it  dencPteM  a  femulo  second  por*.  spoken  to — sing.  num» 
it  implien  biUono— and  in  th<^  iiDiniuarvft  case  independent^  becafisa 
it  in  addroHsod,  and  has  no  vnrh  tdagr.  m  with  ii^  according  to 

Rule  5.  \Vli?n  an  addrras  is  madr,  the  noun  or  prtmoun  (tddress* 
edj  ix  put  in  the  nQminnfive  cnsr  inde})ender^t. 

"• 'V\\Q  general  being  ransomed,  tlio  barbarians  permitted  hrm  lo 
depan." 

General  U  a  noun,  tho  name,  &c.  (paiso  it  in  full :) — and  in  thft 
uorninutivo  case  nbHoIuto,  U'cause  it  is  plncod  I  elbre  the  participle 
**  hf'ing  rnnsome(V  and  it  linsno  verb  to  .iirrt'e  with  it,  agreeably  to 

Rule  6.  A  noun  nr  pronoun  placed  bij'ore  fi  participle,  and  being 
independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  t.s  in  the  nominative  case  abse- 
lute.'' 

Thou  man  of  God,  flco  to  the  land  of  Judah."  '• 

Thou  is  a  pronoun,  u  word  used  instead  of  a  noun— poraonal,  it 
personates  *'  man" — second  pers.  spoken  to— mas.  gender,  sjng.  num. 
because  the  noun  *' man''  is  for  which  it  stands;  Rule  13.  (Re^ 
peat  the  Ruin.) — Thou  is  in  tho  nominative  case  independent,  and 
put  by  apposition  with  vian,  because  it  signifies  the  same  thing,,  ac- 
cordiijg  to 

RtJLE  7.  Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  and  pronouns,  signifying 
the  same  thing,  are  put,  by  apposition,  in  the  same  case. 

Man  is  in  the  nominative  case  independent,  according  to  Rule  6* 
Flee  agrees  with  thon  uniielrsiood^  . ! 

*'  Lo  !  Newton,  priest  of  Nature,  sliiiips  afar, 

"  Scans  tho  wide  world,  and  niimbtMs  every  star.'* 

Newton  is  a  noun,  (j, arse  it  in  full,)  and  in  the  nom.  case  to 
"  shines :"  Rule  3. 

Priest  is  a  noun  (parse  it  in  full),  and  hi  the  nom.  case,  it  is  the 
nctor  ami  subject  of  ibe  verb  '•  shines,"  and  put  by  apposition  with 
*  Newton,"  because  it  signilies  the  tsame  thing,  agreeably  to  Rule  7. 
(Repeal  llie  Rule.) 

EXERCISES  IN    PARSING. 

Turn  from  your  evil  ways,  O  house  of  Israel !  Ye  fields  of  lighti 
ccle8ti;il  plain.s,  ye  sct^nes  divinely  lair  !  proclaim  your  Maker's  won- 
drous power.  O  king  !  lice  for  ever.  Tlie  murmur  of  thy  streams, 
O  liora,  brings  back  the  memory  of  the  past.  The  sound  of  thy 
woods,  Garmallar,  is  lovely  ill  my  ear.  Dost  thou  not  behold>  Mal- 
vina,  a  rock  with  its  head  ot  heath!  Three  aged  pines  bend  from 
its  face  ;  green  is  the  plain  at  its  feet ;  there  the  flower  of  the  moun- 
tain grows,  and  shakes  its  white  head  in  the  breeze. 

The  General  being  slain,  the  army  was  routed.  Commerce  having 
thus  got  into  the  legislative  body,  privilege  must  be  done  away.  Jesus 
had  conveyed  himselt  away,  a  multitude  being  in  that  place.  I  being 
in  {^reat  haste,  he  consented.  The  rain  having  ceased,  the  dark 
clouds  rolled  away.  The  Son  of  God,  while  clothed  in  flesh,  was 
subject  to  all  the  frailties  and  inconveniences  of  human  nature,  sin 
excepted ;  (that  is,  sin  being  excepted.) ,    :    .:  x: 
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In  the  days  of  Joram,  king  of  Israel,  flourisliod  the  prophet  Elisha. 
Paul  the  apostle  suffered  martyrdom.  Come,  pence  of  mind,  drliuht- 
ful  guest !  and  dwell  with  me.  Friends,  Romans,  countrymen  S  lend 
roe  your  ears. 

Soul  of  the  just,  companion  of  the  dead  1 
Where  is  thy  home,  and  whither  art  ihou  fled  1 

Till  Hymen  brought  his  love-delighted  hour, 
There  dwelt  no  j«>y  in  Eden's  rosy  bower  :-^ 
The  world  was  sttd,  the  garden  was  a  wild, 
And  man  the  hermit  sighed,  till  woman  smiled. 

NoTi.  Those  verbs  in  italic*,  in  the  preceding  examples,  are  all  in 
the  imperative  mood,  and  second  person,  agreeing  with  tfiou,  ye,  or  yov^ 
understood.  House  of  Israel  is  a  noun  of  multitude.  Was  routed  and 
must  be  done  are  passive  verbs.  Art  fled  is  a  n»'(i(er  verb  in  a  passive 
form.     Clothedia  a  perfect  participle.     Till  is  an  adverbial  conjunciion. 

When  you  shall  have  analyzed,  systematically,  every  word  in  the 
foregoing  ej:ercises,  you  may  answer  the  following 

QUESTIONS  NOT  ANSWERED    IN  PARSING. 

Repeat  the  list  of  interjections, — Repeat  some  interjective  phrusos.— 
Repeat  the  order  of  parsing  an  interjection  — In  onlef  to  find  the  verb  to 
which  a  noun  is  nom.,  what  question  do  yon  pm? — Give  examples. — Is 
the  nominative  case  ever  placed  after  the  verb?— When?-- Give  exam- 
ples.— Does  the  objective  case  ever  come  before  the  vtrb?— Give  exam- 
ples.— Is  a  noun  ever  nominative  to  a  verb  understood  J— Give  rxompies. 
—When  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  nom.  case  independent  ?*^Give  ex- 
amples.~Are  nouns  of  the  second  person  always  in  tlie  nom.  ease  inde- 
pendent ? — When  a  pronoun  is  put  by  appoj^ition  with  a  noun  independent 
in  what  case  is  it  ? — When  is  a  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  nom  case  nb^o- 
Ime  ?— Give  examples. — When  are  noun.^  or  nouns  and  pronouns  put,  by 
apposition,  in  the  same  case  1 — Give  examples  —In  parsing  a  noim  <^r 
pronoun  in  the  nom.  c;ise  independent,  what  Rule  t.h(tuld  l>e  npplieti  I — In 
parsing  the  nom.  case  absolute,  what  Rule  ? — What  Rule  in  parsing  nouns 
or  pronouns  in  apposition  ?— Do  real  interjections  belong  to  written  l.-m. 
guage  1  (Phil.  Notes)— From  what  aie  the  followin'.^  words  derived, 
pish,  flv,  to,  halt,  farewell,  welcome,  adieu  ? 


LECTURE  XI. 


OF  THE  MOODS  AND  TENSES  OF  VERBS. 

You  have  now  acquired  a  general,  and,  1  may  pay,  an  exten.sjve, 
knowledge  of  the  nine  parts  of  speech ;  but  you  know  but  little,  as  yet, 
respecting  the  most  important  one  of  all ;  1  mean  the  Verb.  I  will, 
therefore,  commence  this  lecture  by  giving  you  an  explanation  of  the 
Moods  and  Tenses  of  verbs.  Have  the  goodness,  however,  first  to 
turn  back  and  read  over  Lecture  11.,  and  reflect  well  upon  what  is 
thera  said  retipvcUng  the  verb ;  after  which  I  will  conduct  you  so 
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that,  instead  of  finding  yourself  involved  in  obscurities  and  deep  in 
tricacies,  you  will  scarcely  find  an  obstruction  to  impede  your  pro- 
gress. 

I.  OFT  UK  MOODS. 
The  Mood  or  Mode  of  a  verb  means  the  manner  in 
which  its  action,  passion,  or  being  is  represented. 

When  I  wish  to  assert  a  thing,  positively,  I  use  the  declarative  or 
indicative  mode;  as,  The  man  walks;  but  sometimes  the  action  or 
occurence  of  which  I  wissh  to  8pea4{,  is  doubtful,  and  then  I  must 
not  declare  positively,  but  I  must  adopt  another  mode  of  expression  ; 
thus,  //"the  man  icalk,  he  will  reft^sh  himself  with  the  bland  breezes. 
The  second  mode  or  manner  of  representing  the  action,  is  called  the 
sulrjunctive  or  conditional  mode. 

Again,  we  sometimes  employ  a  verb  when  we  do  not  wish  to 
declare  a  thing,  nor  to  represent  the  action  in  a  doubtful  or  condilior.al 
manner  ;  but  we  wish  to  command  some  one  to  act.  We  then  ute 
the  imperative  or  commanding  mode, and  say,  Walk^sir.  And  when 
we  do  not  wish  to  command  a  man  to  act,  we  someiimes  allude  to  his 
power  or  ability  to  act.  This  fourth  mode  of  representing  action,  is 
called  ihe  potential  mode;  ns,  Me  can  walk;  hie  could  walk.  The 
fifth  and  last  mode,  called  the  infinite  or  unlimited  mode,  we  em- 
ploy in  expressing  action  in  nn  unlimited  manner  ;  that  is,  wiihout 
confining  it,  in  respect  to  number  and  person,  to  any  particular  agent } 
as.  To  walk,  to  ride.  Thus  you  perceive,  that  the  mood,  mode  or 
manner  of  representing  the  action,  passion,  or  being  of  a  verb,  must 
vary  according  to  the  difterent  inieniionsof  the  mind. 

Were  we  to  assign  a  panlcular  name  to  every  change  in  the  mode 
or  manner  of  representing  action  or  l)eing,  the  number  of  moods  in 
our  language  would  amount  to  many  hundreds.  But  this  principle 
of  division  and  arranuement,  if  followed  out  in  detail,  would  lead  to 
great  perplexity,  wiihout  producing  any  beneficial  result.  The  di* 
vision  of  Mr.  Harris,  in  his  IJermes,  is  much  more  curious  than  in- 
structive. He  has  fourteen  moods:  his  iMcrrngatire,  ojitatiu, porta- 
tive.horfafive,  promissive^recautive, requisiliie,  envnciative,  ^  c.  Bu', 
as  far  as  philosophical  accuracy  and  the  convenience  and  advantage 
of  the  learner  sue  concerned,  it  is  believed  that  no  arrangement  is 
preferable  to  the  following.  I  am  not  ur.aware  that  plausible  objec- 
tions may  be  raised  against  it ;  but  what  arrargement  cannot  be  ob- 
jected to  ? 

There  are  five  n)oo(is  of  verbs,,  the  Indicative,  the  Sub- 
junctive, the  Imperative,  the  Potential,  and  the  Infinitive. 

The  Indicative  Mood  simply  indicates  or  declares  a 
thing ;  as,  "  He  vjriles ;"  or  it  asks  a  question ;  as,  "  Does 
he  write  ?     Who  wrote  that  ?'* 

Tlia  term  tm2ica<ive,  coraes  from  the  Latin  indicOi  declare.    Hone?' 
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tho  legitimate  province  of  ihe  indicative  mood  is  to  declare  thing8» 
whether  positively  or  negatively  ;  thus,  positively,  lie  came  with  me; 
negatively,  He  cayne  not  with  me.  But  in  order  lo  avoid  a  muhiplica- 
tion  of  moods,  v^e  extend  iis  meaning-,  and  use  the  indicative  inood 
in  asking  a  question ;  as.  Who  came  with  you  ? 

The  subjunctive  mood  being  more  analogous  to  the  indicative  in 
conjunction,  than  any  otherj  it  ought  to  be  presented  next  in  order* 
This  mood,  however,  differs  materially  from  the  indicative  in  sense  ; 
therefore  you  ought  to  make  yourself  well  acquainted  with  the  nature 
of  the  indicative^  before  you  commence  with  the  subjunctive. 

The  Subjunctive  Mood  expresses  action,  passion,  or 
being,  in  a  doubtful  or  conditional  mariner :  or 

When  a  verb  is  preceded  by  a  word  that  expresses  a 

condition,  doubt,  motive,  wish,  or  supposition,  it  is  in  the 

Subjunctive  Mood;  as,  "If  he  study ^  he  will  improve  ; 

I  will  respect  him,  though  he  chide  me ;  He  will  not  be 

pardoned,  unless  he  repent ;  Had  he  been  there,  he  would 

have  conquered  ;"  (that  is,  if,  he  had  been  there.) 

The  conjunctions  if,  tJioug\  unless,,  in  the  preceding  examples, 
express  condition,  doubt,  «!sl?c  ;  therefore  the  verbs  study,  chide,  repent^ 
end  had  been^  are  in  (he  subjunctive  mood. 

Note  1.  A  verb  in  this  mood  is  generally  attended  by  another  Verb  in 
some  other  mood.  You  observe,  that  each  of  the  first  three  of  the  pre- 
ceding examjjjesi  contains  a  verb  in  the  indic«Tiive  mood,  and  the  fourth,  a 
\erb  in  the  potential. 

2.  Whenever  the  conjunctions  if,  though,  unless,  except,  whether, 
lest,  or  any  others,  dt-note  contingency  or  doubi,  the  verbs  that  follow 
ihem  nre  in  the  subjunctive,  mood;  as,  "//lie  ritZc  out  every  day,  hia 
heallli  will  probably  improve  ;"  thni  is,  )f  he  shall  or  should  ride  out  here- 
after. But  when  these  conjunctions  do  not  iuiply  doubt,  &,c.,  the  verbs 
that  follow  them  nre  in  the  indicative,  or  some  other  ujood  ;  as,  "  Though 
he  rides  out  daily,  his  health  is  no  better."  The  conjunctive  and  indica- 
tive forms  of  this  mood,  are  explained  in  the  conjunction  of  the  verb  to 
love.     See  page  145. 

The  Imperative  Mood  is  used  for  commanding,  ex- 
horimg,  entreating,  or  permitting;  as,  ** Depart  thou; 
Remember  my  abominations  ;  Tarri;  awhile  longer ;  Go 
in  peace." 

The  verb  depart  expresses  a  command ;  remember  exhorts ;  tarry 
expresses  entreaty  ;  and  go^  permisssiuu ;  tberelore  they  are  all  iu  the 
imperative  mood.  .  .  •   "^ 

The  imperative^  from  impero,  to  command,  is  literally  that  mode  of 
the  verb  used  in  commanding;  but  its  technical  meaning  in  grammar 
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is  extended  to  the  use  of  the  verb  in  exhorting,  entreating,  and  per- 
mitting. 

A  verb  in  the  imperal 


perative  mood  is  always  of  the  second  person,  though 
never  varied  in  its  terminations,  agreeing  with  Mou,  ye  or  you  either 
expressed  or  implied.  You  may  know  a  verb  in  this  mood  by  the 
sense  ;  recollect,  however,  ihat  the  nominative  always  is  second  per- 
son, and  frequently  understood  ;  as,  "  f »eorgo  give  me  my  lirtt ;  that 
is,  give  thou,  or  give  yovi.  When  the  nominative  is  expressed,  ii  is 
generally  placed  after  the  verb;  as, '•  G<>  Mow;  Depart  ye;  or  be- 
tween the  auxiliary  and  the  verb;  as,  "Do /Aou  go ;  Do  ye  depart. 
(^Do  is  the  auxiliary.) 

The  Potential  Mood  implies  possibility,  liberty,  or 

necessity,  power,  will,  or  obligation;  as,  ''h  may  rain: 

He  may  go  or  stay  ;  We  must  eat  and  drink :  I  can  ride  ; 

He  would  walk  ;   They  shoull  learn. 

In  the  first  of  these  examples,  the  auxiliary  may  implies  possibili- 
ty ;  in  the  second  it  implies  liberty  ;  that  is,  ho  is  at  liberty  to  go  or 
to  stay  ;  in  the  third,  must  denotes  necessity  :  can  denotes  power  or 
ability;  would  implies  will  or  inclination  ;  thut  is,  he  had  a  mind  to 
walk;  and  should  implies  obligation.  Hence  you  perceive,  that  ihe 
verbs,  may  rain,  may  go,  must  eat,  must  drink,  can  ride,  would  walk, 
(ind  should  learn,  are  in  the  potential  mood. 

Note  1.  As  a  verb  in  the  indicative  mood  is  converted  into  the 
subjunctive  when  il  is  preceded  by  a  conjunction  expressing  doubt, 
contingency,  supposition,  &.C.,  so  a  verb  in  the  potential  rnomi,  may, 
in  like  manner,  be  turned  into  the  subjunctive;  ai>,  If\  could  deceive 
him,  I  should  abhor  it ;  though  he  should  tnct'ea^e  in  wealth,  he 
would  not  be  charitable."  I  comZc?  Jeceite,  is  in  the  potential ;  J/l 
could  deceive,  is  in  the  subjunctive  mood. 

1.  The  potential  mood,  as  well  as  the  indicative,  is  used  in  askinpt 
n  question;  as, "  May  I  go?  Could  you  understand  him  .^  Must 
we  die?" 


PHILOSOPHICAL  NOTES. 

The  changes  in  the  terminations  of  words,  in  nil  languages,  have  been 
formed  by  the  c«a/escc7ice  of  words  of  appropriate  meaning.  This  sub- 
ject was  approached  on  page  49.  It  is  again  tsiken  up  for  the  purpose  of 
blowing,  that  the  moods  and  tenses,  as  well  as  the  number  and  person,  of 
English  verbs,  do  not  solely  depend  on  infleclion. 

The  coalescing  syllnbles  which  form  the  number  an'J'  person  of  the  He- 
brew  verb,  are  still  considered  pronouns  ;  and,  by  tlione  who  have  inves- 
tigated the  subject,  it  is  conceded,  that  the  t^anie  plan  has  been  adopted  in 
the  formation  of  the  Latin  and  Greek  v<Mbs,  as  in  the  Hebrew.  Sotne 
languages  have  carried  this  process  to  a  very  groat  extent.  Ours  is  re- 
mariuible  for  the  small  number  of  its  inflections.  But  they  who  reject  the 
passive  veii,  and  those  moods  and  tenses  which  are  formed  by  employing 
what  are  c^led  "  auxiliary  verbs,"  because  they  are  formed  by  tvfo  ormor^ 
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The  Infinitive  Mood  expresses  action,  passion,  or 

being,  in  a  general  and  unlimited  manner,  having  no 

nominative,  consequent'y  ,neither  person  nor  number ;  as, 

*«  To  speak,  to  walk." 

InJiniiiLe  means  unconfinedj  or  unlimiled.  This  mood  is  called 
the  iiitinite,  because  \i»  verb  is  not  confined  or  limited  to  a  nomina- 
tive. A  verb  in  any  other  mood  is  limited  ;  that  is,  it  must  agree  in 
number  and  person  with  its  nominative  ;  but  a  verb  in  this  mood  has 
no  nominative,  therefore,  it  never  changes  its  teimitiation,  except  to 
form  the  perfect  ten;^e.  Now  you  understand  why  all  verbs  are 
called^niVc  or  limited,  excepting  those  in  the  infinitive  mood. 

Note.  To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  is  oftea  understood 
before  the  verb ;  as, "  Let  me  proceed  ;"  that  is,  Let  me  to  proceed. 
See  Rule  25.  To  is  not  a  proposition  when  joined  to  a  verb  in  this 
mood  ;  thus  to  ride,  to  rule  ;  but  it  should  be  parsed  wth  the  verb, 
and  as  a  part  of  it. 


vfihs,  do  not  appear  to  reason  soundly.  It  is  inconsitent  to  admit,  that 
wnlk-«<A,  and  walk-erf,  are  lenses,  because  each  is  but  one  word,  and  to 
reject  have  walk-ed,  and  will  walk,  as  tenses,  because  each  is  composed 
of  two  words.  Eth,  as  previously  shown,  is  a  contraction  of  doeth,  or 
haveth,  nnd  ed,u( dede,  dodo,  doed,  or  did;  and,  therefore,  w a\k •  e th  ; 
i  e.  walk-(2oe;fA,  or  rfoc'A- walk,  and  walk-cd;  i.  e.  wn\k'did,  or  doed  or 
<2i(i-walk,  are,  when  analyzed,  as  strictly  compound,  as  will  walk,  shall 
walk,  and  have  walked.  7'he  only  difference  in  the  formation  of  these 
lenses,  is  that  in  the  two  former,  tho  associated  verbs  have  been  contract- 
ed and  made  to  coalesce  with  the  main  verb,  but  in  the  two  latter,  they 
still  maintain  their  ground  as  separate  words. 

If  it  be  said  that  will  walk  is  composed  of  two  words,  each  of  which 
conveys  a  disiinct  idea,  and,  therefore,  should  be  analyzed  be  its- If,  the 
same  nreunient,  with  all  its  force  may  be  applied  to  walk-eth,  walk-cd, 
walk-did,  or  did  walk.  The  result  of  all  the  investigations  of  this  sub- 
jeci,  appears  to  settle  down  into  the  hackneyed  truism,  that  the  passive 
verbs,  and  the  moods  and  tenses,  of  some  languages,  are  formed  by  inflec- 
tions, or  terminations  either  prefixed  or  postfixed,  and  of  other  languages, 
by  the  association  of  auxiliary  verbs,  which  have  not  yet  been  contracted 
and  made  to  coalesce  ns  terminutions.  The  auxiliary,  when  contracted, 
into  a  terminating  syllable,  retain)>  its  distinct  and  intrinsic  meaning,  as 
much  as  when  associated  with  a  verb  by  juxtaposition ;  consequently,  an 
"auxiliary  verb"  rnny  form  apart  of  a  mood  or  tense,  or  passive  veib, 
with  as  much  propriety  as  a  terminating  syllable  They  who  contend 
for  the  ancient  custom  of  keeping  the  auxiliaries  distinct,  and  parsing  them 
as  primary  verbs,  are,  by  the  same  principle,  bound  to  extend  their  dissect- 
ing-knife  to  every  compound  word  »%'  the  language. 

Havintc  thus  attempted  briefly  to  prove  ilie  philosophical  accuracy  of 
the  thei  ;y  whxh  recognises  the  tenses,  moods,  and  paftive  verbs,  formed 
by  the  aid  of  auxiliaries,  I  shall  now  offer  one  argument  to  show  that  this 
theory,  aad  ihia  only,  will  subserve  the  purposes  of  the  prac'-ical  gram- 
Hi' ariao. 
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If  you  study  this  lecture  attentively,  you  will  perceive,  that  when  I 
any,  I  write^  the  verb  \n  in  the  ind  caiive  nnood  ;  but  when  I  say,  if  I 
write,  or,  unless  1  write,  &.C.,  the  verb  is  in  tlie  subjunctive  vntKtd  *, 
u>ri/c  ihoH,  or  7cri/e  ye  or  you,  the  imperative;  Imaywrile^  I  must 
urlle^  I  could  write,  &.C.,  the  potential ;  and  to  write,  the  infinitive. 
Any  other  verb  (except  the  defective)  may  be  employed  in  the  same 
manner. 

il.  OF  THE  TENSES. 

Texbe  Cleans  time. 

Verbs  have  six  tenses,  the  Presenf,  the  Imperfect,  the 
Perfect,  the  Pluperfect,  and  the  First  and  Second  Future 
Tenses. 

The  Present  Tense  represents  an  action  or  event  as 

taking^lace  at  the  time  in  which  it  is  mentioned  ;  as,  *'I 

smile ;  I  see  ;  I  um  seen." 

Note  1.  The  present  tense  is  also  used  in  speaking  of  actions 
continued,  with  iHM^aoional  iiUcrmissions,  to  the  present  time  ;  as 
"  He  rides  out  every  morning." 

2.  This  tense  is  sometimes  applied  to  represent  the  actions  of 
persons  long  since  dead ;  as,  "  Seneca  reasons  and  moralizes  well  » 
An  honest  man  is  the  noblest  work  of  God." 

3.  When  the  present  tense  is  preceded  by  tfie  words,  when,  hefare, 
after,  as  soon  as,  &.C.,  it  is  sometimes  used  to  point  out  the  relative 
lime  of  a  future  action;  as,  "  When  he  ai-rives  we  shall  bear  tlie 
news. 


As  it  is  not  so  much  the  province  of  philology  to  instruct  in  the  exact 
meaning  of  single  and  separate  words  as  it  is  to  teach  the  student  to  com- 
bine and  employ  them  properly  in  framing  sentences,  and  as  those  com&i- 
nations  which  go  by  the  name  ot  compound  tenses  and  passiv?  verbs, are 
nt- cessary  in  writing  and  discourse,  it  follows,  conclusively,  that  that  theory 
which  does  not  explain  these  verbs  in  their  cotnbiiwd  state,  cannot  teach 
the  student  the  correct  use  and  application  of  the  verbs  of  our  language. 
By  such  «n  arrangement,  he  cannot  leurn  when  it  is  proper  to  use  ihe 
phrases,  ihall  have  walked,  might  have  gone,  have  seen,  iostejadi  of,  shall 
walk,  might  go,  and  saw,  because  this  theory  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
combining  of  verbs.  If  it  be  ai"  ?;ed,  ih«t  the  speaker  or  writer's  own 
good  sense  must  guide  hitn  in  combining  these  verbs,  and,  therefore,  that 
the  directions  of  the  grammarian  are  unnecessary,  it  must  be  recollected, 
that  stich  an  argument  would  bear,  equally,  against  every  principle  of 
grammar  whatever.  In  short,  the  iheoiy  of  the  compound  tenses,  and  of 
the  passive  verb,  appears  10  be  so  tiriniy  based  in  the  genius  of  our  laU" 
guHge,  and  so  praciically  important  10  the  student,  as  to  defy  all  the  en- 
gines of  the  paralogistic  (speculator,  and  (he  philosupliical  quibbler,  to 
baiter  it  down. 

Ikit  the  mostplnu8ii)leobjeif?tionto  the  old  theorv  is,  that  it  isffucumber- 
ed  with  mucli  useiesi  tejcbuicality  and  tedious prolij^iiy,  which  are  ayffidcd 
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The  Imperfect  Tense. denotes  a  past  action  or  event» 

however  distant ;  or/  '  '-/' '  "  "'^  ' '''' 

•  Tlie  JMPERFiicT  Tense  represents  an  action,  or  event 

as  past  and  finis! :ed,   Uit  without  defining  the  precis© 

time  of  its  completion  ;  as,  "  I  lovad  her  for  lier  nwdesty 

and  virtue ;  Tliey  were  travelling  post  when  he  met  them." 

In  these  examples,^  the  verbs  loved  and  wie/ express  pa><\  and  finish-^ 
ed  actions^  and  iliorel'ore  cwisiimtea  perfect  tense  strJcily  as  any^ 
ibrm  of  the  verbyi  our  laniruu^re ;  but  as  ihey  do  not  dk^nc  the  pre*- 
cise  time  of  the  completion  u\'  these  actbns,  iheir  tense  may  properly 
be  denominated  an  indefini/e past.  By  delininnf  the  present  participle 
in  conjunction  vvitii  the  verb,  \vc  hove  an  imperfeci  tense  in  the  ex- 
pression, were  tra\:elling.  This  course^  however,  would  not  '^e  in  ac^ 
€ordance  with  the  ordinary  method  of  ireailnjr  the  parilciplef  Hence 
it  follows,  that  the  term!:  impeiftci  and  perfect,  as  appliou  to  this  and 
Ihe  next  succeeding  tense^are  not  altoijethtir  sifrnifi^-ant  of  their  true 
character  ;  but  if  you  learn  to  apply  iliese  lenses  correcllij,  the  pro- 
priety or  impropriety  of  their  names  is  not  a  consideration  of  very 
great  moment. 

by  the  simple  process  of  exploding  the  pas&^ive  verb,  and  reducing  the 
Tiumber  of  the  moods  to  three,  and  of  the  leniies  to  two.  It  is  certain^ 
however,  that  if  we  reject  live  natmes  of  the  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  future 
'  tenses,  the  names  of  the  potential  aad  subjunctive  moods,  and  of  the 
passive  verb, in  writing  and  discourse,  we  must  still  employ  those  verbai 
combinations  which  form  them;  and  it  is  equally  certain,  that  the  proper 
mode  of  employing  such  coinbiiiations,  is  as  easily  taught  or  learned  by  th» 
old  theory,  which  names  them,  as  by  the  new,  which  gives  them  no  name. 
On  pliilosophicnl  principles,  we  might,  perhaps,  dispense  with  the 
future  tenses  of  the  verb,  by  analyzing,  each  word  separately  ;  but»  as  il- 
lustrated oik  page  79,  the  combined  words  which  form  our  perfect  and 
pluperfect  tenses,  have  nn  (associated  meaning,  which  is  destroyed  by 
anal} ling  each  word  sepnmtely.  That  arrang»tnent,  ihereibre,  whicb 
rejects  ihe?e  tense;^,  uppear:>  to  be,  not  only  unphilosophical,.  bat  incon^ 
'sistent  and  inaccurate. 

For  the  ritistaction  of  those  tenehe's  who  p-^rfer  it,  and  for  their  adop- 
tion, too,  a  modernized  philosophical  theory  of  the  moods  and  tenses  is 
here  ppesentcd.  \i.  it  Ls  not  quite  so  convenieni  and  useful  as  the  old  one, 
they  need  not  hesitate  to  aiiopt  it.  It  tuis  ihe  advantage  of  being  new  i 
and,  moreover,  it  souuds  large,  anil  will  uiake  the  conimonaiity  stare. 
Ljet  it  be  distinctly  unders-iood,  that  you  leach  '^^  piiilonuphical  grammar ^ 
founded  nn  reason  and  canimon  .senstfy'  mid  you  will  puss  for  a  very 
learned  man,,  and  make  nil  ih'^  good  housewives  wonder  at  the  rapid 
march  of  ifttelleot,  ami  tlie  vasl  iniyrovcnieiils  of  llie  age. 

.-r\;f  MOOD. 

'  '^Verb"  have  three  inood.«i,  the  indicative,  (embracing  what  is  commonly 
Included  under  the  indicative,  the  subjunctive,  nnd  the  potential,}  ih© 
imperative,  and  the  iiitiiviiive. — Foi;  deliinuous»  refer  to  the  body  of  tb« 
work. 
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The  Perfect  Tense  denotes  past  time,  and  also  con- 
veys an  allusion  to  the  present ;  as,  "  I  have  finished  my 
letter." 

The  verb  have  finished,  in  this  example,  signifies  that  the  action, 
though  passed,  was  perfectly  finished  at  a  point  o'"  time  Immediately 
preceding,  or  in  the  course  of  a  period  which  comes  to  the  present. 
Under  this  view  oi  ihe  subject,  the  n^rxn  fierfecl  iray  be  p'operly  ap. 
plied  to  this  tense,  for  it  specifies,  not  only  the  completion  of  the 
action,  but,  also,  alludes  to  the  particular  period  of  its  accomplish- 
ment. 

The  Pluperfect  Tense  represents  a  past  action  or 
event  that  transpired  before  some  other  past  time  speci- 
fied ;  as,  "  I  had  finished  my  letter  before  my  brother 
arrived." 

You  observe  that  the  verb  hadfinishedy  in  this  example,  represents 
one  past  action,  and  the  arrival  of  my  brother,  another  past  action  ; 
therefore  had  finished  is  in  the  pluperfect  tense,  because  the  action 
took  place  prior  to  the  takinf?  place  of  the  other  past  action  specified 
in  the  same  sentence. 


TENSE   OR   TIME. 

.  Verbs  have  oaly  two  tenses,  the  present  ana  the  past. 

A  verb  expressing  action  commenced  and  not  completed,  is  in  the  pres- 
ent tense  ;  as,  "  Religion  aoars  ;  it  has  gained  many  victories ;  it  will  [to] 
carry  its  votaries  to  the  blisgful  regions/' 

When  a  verb  expresses  finished  acJon,  it  is  in  the  past  tense  ;  as, 
"  This  page  (the  Bible)  God  hung  out  jj"  heaven,  and  retired." 

A.  verb  in  the  imperative  and  infiniiive  moods,  is  always  in  ihe  present 
tense,  high  authoritiPd  to  the  contrary  notwiilistanding.  I'he  command 
must  necessarily  be  given  in  tnne  present,  although  hs  fulfilment  m\xst  he 
future. — John,  what  are  you  doing  I  iiehrning  my  task.  Why  do  you 
learn  it? — Elecause  my  preceptor  commanded  me  to  do  so.  When  did 
he  command  you]     Yesterday. — Not  now,  of  course. 

That  it  is  inconsistent  with  the  nature  of  things  for  a  command  to  be 
given  in  future  time,  ar*(i  that  the  fulfilment  of  the  command,  ihopgh 
future,  has  nothing  to  do  with  the  tense  or  time  of  the  command  itself, 
are  truths  so  plain  as  to  put  to  the  blush  the  gross  absurdity  of  those  who 
identify  the  time  of  the  fuitilment  with  that  of  the  coimnand. 

EXERCISES    jN    parsing. 

Youmuy  read  ihe  book  which  I  hn^e  jninied. 

May.,  an  ii regular  active  verb,  sigsiifying  '*  to  have  and  to  exercise  might 
or  strength,"  indie,  mood,  pu's.  tense,  second  pers.  plur.  agreeing  with  ils 
nom.  you.  Jlend,  an  irregular  vt-rb  itciive,  inhiiitive  mood,  present  tense, 
with  the  sign  to  understood,  rt'f.Mriiij:  to  i/ou  as  its  agent.  Have,  ar  active 
verb,  signifying  \.o  possess,  indie,  pristnt,  and  having  for  its  object,  book 
understood  after  "  which."  rriuie  d,  a  perf.  paniciple,  refeniug  to  book 
wnderstood. 


:i,*r 
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The  First  Future  Tense  denotes  a  future  action  or 
event;  as,  "I  will  finish;  I  shall  finish  ;  my  letter."  v 

The  Second  Future  Temse  represents  a  future  action 
that  will  be  fully  accomplished,  at  or  before  the  time  of 
another  future  action  or  event ;  as,  "  I  shall  have  finished 
my  letter  when  my  brother  arrives." 

This  example  clearly  shows  you  the  meaninff  and  the  proper  use 
of  the  second  future  ten-ie.  The  verb  "shall  have  finished"  implies 
a  future  action  that  will  be  completely  finished,  at  or  before  the  time 
of  the  other  future  event  denoted  by  the  phrase  "  when  my  brother 
amies."  : 

Note.  What  is  sometimes  called  the  Inceptive  future,  is  expreag- 
odlhus;  "  I  am  going  fo  zi?n'/« ;  "  I  am  about /o  ?^)n7e."  Future 
time  is  also  indicated  by  placing  the  infinitive  present  immediately 
after  the  indicative  present  cf  the  verb  to  be ;  thus,  "  I  am  to  write;*' 
"  Harrison  is  to  be,  or  ouffht  to  bey  commander  in  chief ;"  '*  Harrison 
is  to  command  the  army." 

You  may  now  read  what  is  said  respecting  the  moods  and  tenses 
several  times  over,  and  then  may  learn  to  conjugate  a  verb.  But, 
before  you  proceed  to  the  conjugation  of  verbs,  you  will  please  to 
commit  the  following  paragraph  on  the  Auxiliary  verbs,  and,  also, 
the  signs  of  the  moods  and  tenses;  and,  in  conjugating,  you  must 
p^iy  particular  attention  to  the  manner  in  which  these  signs  are 
applied. 

OF  THE  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

Auxiliary  or  Helping  Verbs  are  those  by  the  help 
of  which  the  English  verbs  are  principally  conjugated. 
Nay,  can,  must,  might,  could,  would,  should,  and  shall, 
are  always  auxiliaries ;  rfo,  be,  have  and  will,  are  some- 
times auxiliaries,  and  sometimes  principal  verbs. 

Johnson,  and  Blair, and  Lowih.  would  have  been  laughed  at,  had  they 
essayed  to  thrust  any  thing  like  our  modernized  philosophical  grammar 
down  the  throats  of  iheir  cotemporaries. 

Would,  nn  active  verb,  signifying  "  to  exercise  volition,"  in  the  past 
tense  of  the  indicative.  Have,  a  verb,  in  the  infinitive,  to  understood. 
/>^e«,  a  perfect  pirt.  of  to  be,  referriuij  to  Johnson,  Elair,  and  Lowih. 
Laughed  at,  p«'rf  pnrt.  of  to  laugh  at,  referring  to  the  snmi"a3  6ce«.  Had, 
octive  verb,  in  t'le  past  tense  of  the  indicative,  agreeing  with  its  nom.  they. 
Essayed,  perf  part,  relening  to  ihey. 

Call  this  "philosophical  p.irsinv,  oo  reasoning  principle3,  according  to 
the  original  law  of  nature  and  of  thought"  und  ih*i  pill  will  be  swallowed, 
by  pedants  and  iheir  dupes,  with  the  greatest  ease  imaginable. 
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The  use  of  the  auxiliaries  is  shown  in  the  following  conjunction. 

SIGNS  OF  THE  MOODS. 
The  Indicative  Mood  is  known  by  the  sense,  or  by  its 
having  no  sign,  except  in  asking  a  '^..estion;  as,  "  Who 
loves  ?" 

The  conjunctions  if,  though,  unless,  except,  whether, 
and  lest  are  generally  signs  of  the  Subjunctive  ;  as,  "  If 
1  love ;  unless  1  love."  &;c. 

A  verb  is  generally  known  to  be  in  tho  Imperative 
Mood  by  its  agreeing  with  thou,  or  ye  or  you  understood, 
as,  "  Love  virtue,  and  follow  h§r  steps  ;"  that  is  love 
thou,  or  love  ye  or  you  ;  follow  thou,"  &c. 

May,  can  and  must,  might,  could,  would,  and  should, 
are  signs  of  the  Potential  Mood :  as,  "  I  may  love ;  I 
must  love  ;  I  should  love."  &c 

To  is  the  sign  of  the  Infinite ;  as,  "  to  love,  to  smile, 
to  hate,  to  walk." 

SIGNS  OF  THE  TENSES. 

The  first  form  of  the  verb  is  the  sign  of  the  present 
tense ;  as,  love,  smile,  hate,  walk. 

Ed — the  imperfect  tense  of  regular  verbs ;  as,  loved^ 
smiled,  hated,  walked. 

Have — the  perfect ;  as,  have  loved. 

Had — the  pluperfect ;  as,  had  loved. 

Shall  or  will — the  first  future :  as,  shall  love,  or  will 
love;  shall  smile,  will  smile.  ■'■■' 

Shall  or  will  have — the  second  future  )  as,  shall  have 
loved,  or  will  have  loved. 

Note.  There  are  |iome  exceptions  to  these  signs,  which  yoa 
will  notice  by  referring  to  the  conjugation  in  the  potential  muod. 

Now,  I  hope  you  will  so  far  consult  your  own  ease  and  advantage, 
as  to  comniit,  perfectly,  the  signs  of  the  moods  and  tenses  before  y«»u 
proceed  larther  than  to  the  subjunciive  mood.  If  you  do,  the  sup- 
posed Herculean  task  of  learning  to  conjugate  verbs,  will  be  Iraus* 
iormed  into  a  few  hours  of  pleasant  pastime. 
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The  Indicative  Mood  has  six  tenses.  ■    i  .  ■ 

The  Subjunctive  has  also  six  tenses. 
Tht3  Imperative  has  only  one  tense. 
The  Potential  has  four  tenses. 
The  Infinite  has  two  tenses. 

CONJUGATION  OF  VERBS. 

The  CoNJUGATioiv  of  a  verb  is  the  rej^ular  combina- 
lion  and  arrangement  of  its  several  numbers,  persons, 
moods,  and  tenses 

The  Conjugation  of  an  active  verb,  is  styled  the  active 
voice ;  and  that  of  a  pjfssive  verb,  Xho^assive  vioce. 

Verbs  are  called  i^egular  when  they  form  their  imper- 
fect tense  of  the  indicative  mood,  and  their  perfect  par- 
ticiple, by  adding  to  the  present  tense  eel,  or  d  only  when 
the  verb  ends  in  e ;  as. 


Imp.  Tense. 

I  favoured. 
I  loved. 


Perf.  Participle. 

favoured. 
luveJ. 


Pres.  Tense, 

I  favour. 
I  love. 

A  RejTular  Verb  U  conjugated  in  the  foUdWing  manner. 

To  Love. — Indicative  Mood. 

;    v'  Present  Tense. 

Singular.  Plural.  ^    . 

1.  Pers.  I  love,  1.  We  love, 

2.  Pers.  Thou  lovest,  2.  Ye  or  you  love, 

3.  Pers.  He,  she ,  or  it  loveth  >  3  rj,.       ^ 
or  loves.                              ^  •' 

When  vve  wish  to  express  energy  or  posHiveness,  the  auxiliary  do 
should  precede  the  verb  in  the  present  tense  :  thus, 

,        Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  do  love,  1.  We  loved, 

2.  Thou'doest  love,  2.  Ye  or  you  do  love, 
I    3.  He  doth  or  does  love.  3.  They  do  love. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Singular.  .  Plural. 

1.1  loved,  ;.  1.  We  loved, 

2.  Thou  lovest,  2.  Ye  or  you  loved, 

S,  He  loved,  3.  They  loved. 
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Or  by  prefixing  did  to  the  present :  thus, 


Plural. 

1.  We  did  lovp, 

2.  Ye  or  you  did  IovP) 

3.  'J'hey  did  love. 

Perfect  Tense. 

Plural.  » 

^*«  J.  VVp  have  loved, 

2w  Ye  or  you  have  loved* 


/  / 


Singular. 

1.  I  did  love. 

2.  Thou  didsf  'ove, 

3.  He  did  love. 

Singular. 

1 .  1  have  loved, 

2.  Thou  hast  loved, 

3.  He  hath  or  has  loved.  3.  Thy  have  loved. 

Pluperfect  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  had  loved,  1.  We  had  loved, 

3.  Thou  hast  loved,  2.  Ye  or  you  had  loved> 

3.  He  had  loved.  3.  They  had  loved. 

First  Future  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural.  '. 

1.  I  shall  or  will  love,  1.  We  shall  or  will  love, 

2.  Thou  shalt  or  wilt  love,  f:.  Ye  or  you  shall  or  will  love» 

3.  He  shall  or  will  leve.  3.  They  shall  or  will  lovo. 

Second  Future  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I  shall  have  loved,  1.  We  shnll  have  loved, 

2.  .Thou  wilt  have  loved,  2.  Ye  or  you  will  have  loved, 

3.  He  will  have  loved.  3.  They  will  have  loved. 

Note.  Tenses  formed  without  auxiliaries,  arc  called  simple  tenses  \ 
as,  1  Zoic;  lloced;  but  those  formrd  by  ihe  help  ol  auxiliaries,  are 
denonninated  compound  tenses;  as,  1  hate  loved;  I  had  loved,  &c.      ? 

This  display  of  the  verb  shows  yoii^  in  the  clearest  light,  the  ap* 
plication  ot  the  signs  of  the  tenses,  which  signs  ought  to  be  perfectly 
committed  to  memory  before  you  proceed  any  farther.  By  looking 
again  at  the  conjugation,  you  will  noiicp,  that  have,  placed  before  the 
perfect  participle  of  any  verb,  forms  the  perfect  tense  ;  had^  the  plu- 
perfect ;  shall  or  will  the  firsK(uiure.an<l  so  on. 

Now  speak  each  of  the  verbs^,  loie,  hale,  u>alk,  smile,  rule,  and  con-^ 
(]uer,  in  the  first  person  Of  each  tense  in  this  mood,  with  the  pronoun 
/before  it;  thus,  indicative  mood,  pres.  tense,  first  pers.  sing.  I  love  J 
imperf.  I  loved  ;  perf.  I  have  loved  ;  and  so  on,  through  all  the  tenses. 
^If  you  learn  thoroughly  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  in  the  indicative 
n  ood,  you  will  find  no  difficulty  in  conjugating  ii  through  those  that 
fellow,  for  in  the  conjugation  through  ail  the  moods,  there  is  a  great 
Biniiiarity. 

Subjunctive  Mood.  -yj:  .t 

Present  Tense,  or  elliptical  f'ilure — Conjunctive  form. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  If  I  love,  1.  If  we  love, 

2.  If  thou  love,  2.  If  ye  or  you  love,        ^X -'■' 

3.  If  he  love.  .       -.  3.  If  they  love.    .  .^^>  X-S'b; 
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Singular. 

l.Ifl  love, 
2.  If  thou  lovest, 
'    3.  If  he  lovea. 


Look  ogain  at  tho  conjunction  in  the  indicative  prenent,  and  yon 
will  observe,  that  iho  form  of  the  verb  difterH  from  this  form  in  ihe 
BJibjunctive.  The  verb  in  tho  present  tense  of  this  mood,  does  not 
vary  its  termination  on  nc«'.ouut  ot  niunl)er  or  person.  This  is  called 
tho  conjunctive  form  of  tho  verb  ;  but  sometimei*  the  verb  in  tho  sub- 
junctive mood,  present  tenNe,  is  conjugated  in  the  same  manner  as  it 
is  in  the  indicative,  with  this  exception,  if,  though^  unless^  or  soiie 
other  conjunction,  is  prctixcd  ;  as. 

Indicative  form. 

Plural. 

1.  If  ive  love, 

*2.  It  ye  or  you  love, 

3.  If  they  love. 

The  following  general  rule  will  direct  you  when  to  use  the  con* 
junctive  from  of  the  verb,  and  when  tho  indicative.  When  a  verb 
in  the  subjunctive  mood,  present  tense,  !ias  a  future  signiHcution,  or 
n  reference  lo future  time,  the  conjunctive  form  should  be  used  ;  as, 
"  If  thou  prosper^  thou  shouldst  be  thankful ;"  "  He  will  maniain  his 
principles,  though  he  lose  his  estate ;"  thut  is,  II  thou  shalf  or  sh"uldesl. 
prosper;  tliou|jth  he  nhall  or  should  ]ose^  &c.  But  wh6n  a  v6fb  in 
the  subjunctive  mood,  present  tense,  has  no  reference  to  future  time, 
the  indicative  form  0U(;ht  to  be  usrd  ;  a<  *'  Unless  he  means  what  ho 
says,  he  is  doubly  faithless."  By  this  you  perceive,  that  when  a 
verb  in  the  present  tense  of  the  subjunctive  mood,  has  a  future  sijj- 
niHcation,  an  aurilUary  is  always  undor.«>iood  before  it.  for  which 
reason,  in  thi?  construction,  the  termination  of  the  principal  verb 
never  varies  ;  as,  "  lie  will  not  become  eminent  unless  he  exert  him- 
aelf ;"  that  is,  unless  ho  shall  exert,  or  should  exert  himself.  'I  his 
tense  of  the  subjunciivo  mood  ought  to  be  called  elliptical  future. 

The  imperfect,  the  perfect,  the  pluperfect,  and  the  first  Iniure 
tenses  of  this  mood,  are  conjujrnted,  in  every  r(■^-pec^,  like*  iho  same 
tanses  of  the  indicative,  with  ihivsexccpiion  ;  in  the  subjunctive  mood, 
a  conjunction  implyiiij.'  doubt,  &c.,  is  prefixed  to  the  verb. 

In  the  second  future  tense  of  llii^  mood,  the  verb  is  conjugated 
thus, 

Second  Future  Te«»e. 

Singular.  Pluret 

1.  If  I  shall  have  loved,  1.  If  we  slmll  havo  loved, 

2.  If  thou  shall  have  loved,  2.  if  you  shall  have  loved, 
*  8.  If  he  shall  have  loved.  3.  If  they  shall  have  loved. 

Jjook  at  the  same  tense  in  the  indicative  mood,  and  you  will  readily 
perceive  the  dialinctimi  between  the  two  conjug&uoaa. 

iMPERAftvE  Mood.  .. 

Singular.  Plural. 

2.  Love,  or  lov«  tboUi  or  «#  2.  Love,  or  love  ye  or  you,  or 

UwNi  love.    ^^  ■  ^  do  ye  or  you  love. 


No 
time 


1. 
2. 
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1. 
2. 
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NotE.     We  cannot  command,  exhort,  &c.  cither  In  past  or  future 
time  ;  thorelore  a  verb  in  tlii^  mood  is  always  in  the  prtserit  leutte. 

Potential  Mood. 

f^   • 

Present  Tense. 
Singular.  Plural. 

1.  I   may,  can,  or  must  love,        1.  We  may,  can, or  must  love, 

2.  Thou  mayst,  canst,  or  mu?t       2.  Ye    or    yuu  may,   can,  t)f 

love,  mu»i  love, 

3.  Ho     may,  can,    or    must        3.  They    may,  can,  or     must 

love.  love. 

Imperfect  Tense. 

Plural. 


Singular. 

1.  I   miiiht,  could,  would,  or 

should  love, 

2.  Thou    mightat,    couldst, 

wouldst,  or  bhonldst  love, 

3.  He  mi^ht,  could,  would,  or 

should  love. 


1.  We  pniuht,  could,  would,  or 

should  love, 

2.  Yo  or  you   might,    could, 

would,  or  should  love. 

3.  They  mljrht,  could,  would, 

or  should  love. 


Perfect  Tense. 


Singular. 


1. 1  may,  can,  or  must  have 

loved, 
2.  Thou    mayst,    canst,   or 

mn3t  have  lovptl, 
8.  Ho  may,  can,  or  must  have 

loved. 


Plural. 

1.  Wo  may,  can,  or  must  havfl 

loved, 

2.  Ye    or   you    may,    can,  or 

must  have  loved, 

3.  They    may,    can,   or  must 

have  loved. 


Singular, 

1.  I  mij^ht,  could,  would,  or 

should  have  loved, 

2.  '1  hou    mij^hlst,    couMj-t, 

wouldst,  or  shouldai  have 
loved, 

3.  He  might,  could,  would,  or 

should  1  ave  luvcd. 


Plupcrf**t  Tense. 

Plural. 


1.  Wo  mi<:ht,  could,  would,  rrr 

whould.  havH  loved, 

2.  Yo    vr    you    mi^fjit,  could, 

would,     or    sliould     have 
loved, 

3.  T)  ey   miphf,  cnuld,  would, 

or  shoiilJ  have  loved. 


ou,  or 


By  examining  carefully  the  conjugation  of  the  verb  through  this 
mood,  you  will  Hnd  it  very  easy  ;  thu«,  you  will  noiice,  thai  when- 
ever any  of  ihe  auxiliaries,  mat/iCan,  or  mustj\>  placd  before  a  verb, 
that  verb  is  in  the  potential  mocMj,  pi-esent  tense ;  might,  couU,  would, 
or  should,  renders*  it  in  the  poiential  mood, tm;>er/'<'ci  tense;  may, can, 
or  musL  have,  the  perfect  tense ;  and  mif^ht,  could,  would,  or  should 
luiie,  the  pluperfect  tense. 

■    JuFiHiTiVE  Mood.  ...', 

Pres.  Ter^x*.  To  \nv(>.  Perf.  Tense.  To  have  loved.  ; 
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Participles,     ^ 


Present  or  imperfect, 
Perfect  or  passive, 
Compound, 


Lovinj^. 
Iioved. 
Having  loved. 


Note.  The  perfect  participle,  of  a  regular  verb,  corresponds  exactly 
Vriih  the  imperfect  tense  ;  yet  the  former  may,  at  a\{  limes,  be  distinguish- 
ed from  the  latter,  by  the  following  rule  ;  In  composition,  the  imperfect 
tense  of  a  verb  always  has  a  nominative,  either  expressed  or  implied  ^ 
the  perfect  participle  never  has. 

For  your  encouragement,  allow  mc  to  inform  yon,  that  when  you 
Bhall  have  learned  to  conjugate  the  verb  to  love,  you  will  be  able  to 
conjugate  all  the  regular  verbs  in  the  English  language,  for  they  are 
all  conjugated  precisely  in  the  same  manner.  By  pursuing  the  foi*' 
lowing  direction,  you  can,  in  a  very  short  time,  learn  to  conjugate 
any  verb.  Conjugnte  the  verb  iove  through  nil  the  moods  and  tenses^ 
in  the  first  person  singular,  with  the  pronoun  /  before  it,  and  speak 
the  Participles  >.  thus,  Indicative  mood.  pros,  tense,  first  pers.  sing,  f 
lovci  imperf^  tense,  I  Zovec^ ;  perf.  iHn&e^  I  have  loved  :  and  so  on> 
through  every  mood  and  tense.  Then  cot\juc.ate  it  in  the  second 
pers.  singular,  with  the  pronoun  thoubefore  it,  through  all  the  moods 
and  tenses  ;  thus,  ludic.  mood,  pres.  tense,  second  pers.  sing,  thott 
locest  i  imperf.  ten^e,  Xhou  lovedst:  and  soon,  through  the  whole. 
After  that,  conjugate  it  in  the  third  pers.  sing,  with  he  before  it ;  and 
then  in  the  first  pers.  plural,  with  we  before  it,  in  like  manner,  through 
all  the  moods  and  tenses.  Although  this  mode  of  procedure  may, 
at  first,  appear  to  be  laborious,  yet,  as  it  is  necessary,  I  trust  you  will 
not  hesitate  to  adopt  it.  My  confidence  in  your  persei'erance,  induces 
mc  10  recommend  at)y  course  which  I  kiiow  will  tend  to  lacililate 
your  progress. 

When  you  shall  linve  complied  with  my  requisition,  you  may  con- 
jugate the  following  verbs  in  the  same  manner;  which  will  enable 
you,  hereafter,  to  tell  the  mood  and  tonse  of  any  verb  without  hesita- 
tion :  loalki  hate,  smile,  rule,  conquer,  reduce,  reiAle^  meU^  shun^faU^ 
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LECTURE  XII. 

,^  I,.  OF  IRREGULAR  VERBS.         ,     . 

■  Irheqular  verbs  are  those  that  do  not  form  their  im* 
perfect  tense  and  perfect  participle  by  the  addition  of  d 
or  ed  to  the  present  tense  ;  as, 

Pres.  Tense*  Imperf.  Tense.  Per/,  or  Pass*  Part. 

I  write                           I  wrote  ^  written 

I  begin  I  began      ' '  .      begun 

I  go.-:^,m*SJT  ^'^ .      I  went  gone         V 


,1' 


an 


-i:%^'?:^.'-- 
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The  following  is  a  list  of  the  irregular  verbs, 
an  R.  are  sometimes  conjugated  regularly. 


Tiiose  marked  with 


!. 

I  exactly- 
tinguish* 
imperfect 
implied  v 

hen  you 
)  able  to 
they  are 
r  the  fol* 
onjugate 
d  tenses^ 
id  speak 
i.  sing,  r 
i  so  on> 
)  second 
ie  moods 
ng.  thou 
3  whole, 
e  it ;  and 
ihrough 
ire  may, 
you  will 
(induces 
aciiitate 


nay  con* 
11  enable 
Uhesita*^ 
un<,faiL 


eir  im- 
m  of  d 

ss»  Part, 


Pres.  Tense. 

Imperf.  Tense. 

Perf.  or  Pass.  Part, 

Abide 

abode 

abode                 . 

Am 

was 

been 

Arise 

arose 

arisen 

Awake 

awoke,  R. 

awaked 

Bear,  to  bring  forth 

bare 

born 

Bear,  to  carry 

bore 

borne 

Beat 

beat 

beaten,  beal 

Begin 

began 

begun 

Bend 

bent 

bent 

Bereave 

bereft,  R. 

bereft,  R. 

Beseech 

besougiu 

besought 

Bid 

bide,  bid 

bidden,  bid                 ,  • 

Bind 

bound 

bound                        ' . 

Bite 

bit 

bitten,  iHt 

Bleed 

bled 

bled                       ,    ;.' 

Blow 

blew 

blown 

Break 

brt)ko 

broken                V   " 

Breed 

bred 

bred                     '. .  ; 

Bring 

broiigltt 

Jbrought                   -M 

Build 

built 

built           -.:;\- 

Burst 

burst,  R. 

burst,  R.                   ,  f 

Buy 

bought 

4)ought 

Cast 

cast 

cast 

Catch 

caught,  R. 

cauyht,  R.             . '  r 

Chide 

chid 

chidden,  chid 

Choose 

chose 

<;hosen 

Cleave,  to  adhere 

clave,  R. 

cleaved 

Cleave,  to  splU 

cleft  or  clove 

-cleft,  clovea 

Cling 

clung 

clung                  .  ..,  i 

Clothe 

clothed 

clad,  R.                "!,,' 

Come 

came 

come 

Cost 

cost 

cost                         ;     . 

Crow 

crew,  R. 

crowed                       . 

Creep 

<;rept 

crept 

Cut 

cut 

cut                              ; 

Dare,  to  venture 

durst 

dared 

Dare,  to  challenge 

Regular 

Deal 

dealt,  R. 

dealt,  R: 

Dig 

dug,  R. 

dug,  R.                     U;,^ 

Do 

did 

done                         ,  ;,; 

Draw 

drew 

drawn                    .,,,/v 

Drive 

drove 

driven                     /."jf 

Drink 

drank 

drunk,  drank*    .1:,^  F 

Dwell 

dwelt,  R. 
druok  ;  i.  e.  iaebriated. 

dwelt,  R.      ^.  '  1^ 

•  The  iaen  were 

The  toasts  wexe  draok*,^ 

K 

-.^a^iii 

^: 
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Pres.  Ttms^    ' 

Ifnptfy,  7*eiiss» 

.    Perf.  or  Pan.  Pari. 

Eat 

eat,  ate 

eaten 

Fall 

fell 

fallen 

Feed 

fed 

fed 

Feel 

felt* 

felt 

Fight 

fought 

fought 

Find 

found 

found 

Flee 

fled 

fled 

iFiini^ 

flung 

flung 

Fly 

flew 

flown 

Forget 

forgot 

forgotten 

Forsake 

iorsook 

forsaken 

Freeze 

froze 

frozen 

Get 

got 

gotf 

Gild 

gilt.  R. 

gilt,  R. 

Gird 

girt,  R. 

girt,  R. 

6iv& 

gave 

■    given 

Go 

went 

gone 

Grave- 

graved 

graven,  R. 

Grind 

ground 

ground 

Grovr 

grew 

grown 
had 

Have 

had 

Han^ 

hung,  R. 

hung,  R. 

Hear 

heard 

heard 

Hew 

hewed 

hewn,  R 

Hide 

hid 

hidden^  hid 

Hit 

hit- 

hit 

Hold 

held 

held 

Hurt 

hurt 

hurt 

Keep- 

kept 

kept 

KnU 

knit,  R, 

knit,  R. 

Know 

knew 

known 

Lade 

laded 

laden 

Lay 

laid 

kid 

Lead 

led 

led 

Leave 

left 

left 

Lend 

lent 

lent 

Let 

let 

let 

Lie,  to  htdoum 

fey 

lain 

Load 

loadeci 

laden,  R. 

Lose 

lost 

lost 

Make 

made 

made 

Meet 

niet 

met 

Mow 

mowed 

mown,  R. 

£»y 

paid 

paid 

Put 

put 

put 

Read 

read 

read 

Rend 

rent 

rent 

iGotten  ie  aeaxly  obaolete.    Its  eonckpound  fbrgotten^^  is  still  in  fgitoA  irit . 
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Pres.  Tense. 

Rid 

Ride 

Ring 

Rise 

Rive 

Run 

Saw 

Say 

See 

Seeic 

Sell 

Send 

Set 

Shake 

Shape 

Shave 

Shear 

Shed 

Shine 

Show 

Shoe 

Shoot 

Shrink 

Shred 

Shut 

Sing 

Sink 

Sit 

Slay 

Sleep 

Slide 

Sling 

Slink 

Slit 

Smite 

Sow 

Speak 

Speed 

Spend 

Spill 

Spin 

Spit 

Split 

Spread 


Imperf.  Tense. 

rid 

rode 

rung,  rang 

rose 

rived 

ran 

sawed 

said 

saw 

soncfht 

sold 

sent 

set 

shook 

shaped 

shaved 

sheared 

shed 

shone,  R. 

'^howed 

•  -iod 

oilOt 

shrunk 

shred 

shut 

sung,  sangf 

sunk,  saokf 

sat 

slew 

slept 

slid 

slung 

slunk 

slit,  R. 

smote 

sowed 

spoke 

sped 

spent 

spilt,  R. 

spun 

spit,  spat 

split 

spread 


Petf.  or  Pass.  Part. 

rid  • 

rode,  ridden* 

rung 

risen 

riven 

run 

sawn,  R. 

said 

seen 

sought 

sold 

sent 

set 

shaken 

shaped,  shapen 

shaven, R. 

shorn 

shed 

shone,  R. 

shown 

shod 

shot 

shrunk 

shred 

shut 

sung 

sunk 

sat 

slain 

slept 

slidden 

slung 

slunk 

slit,  R. 

smitten 

sown,  R. 

spoken 

sped. 

spent 

spilt,  R. 

spun 

spit,  spitteni 

split 

spread 


*  Ridden  is 
t  Sang  and 


nearly  obsolete. 

sank  should  not  be  used  in  familiiir  atylo. 
J  Spilten  is  nearly  obsolete. 


«t;  f   \ii 


■'--^ 
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Pres.  Tense. 

hnperf.  Teme. 

Per/,  or  Pass.  Part, 

Spring 

sprung,  sprang 

sprung 

Stand 

stood 

stood 

Steal 

i^tole 

stolen 

Slick 

stuck 

stuck 

Siinjr 

stunff 

stung 

Slink 

sl'jnk 

stunk 

Stride 

»t(    '.,  strid 

stridden 

Siriko 

St  lick 

struck  or  stricken 

Sirine 

strung 

strung 

Strive 

strove 

striven 

,     Strew  or 

Strew 

strewed  or  strewed 

J  strown,  strowed  or 
(      strewed 

«• 

Sweat 

svvet,  R. 

swet,  R. 

Swear 

swore 

sworn 

Swell 

swelled 

swollen,  R. 

Swim 

swum,  swam 

swum 

Swing 

fiwung 

swung 

Take 

look 

token 

» 

Teach 

taught 

taught 

'^■•, 

Tear 

tore 

torn 

j 

Tell 

told 

told 

V: 

Think 

thought 

thought 

•p 

Thrive 

throve,  R. 

thriven 

Throw 

threw 

thrown 

Thrust 

*. 

thrust 

thrust 

^ 

Tread 

trod 

trodden 

Wax 

waxed 

waxen,  R. 

Wear 

wore 

worn 

We'»ve 

wove 

woven 

Wet 

wet 

wet,  R. 

Weep 

wept 

wept 

Win 

won 

won 

Wind 

wound 

wound 

Work 

wrought,  worked 

wrought,  worked 

1 

Wring 

wrung 

wrung 

,' 

Write 

wrote 

written. 

In  familiar  writing  and  discourse,  the  following,  and  some  other 
verhs,  are  often  improperly  terminated  by  /  instead  of  ed;  as,  "  learnt, 
Bpelt,  spilt,  stopt,  latcht."  They  should  be  "  learned,  spelled,  spilUd, 
slopped,  latched." 

You  may  now  conjugate  the  following  irregular  verbs  in  a  manner 
simiinr  to  the  corrugation  of  regular  verbs  :  arise,  begiriy  hind,  do,  go, 
grotOf  run,  lend,  teach,  wile.  Thus,  \o  arise — Indicative  mood,  pres. 
tense,  first  pers.  sing.  J  arise ;  imperf.  tense  I  arose ;  perf.  tense,  I 
have  arisen  :  and  so  on,  through  all  the  moods,  and  all  the  tenses  of 
each  mood;  and  then  speak  the  participles:  thus,  pres.  arising,  perf. 
arisen,  comp.  having  arisen.  In  the  next  place,  conjugate  the  same 
verb  iu  the  aecond  pers.  sing,  through  all  toe  woods  and  tenses ;  and 
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then  in  the  third  person  sing,  and  in  the  first  person  plural.  After 
that,  you  may  proceed  in  the  same  manner  with  the  words  begii.y 
bind,  &c. 

Now  read  the  XI.  and  XII.  lectures/owr  or  five  times  over,  and 
learn  the  order  of  parsing  a  verb.  You  will  then  be  prepared  to 
parse  the  following  verbs  in  full :  r.nd  I  presume,  all  the  oilier  paria 
ofsipeech.  Whenever  you  parse,  you  must  refer  to  the  Compendi- 
um for  definitions  and  rules,  if  you  cannot  repeat  them  without.  I 
will  now  parse  a  verb,  and  describe  all  its  properties  by  applying  the 
defir:iiions  and  rules  according  to  the  systematic  order. 

"  We  could  not  accomplish,  the  business." 

Could  accomplish  is  a  verb,  a  word  which  signifies  to  do — active, 
it  expresses  action — transitive,  the  action  passes  over  from  the  nom. 
"  we  "  to  he  object  "  business" — regular,  it  will  form  its  imperfect 
tense  of  tht  indie,  mood  and  perf.  part,  in  ed — potential  mood,  it  im- 
plies possibiliiy  or  power — imperf.  tense,  it  denotes  past  time  how- 
ever distant — first  pers.  plural,  because  the  nom.  "  we"  is  with  which 
it  agrees,  agreeably  to  Rule  4.  A  verb  must  agree,  &c.  Conju- 
gated— Indie,  mood,  present  tense,  first  pers.  slni;.  1  accomplish;  im- 
perfect tense,  I  accomplished  ;  perfect,  1  have  accomplished ;  pluper- 
fect, I  had  accomplislied ;  and  so  on. — Speak  it  in  the  person  of 
each  tense  through  all  the  moods,  and  conjugate  in  the  same  manner 
every  verb  you  parse. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

These  exercises  contain  a  complete  variety  of  Mends  and  Tenses-.^ 

I  learn  my  lesson  well.  Charles,  thou  Icarnest  thy  lesson  badly. 
John,  do  you  write  a  good  hand  ?  Those  ladles  wrote  a  beautiful 
letter,  but  they  (lid  not  despatch  it.  Have  you  seen  the  gentleman  to 
whom  I  gave  the  book  ?  He  has  gone.  They  had  received  the  news 
before  the  messenger  arrived.  When  will  those  peisons  return  ? 
My  friend  shall  receive  his  reward.  Ho  will  have  visited  me  three 
times,  if  he  come  to-morrow. 

If  Eliza  study  diligently,  she  will  improve.  If  Charles  studies,  he 
does  not  improve.  Unless  that  man  shall  have  accomplished  his  work 
by  midsummer,  he  wiij  lecelve  no  wages.  Orlando,  obey  my  precepts, 
unless  you  wish  to  injure  yourself.  Remember  v.?hat  is  told  you. 
The  physician  may  aiiminisier  the  medicine,  but  Providence  only  can 
bless  it.  I  told  him  that  he  might  go,  but  he  would  not .  He  might 
have  gone  last  week,  had  ho  conducted  himself  properly;  (that  is, 
if  he  had  conducted,  &c.)  Boys,  prepare  to  recite  your  lessons. 
Young  ladles,  let  me  hear  you  repeat  what  you  have  learned.  Study, 
diligently,whatever  task  may  be  allotted  to  you.  To  correct  the 
spirit  ot  discontent,  let  us  consider  how  little  we  deserve.  To  die 
for  one's  country,  is  glorious.  How  can  we  become  wise  ?  To 
seek  God  is  wisdom.  What  is  true  greatness  ?  Active  benevo- 
lence.    A  good  man  is  a  great  man. 

Note  I.  Man,  following  great,  and  tokat,  in  the  two  last  examplea, 
•r«  nom.  after  i9 1  RVLi  21.    To  $e§k  God,  and  to  die  for  om*9  countrf 
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are  members  of  sentences  ea^h  put  os  the  nom.  case  to  ia  respectively  : 
E'.ULE  24.  The  verb  to  correct  is  the  intiniiive  mood  ab-^olute :  Note  under 
Rule  23.  3Iay  be  allotted  is  a  passive  verb,  agreeing  with  which,  the 
relative  part  o(  whatever.  That,  the  first  part  of  whatever,  is  an  adj. 
pronoun,  agreeing  with  task  ;  and  task  is  governed  by  study.  Hear,  fol- 
lowing let,  and  repeat,  followine  hear,  are  in  the  infinitive  mood  without 
the  sign  to,  according  to  Rule  25.  To  recite  is  governed  by  prepare  : 
Rule  23.  Is  told,  is  a  passive  verb,  agreeing  with  which,  the  relative 
part  of  whatever ;  and  you,  following,  is  governed  by  to  understood :  Note 
1,  under  Rule  32. 

?.  In  parsing  a  pronoun, if*!      loun  for  which  it  stands  is  not  expressed, 
you  must  say  it  represents  hox.  .  person  or  thing  understood. 


LECTURE  XIII. 
OF  THE  AUXILIARY,  PASSIVE,  AND  DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 
L  AUXILIARY  VERBS. 

Before  you  attend  to  the  following  additional  remarks  on  the  Aux- 
iliary Verbs,  you  will  do  well  to  read  again  what  is  said  respecting 
them  in  lecture  XI.  page  140.  The  short  account  there  given,  and 
their  application  in  conjugating  verbs,  have  already  made  them  quite 
familiar  to  you  ;  and  you  have  undoubtedly  observed,  that,  without 
their  help,  we  cannot  conjugate  any  verb  in  any  of  the  tenses,  ex- 
cept the  presentand  imperfect  of  the  indicative  and  su  bjunctive  moods, 
and  the  present  of  the  imperative  and  infinitive.  In  the  formation  of 
all  the  other  tenses,  tney  are  brought  into  requisition. 

Most  of  the  auxiliary  verbs  are  defective  in  conjugation  ;  that  is, 
they  are  used  only  in  some  of  the  moods  and  tenses  ;  and  when 
unconnected  with  principal  verbs,  they  are  conjugated  in  the  fol- 
lowing manner : 


Pres. 

Tense. 

Imperf. 
Tense. 

Pres. 
Tense. 

Imperf. 
Tense. 

Prea. 
Tense. 
Imperf. 
Tense. 


Sing. 
Plur. 

Sing. 
Plur. 


Sing. 

Plur. 

Sing. 
Plur. 


S  Sing. 
\  Plur, 

i  Sing. 
I  Plur, 


MAY. 
I  may,  thou  mayst,  he  may. 
We  may,  ye  or  you  may,  they  may. 
I  might,  thou  miphtst,  he  might. 
We  m!i;ht,'ye  or  you  might,  they  might. 

CAN. 

I  can,  thou  canst,  he  can. 
We  can,  yo  or  you  can,  they  can. 
1  could,  thou  couldst,  he  could. 
We  could,  ye  or  you  could,  they  could. 
WILL. 

I  will,  thou  wilt,  he  will. 
We  will,  ye  or  you  will,  they  will. 
I  would,  thou  wouldst,  he  would. 
Wo  would,  ye  or  you  would,  they  would. 
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m 


Pres. 

Tense. 
Imperf. 

Tense* 

Prca. 
Tense. 

Imperf. 
Tense. 


Pres 
Tense. 
Imperf. 
Tense. 


Pres. 
Tense. 

Imperf. 
Tense. 


SHALL. 

S  Sing.  I  shall,  thou  shah,  he  shall. 

(  Plur,  We  shall,  ye  «r  you  slvnll,  they  shalL 

\  Sing.  I  should,  thou  shouldst,  he  should. 

(  Flur,  We  should,  ye  or  you  should,  they  8hould% 

TO  DO. 

S  Sing.  I  do,  thou  dost  or  doest,  he  doth  or  does. 
\  Plur.  We  do,  ye  or  you  do,  they  do. 

Sing.  1  did,  thou  didst,  he  did. 

Plur.  Wo  did,  ye  or  you  did,  they  did. 

Participles.    Pros,  doing.    Perf.  done. 
TO  BE. 
S  Sing.  I  am,  thou  ert,  he  is. 
(  Plur.  We  are,  ye  or  you  are,  they  are. 
S  Sing.  I  was,  thou  wast,  he  was. 
\  Plur.  We  were,  ye  or  you  were,  they  were. 
Participles.    Pres.  being.    Perf.  been. 

TO  HAVE. 
Sing.  I  have,  thuu  hast,  he  hath  or  has. 
Plur.  We  have,  ye  cr  you  have,  they  have. 

rSing.  I  had,  thou  hadst,  he  had. 
Plur.  We  had,  ye  or  you  had,  they  had. 
Participles.    Pres.  having.    Perf.  had. 

Doy  he,  have,  and  will^  are  sometimes  used  as  principal  verbs;  and 
when  employed  as  such,  do,  be,  and  have,  may  be  conjugated)  by  the 
help  of  other  auxiliaries,  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses. 

Do.  The  different  tenses  ol  do  in  the  several  moods,  are  thus 
formed  :  Indicative  mood,  pres.  tense,  first  pers.  sing.  I  do  ;  imper« 
feet  tense,  I  did;  perf.  I  have  done  ;  pluperfect,  I  had  done;  first 
juture,  I  shall  or  will  do ;  sec.  fut.  I  shall  have  done.  Subjunctive 
mood,  pres.  tense,  If  I  do  ;  imperf.  if  I  did  ;  and  so  on.  Imperative 
mood,  do  thou.  Potential,  pres.  I  may,  can,  or  must  do,  &.c.  Infini- 
tive, present,  to  do ;  perf.  to  have  done.  Participles^  pres.  doing ; 
perf.  done  ;  compound,  having  done. 

Have.  Hm^e  is  in  great  demand.  No  verb  can  be  conjugated 
through  all  the  moods  and  tenses  without  it.  Have,  when  used  as  a 
principal  verb,  is  doubled  in  some  of  the  past  tenses,  and  becomes  an 
auxiliary  to  itself ;  thus,  Indie,  mood.  pres.  tense,  first  pers.  sing. 
I  have;  imp.  tense,  I  had  ;  perf.  I  have  bad  ;  pluperf.  I  had  had; 
first  fut.  I  shall  or  will  have ;  sec.  fut.  I  shall  have  had.  Sulyunc- 
live,  present,  if  I  have ;  imperf.  if  I  had ;  perf.  if  I  have  had ;  plupeff. 
if  I  bad  had ;  first  fut.  if  I  shall  or  will  have ;  sec.  fut.  if  I  shall  have 
had.  Imper.  mood,  have  thou.  Potential,  present,  I  may,  can,  or 
must  have ;  imp.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  ;  perf.  I 
may,  can,  or  must  have  had ;  pluperf.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should 
have  had.  Infinitive,  present,  to  have ;  perf.  to  have  had.  Particle 
pies,  pres.  having ;  perf.  had ;  compound,  having  %pd. 
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S  SiTig.  If  I  be,  if  thou  be,  if  he  be. 
i.  (  Plur.  If  we  be,  if  ye  or  you  be,  if  they  be. 


Be.  In  the  next  pince  T  will  present  to  you  the  conjugation  of 
the  irrepulnr,  neiifer  verb,  Be,  which  is  nn  nuxiUnry  whenever  rt 
is  placed  before  tho  perfect  participio  of  another  verb;  but  in  every 
other  situation,  it  is  a  principal  verb. 

To  Be. — Indicative  Mood. 

Pres.      C  Sing.  I  nm,  thou  art,  he,  she,  or  it  is. 
Tense.  \  Plur.  We  ore,  ye  or  you  are,  they  are. 

Imperf.  (  Sing.  T  was,  thou  wast,  he  wps. 

Tense.  \  Plur.  We  were,  ye  or  you  were,  they  were. 

Perf.       J  Sing.  Ihave  been,  thou  hast  been,  he  hath  or  has  been. 
Tense.  /  Plur.  We  have  been,  ye  or  you  have  been,  they  have  been. 

Plup.      (  Sing.  T   lave  been,  thou  hadst  been,  he  had  been. 
Tense.  \  Plur.  We  had  been,  ye  or  you  had  been,  they  had  been. 

First       J  Sivg.  I  shall -or  will  be,  thou  shalt  or  wilt  be,  he  shall  or  will  be 
Ful.  T.  \  Plur.  We  shall  or  will  be.you  shall  or  will  be,tiiey  shall  or  will  be 

Second  (  Sing.  I  shall  have  been,  thou  wilt  have  been,  he  will  have  been. 
Fut.  T.  \  Plur.  We  shall  have  been,yon  will  have  been,lhey  will  have  been. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 

Pres. 

Tense. 

Imperf.  J  Si'wjr.  If  I  were,  if  ihou  wert,  if  he  were. 
Tense.  \  Plur.  if  we  wcre,if  ye  or  you  were,  ii  they  were. 

Tho  neuter  verb  to  be,  and  all  passive  verbs,  have  two  forms  in  ihe 
imperfect  tense  of  this  mood,  as  well  as  in  the  present ;  therefcre, 
the  following  rule  will  serve  to  direct  you  in  the  proper  use  of  pach 
form.  When  Ihe  sentence  implies  doubt,  supposition,  &,c.,  and  the 
neuter  verb  be,  or  the  passive  verb,  is  used  with  a  reference  to  present 
or  future  time,  and  is  either  followed  or  preceded  by  another  verb  in 
the  imperfect  of  tho  potential  mood,  the  conjunctive  form  of  the  im- 
perfect tense  must  be  employed  :  as,  "  //"he  were  here,  we  should  re- 
joice  together ;"  "  She  might  go,  were  she  so  disposed."  But  when 
there  is  no  reference  to  present  or  future  time,  and  the  verb  is  neither 
followed  nor  preceded  by  another  in  the  potential  imperfect,  ihe  iruli- 
cative  form  of  the  imperfect  tense  must  be  used  ;  as,"  Tjfhe  t^asill,  he 
did  not  make  it  known  ;"  "  Whether  he  was  absent  or  present,  is  a  mat- 
ter of  no  consequence."  The  general  rule  for  using  the  conjunctive 
form  of  the  verb,  is  presented  on  page  145.     See,  also,  page  135. 

The  perfect,  pluperfect,  and  first  future  tenses  of  the  subjuctive  mood, 
are  conjugated  in  a  manner  similar  to  the  correspondent  tenses  of  the  in- 
dicative.    The  second  future  is  conjugated  thus: 

Second  (  Sing.  If  I  shall  have  been,  if  thou  shall  have  been, if  he  pha11,&c. 
Fut.  T..  I  Plur.  If  we  ehallhave  been,  if  you  shall  have  been,  if  they,  &c. 

Imperativ£  Mood. 

Pres.    ^  Sing.  Be^r  be  thou,  or  do  thou  be. 
TtnM.  }  Plur.  Btf  or  b«  ye  or  jrou,  or  do  ye  or  you  be. 
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Pres. 
Tense. 


Tmperf. 
Tense 

Perf, 
Tense 


Potential  Mood. 

f  Sing.  I  may,  can,  or  must  be,  ihou  mnyst,  cnnsl,  or  must  be, 

t*  he  iriny,  car/,  or  must  be. 

Plur.  We  mny,caiv,  or  must  be,  ye  or  you  may,  can,  or  must 

.11 


Sing. 
Plur. 

Sing. 
Plur. 


be,  ihey  mny,  can,  or  must  be. 

I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be,  thou  mighist,  &c. 
We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be,  you  might,  &,c. 
T  may,  can,  or  must  have  been,  thou  mayst,  canst,  &c. 
We  mny, can,  or  must  have  been,  you  may,  can,  &c. 


Pliiper.  {  Sing.  I  might. could,  would,  or  should  have  been,  thou,  &c. 
Tense.  (  Plur.  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been,  you,  &c. 

I.NFiNiTiVE  Mood. 
Pres.  Tense.     To  be.  Perf.  Tense.     To  have  been. 

Pakticiples. 
Pres.  Being.  Perf.  been.  Compound.  Having  been. 
This  verb  to  b:',  though  very  irregdlar  iti  its  conjugation,  is  by  far 
the  most  important  verb  in  our  langua«je,  for  it  i«»  more  frequently 
used  than  any  other ;  many  rules  of  syntax  depend  on  constructions 
associated  with  it,  and,  without  its  aid,  no  passive  verb  can  be  conju- 
gated. You  ought,  iherefore,  to  make  yourself  perfectly  familiar 
with  all  its  changes,  before  you  proceed  any  farther. 

II.  PASSIVE  VERBS. 

The  cases  of  nouns  are  a  fruitful  theme  for  investigation  and  dis- 
clission.  In  the  progress  of  these  lectures,  this  sulyect  has  frequent- 
ly engaged  our  attention  ;  and,  now,  in  introducing  to  your  notice 
the  passive  verb,  it  will,  perhaps,  be  found  both  interesting  and  pro- 
fitable to  present  one  more  view  of  the  nominaiive  case. 

Every  sentence,  you  recollect,  must  have  one  finite  verb,  or  more 
than  one,  and  one  nominative,  either  expressed  or  implied,  for,  without 
them,  no  sentence  can  exist. 

The  nominative  is  the  actor  or  subject  concerning  which  the  verb 
makes  an  affirmation.  There  are  three  kinds  of  nominatives,  aclivef 
passive,  and  neuter. 

The  nominative  to  an  active  verb,  is  active,  because  it  produces  an 
action,  and  the  nominative  to  a  passive  verb,  is  passive,  because  it 
receives  or  endures  the  action  expressed  by  the  verb  ;  for, 

A  Passive  Verb  denotes  action  received  or  endured 

by  the   person   or  thing  which   is  the  nominative  ;  as, 

"  The  hoy  is  beaten  by  his  father." 

You  perceive,  that  the  nominative  hoy,  in  this  example,  is  not 
represented  as  the  actor,  but  as  the  oliject  of  the  action  expressed  by 
the  verb  is  beaten  ;  that  is,  the  boy  receives  or  endures  the  action  per- 
formed by  his  father ;  therefore  boy  is  a  passive  nominative.  And 
you  observe,  too,  that  the  verb  is  beaten  denotes  the  action  received 
(9r  eodured  by  tho  nominative ;  therefore  it  beatan  is  a  passivt  verb. 
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If  I  say,  John  kicked  the  horse,  John  is  an  active  nominative,  be- 
cause he  perturmed  or  produced  the  action  ;  but  if  I  say,  John  was 
kicked  by  the  horse,  John  is  a  passive  nominative,  because  he  received 
or  endured  (he  action. 

The  nominative  to  a  neuter  verb,  is  neuter,  because  it  does*  not  pro- 
duce an  action  nor  receive  one  ;*  ns,  John  5t75  in  the  chair.  John  is 
here  connected  with  the  neuter  verb  sits,  which  expresses  simply  the 
state  of  being  of  its  nominative,  therefore  John  is  a  neuter  nomina- 
tive. • 

I  m\\  now  illustrate  the  active,  passive,  and  neuter  nominatives  by 
a  few  examples. 

I.  Of  Active  Nominatives  ;  as,  "  The  boy  beats  the  dog ;  The 
lady  sings;  The  ball  rolls  ;  The  man  walks." 

II.  Of  Passive  Nominatives;  as,  "The  boy  is  beaten  ;  The  lady 
is  loved ;  The  ball  is  rolled  ;  Tbe  man  was  killed." 

III.  Of  Neuter  Nominatives;  as,  "The  boy  remains  idle;  The 
lady  is  beautiful ;  The  ball  lies  on  the  ground  j  The  man  Uveii  in 
town." 

You  may  now  proceed  to  the  conjugation  of  passive  verbs. 

Passive  Verbs  are  called  regular  when  they  end  in  ed; 
as,  was  loved ;  was  conquered. 

All  Passive  Verbs  are  formed  by  adding  the  perfect 
participle  of  an  active-transilive  verb,  to  the  neuter  verb 
to  be. 

If  you  place  a  perfect  participle  of  an  active-transitive  verb  after 
this  neuter  verb  be,  in  any  mood  or  tense,  you  will  have  a  passim 
verb  in  the  same  mood  and  tense  that  the  verb  be  would  be  in  if  thd 
participle  were  not  used;  as,  I  am  slighted;  I  w&h slighted ;  He 
will  be  slighted ;  If  I  be  slighted  ;  I  may,  can,  or  must  be  slighted^ 
&.C.  Hence  you  perceive,  that  when  you  shall  have  learned  the 
conjugation  of  the  verb  be,  you  will  be  able  to  conjugate  any  passive 
verb  in  the  English  language. 

The  regular  passive  verb  to  be  loved,  which  is  formed  by  adding 
the  perfect  participle  loved  to  the  neuter  verb  to  6e,  is  conjugated  in 
the  following  manner : 

To  Be  Loved. — Indicative  Mood. 

ng.  I  am  loved,  thou  art  loved,  he  is  loved. 
riur.  We  are  loved,  ye  or  you  are  loved,  they  are  loved. 

I  was  loved,  thou  wast  loved,  he  was  loved.  ml  i 

We  were  loved,  ye  or  you  were  loved,  ihey  were  loved. 

fSing.  1  have   been  loved,  thou  hast  been  loved,  he  had  been 
J  loved. 

.  \  Flur.  We  have  been  loved,  you  have  been  loved,  they  have 


{  Si 


Pres. 
Tense 

Imperf.  {  Sing. 
Tens?.  (  Plur. 


Pcrf. 
Tense. 


PlupJ 
Teasl 


First 
FutuJ 


Pre8.| 
Tens 

Impf 
Tene 


.c 


'■i-h- 


bet  n  loved. 
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Plup. 
Tease. 


Sing.  I  had  been  loved,  thou  hadst  been   loved,  he  had  been 

loved. 
Plur.  We  had  been  loved,  you  had  been  loved,  they  had  been 


loved. 

'Sing.  I  shall  or  will  be  loved,  thou  ehalt  or  wilt  be  loved,  he 
First  Bhall  or  will  be  loved. 

Future. "    Plur.  We  shall  or  will  be  loved,  you  shall  or  will  be  loved,  they 

shall  ot  >vill  be  loved. 

Second  {  Sing.  I  shall  have  been  loved,  thou  wilt  have  been  loved,  he,  &c. 
Future.  {  Plur.  We  shall  have  been  loved,  you  will  have  been  loved.  Sec. 

Subjunctive  Mood. 
Pres.      {  Sing.  If  I  be  loved,  if  thou  be  loved,  if  he  be  loved. 
Tense.  (  Plur.  If  we  be  loved,  if  ye  or  you  be  loved,  if  they  be  loved. 

Impert.  (  Sing.  If  I  were  loved,  if  thou  wert  loved,  if  he  were  loved. 
Tense.  {  Plur.  If  we  were  loved,  if  you  were  loved,  if  they  were  loved. 

This  mood  has  six  tensts; — See  conjugation  of  the  verb  to  be. 

Imperative  Mood. 

Free.      ^  Sing.  Be  thou  loved,  or  do  thou  be  loved. 
Tense.  (  Plur.  Be  ye  or  you  loved,  or  do  ye  be  loved. 

Potential  Mood. 

'Sing.  I  may,  can,  or  must  be  loved,  thou  mayst, canst,  ormust 
Pres.     J  be  loved,  &c. 

Tense.  ]  Plur.  We  may,  can,  ormust  be  loved, you  may,  can,  or  must 

(^  be  loved,  &c. 

C  Sing.  I  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  loved,  thou  miight^ 
Imperf.  J  &,c. 

Tense.  )  Plur.  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  beloved,  ye  or  you 

[^  might,  could,  would,  or  should  be  loved,  &.c. 

(Sing.  I  may,  can,  or  must  have  been  loved,  thou  mayst, canst, 
Perf,      j  or  must  have  been  loved,  &c. 

Tense.  1  Plur.  We  may,  can,  or  must  have  been  loved,  you  may,  can, 

I  or  must  have  been  loved,  &,c. 

(Sing.  I  might,  could,   would,  or  should  have  been  loved,  thou 

Jmightst,  couldst,  wouldst,  or  shouldst  have  been 
loved,  &LC. 
Tense.      Plur.  We  might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been  loved,  you 

might,  could,  would,  or  should  have  been  loved, 
they,  &c. 

Infinitive  Mood. 
Pres.  Tense.     To  be  loved.         Perf.  Tense.     To  have  been  loved. 

Participles. 
Present.    Being  loved.  Perfect  or  Passive.     Loved. 

Compound.     Having  been  loved. 
Note.     This  conjugation  x)f  the  passive  verb  to  be  loved,  is  called  the 
passive  voice  ot  the  regular  active-transitive  verb  to  love. 

"■  Now  conjugate  the  following  passive  verbs  j  that  is,  speak  them  in 
the  first  pew.  sing,  and  plnr.  of  eacb   enae,  through  all  the  moods  j 
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and  speak  the  participles  ;  "  to  be  loved,  to  be  rejected,  to  bo  slighted, 
to  be  conquered,  to  bo  seen,  to  bo  beaten,  to  be  bought,  to  be  tuken.'' 

Note  I.  Wlien  the  pt'ift'ct  pnrtiri|»le  ofnn  intnniaitivewrh  is  joined  lo 
the  neuicr  vt*ib  to  hr,  ib»."  lotnhiniilion  is  not  n  passive  vfrb,  but  n  neuter 
verb  in  n  passive  form  ;  na,  "lie  is  gone  ;  The  birils  are  flown  /  The  boy 
isgroion;  My  friend  is  arrived"  The  following  mode  of  coiisiruciion 
is  not  to  be  preferred  :  **  lie  fias  gone  ;  The  birds  have  flown  ;  The  boy 
has  g\ov/n\  My  irirnd  AdA  arrived." 

2.  Active  nnd  neuter  verbs  niny  l)e  conjugnted  by  adding  their  present 
participle  to  tli«>  nuxilinry  verb  to  be,  through  oil  its  variations  ;  as,  instead 
of,  1  teoch,  thou  teaches!,  he  teaches,  &c.,  we  may  iny,  I  om  leaching, 
thou  art  teaching,  he  is  leaching.  iVc. ;  and,  instead  of,  1  taught,  Slc,  I 
was  teaching.  &lc.  This  mode  of  conjugation  expresses  ihe  continuation 
of  un  action  or  state  of  being;  and  has,  on  some  occasions,  a  peculiar 
propriety,  and  contributes  to  the  hnrrnony  ond  precision  of  language. 
VVIien  the  present  participle  of  an  active  verb  is  joined  with  the  n«uter 
verb  to  be,  the  two  words  united,  are,  by  some  grammarians,  denominated 
an  active  verb,  either  transitive  or  intransitive,  as  the  case  may  be  ;  as, 
"  lam  writing  a  letter;  He  is  walking  ;  and  when  the  present  participle 
of  a  neuter  verb  is  thus  employed,  they  term  the  combinations  a  neuter 
verb  ;  as,  "  I  am  silting;  He  is  standing."  Others,  in  constructions hke 
these,  parse  each  word  separately.     Either  mode  may  be  adopted. 

HI.  DEFECTIVE  VERBS. 

Defective  Verbs  are  those  which  are  used  only  in 
some  of  the  moods  and  tenses. 

The  principal  of  them  are  these, 

PresJ^Teme.  Imperf.  Tente.  Perfect  or  Pataive  Participle 

ig  wanting. 

May,  might.  

Can,  could.  

Will,  would.  

Shall,  should.  

Must,  must.  

Ought,  ought.  

— -; —  quoth.  

Note.  iliu«<  and  nr/^Af  nve  not  varied.  Ought  and  ^wo/A  are  never 
used  as  auxiliaries.  Ought  is  olwnys  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive 
mood,  which  verb  determines  its  sense.  Ought  is  in  the  present  lense 
when  the  infinitive  following  it  is  in  the  present ;  as,  "  He  ought  to  do 
it ;"  and  ought  is  in  the  imperfect  tense  when  followed  by  the  perfect  of 
the  infinitive ;  as,  He  ought  to  have  done  it." 

Before  you  proceed  to  the  analysis  of  tho  Allowing  examples,  you 
may  read  over  the  last  three  lectures  carefully  and  attentively  ;  and 
as  soon  as  you  become  acquainted  with  all  that  has  been  presented, 
you  will  understand  nearly  ull  the  principles  and  regular  construc- 
tions of  our  language.  In  parsing  a  verb,  or  any  other  part  of  speech, 
be  careful  to  pursue  the  systematic  ordevt  and  to  conjugate  every 
verb  nntii  you  becoms  ftmiliar  with  all  the  moods  and  teosea. 
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be  tuken.'i 
is  joined  to 
lut  n  neuter 
I ;  The  boy 
;on9truciion 
;  The  boy 

heir  present 
;  as,  instead 
m  leaching, 
^ht,  &,c.,  I 
ontinuation 
,  a  peculiar 
f  language. 
I  the  n»  uter 
enominated 
nay  be  ;  as, 
nt  participle 
18  n  neuter 
uctions  like 
ted. 


1  only  in 


f  Participle 


h  are  never 
le  infinitive 
eaent  tense 
)ught  to  do 
;  perfect  of 

nples,  you 
ively  ;  and 
presented, 
construc- 
of  speech, 
gate  every 
ea. 


"  He  should  have  been  punished  befcro  he  committed  that  atrocious 

deed." 

Should  have  been  punished  is  n  verb,  a  word  that  Hignlfiea  to  do — 
passive,  it  denoteH  aciion  received  or  endured  by  tlio  nnm. — it  is 
formed  by  adding;  the  porf.  part,  punished  to  the  neuter  verb  to  be — 
reguliir,  the  perf.  part,  ends  in  ed — potential  mood,  it  implies  obliga- 
tion, &c. — pluperfect  tense,  it  denotes  n  past  action  which  was  prior  to 
the  other  past  titne  specified  by  *'  committed" — third  pors.  sing.  nnm. 
because  the  nom,  "he"  is  with  which  it  ajjrces:  Rule  4.  The 
verb  must  agree,  &c. — Conjugated,  Indie,  mood,  pros,  tense,  he  is 
punished  ;  impert.  tense,  ho  was  punished  ;  perf.  tense,  he  has  been 
p  tnishcd  ;  and  so  on.  Conjugate  it  through  all  the  moods  and  tenses, 
and  speak  the  participles. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Columbus  discovered  America.  America  was  discovered  by  Col- 
umbus. The  preceptor  is  writing  a  letter.  The  letter  is  written  by 
the  preceptor.  The  work  can  be  done.  The  house  would  Y  ive 
been  built  ere  thin,  had  he  fulfilled  his  promise.  If  I  be  beaten  by 
that  man,  he  will  be  punished.  Young  man,  if  you  wish  to  be  re- 
spected, you  must  be  more  assiduous.  Being  ridiculed  and  despised, 
he  left  the  institution.  He  is  reading  Homer.  They  are  talking. 
He  may  be  respected,  if  he  become  more  ingenious.  My  worthy 
friend  ought  to  be  honoured  for  his  benevolent  deeds.  Tliis  ought 
ye  to  have  done. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

All  the  most  important  principles  of  the  science,  together  with 
many  of  the  rules,  have  now  been  presented  and  illustrated.  But 
before  you  proceed  to  analyze  the  following  exercises,  you  may  turn 
over  a  few  pages,  and  you  will  find  all  the  rules  presented  in  a  body. 
Please  to  examine  them  critically,  and  parse  the  examples  under  each 
rule  and  note.  The  examples,  you  will  notice,  are  given  to  illustrate 
the  respective  rules  and  notes  under  which  they  are  placf  ^ :  hence, 
by  paying  particular  attention  to  them,  you  will  be  enable^  i'"'iy  and 
clearly  to  comprehend  the  meaning  and  application  of  all  me  rules 
and  notes. 

As  soon  as  you  become  familiarly  acquainted  with  ill  the  defini- 
tions^ so  that  you  can  apply  them  with  facility,  you  m  iy  omit  them  in 
parsing;  but  you  must  always  apply  the  rules  of  fcjyntax.  When 
you  parse  without  applying  the  definitions,  you  may  proceed  in  the 
following  manner : 

"  Mercy  is  the  true  badge  of  nobility." 

Mercy  is  a  noun  common,  of  the  neuter  gender,  third  person,  sing- 
ular number,  and  in  the  nominative  case  to  "  is :"  Rule  3.  The 
nominative  case  governs  the  verb. 

Is  is  an  irregular  neuter  verb,  indicative  mood,  present  tense,  third 
pertton,  singular  number,  agreeing  with  "  mercy,"  according  to  Rule 

4.     The  verb  must  agreCf  &c.  -v;      < 
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The  19  the  definite  article,  belonging  to  "  badge"  in  the  singular 
number :  Rule  2.     The  definite  article  the,  &.c. 

TVue  is  an  adjective  in  the  positive  degree,  and  belongs  to  the  noun 
"  badge  :"  Rule  18.     Adjectives  belongs  &c. 

Badge  is  a  noun  comioon,  neuter  pender,  third  person,  sinjrnlar 
number,  and  in  the  nominative  case  after  "  is,"  and  put  by  apposition 
with  •'  mercy,"  accordin*?  to  Rule  21.  The  verb  to  be  may  have  the 
same  case  after  it  as  before  it. 

Of  \s  a.  preposition,  connecting  "  badge"  and  "  nobility,"  and 
showing  the  relation  between  them.  « 

Nobility  is  a  noun  of  multitude,  mas.  and  fern,  gender,  third  pers. 
sing,  and  in  the  obj.  case,  and  governed  by  "  of;"  Rule  31.  Pre- 
positions govern  the  ohj,  case. 

EXKRCISES  IN  PARSING. 

Learn  to  unlearn  what  you  have  learned  amiss. 

What  1  forfeit  for  myself  is  a  trifle;  that  ray  indiscretiona  should 
reach  my  posterity,  wounds  me  to  the  heart. 

Lady  Jane  Gray  fell  a  sacrifice  to  the  wild  ambition  of  the  duko 
of  Northumberland. 

King  Micipsa  charged  his  sons  to  consider  the  senate  and  people 
of  Rome  as  proprietors  of  the  kingdom  of  Numidia. 

Hazael  smote  the  children  of  Israel  in  ail  their  coasts;  and  from 
what  is  lefl  on  record  of  his  actions,  ho  plainly  appearvS  to  have  proved 
what  the  prophet  foresaw  him  to  be,  a  man  of  violence,  cruelty  and 
blood. 

Heaven  hides  from  brutes  what  men,  from  men  what  spirits  know. 

He  that  formed  the  ear,  can  he  not  hear  7 

He  that  hath  ears  to  hear,  let  him  hear. 

Note  1.  Learn,  in  the  first  of  the  preceding  examples,  is  a  transitive 
verb,  because  the  actio  i  passes  over  fronm  the  nom.  you  understood,  to  the 
rest  of  the  sentence,  for  its  object:  Rule  24.  In  the  next  example,  that 
my  indiscretions  should  reach  my  posterity,  is  n  part  of  a  sentence  but  as 
the  nominative  to  the  verb  wounds,  according  to  the  same  Rule. 

2.  The  noun  sacrifice,  in  the  third  example,  is  nom.  after  the  active- 
intransitive  verb  jell :  Rule  22.  The  noun  proprietors,  in  the  next  sen- 
tence, is  in  the  objective  case,  and  put  by  opposition  with  senate  and  peo- 
ple :  Rule  7,  or  governed  by  confltcfrr,  understood,  according  to  Rule  35. 

S.  In  the^fth  example,  toAa?  following  prouerf,  is  a  compound  relative. 
'!th*ng,  the  antecedent  port,  is  in  the  nom.  case  after  to  be,  unde r.-iood  and 
put  by  apposition  with  he,  according  to  Rule  21,  nnd  Note.  Which,  the 
relative  part,  is  in  the  obj.  case  after  to  be,  expressed,  and  put  by  apposi- 
tion with  him,  according  to  the  same  Rule.  Man  is  in  the  obj.  cose,  put 
by  opposition  with  lohich  :  Rule  7.  The  latter  part  of  the  sentence  may 
be  literally  rendered  thus :  He  plainly  appears  to  have  proved  to  be  that 
base  character  which  the  prophet  foresaw  him  to  be,  viz,  a  man  of  vio- 
lence, cruelty,  and  blood.  The  antecedent  part  of  the  first  toAo/,  in  the 
next  sentence,  is  governed  hy  hides;  and  vahich,  the  relative  part,  is 
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governed  by  know  understood.  The  antecedent  part  of  the  second  what 
is  governed  by  hides  understood,  and  the  relative  part  is  governed  by 
know  expressed, 

4.  The  first  he,  in  the  seventh  example,  is,  in  the  opinion  of  some, 
nom.  to  can  hear  understood  ;  but  Mr.  N.  R.  Smith,  a  distinguished  and 
acute  grammarian,  suggests  the  propriety  of  rendering  the  sentence  thus: 
"  He  that  formed  the  ear,  formed  it  to  hear ;  can  he  not  hear?"  The 
first  Ae.in  the  last  example,  is  redundant ;  yet  the  construction  is  some- 
limes  admissible,  for  the  expression  is  more  forcible  than  it  would  be  to 
say,  "Let  him  hear  who  htith  ears  to  hear;"  and  if  we  adopt  the  inge- 
nious method  of  Mr.  Smith,  the  sentence  is  grnmmatical,  and  may  be 
rendered  thus:  "  He  that  hath  ears,  hath  ears  to  hear  ;  let  him  hear." 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 

IdiomSf  anomalies^  and  intricacies. 

1.  ''  The  wall  is  three  feet  high." 

2.  "  His  son  is  eight  years  old." 

8.  "  My  knife  is  worth  a  shilling." 

4.  "  She  is  worth  him  and  all  his  connexions." 

5.  "  He  has  been  there  three  times." 

6.  "  The  hat  cost  ten  dollars." 

7.  "  The  load  weighs  a  ton." 

8.  "  The  spar  measures  ninety  feet."  ' 

Remarks. — Anomaly  is  derived  from  the  Greek,  a,  without,  and  oma- 
los,  similar  ;  that  is,  without  similarity.  Some  give  its  derivation  thus  ; 
anomaly,  from  the  Latin,  ab,  from,  or  out  of,  and  norma,  a  rule,  or  law, 
means  an  ovtlaw ;  a  mode  of  expression  that  departs  from  the  rules,  law, 
or  general  usages  of  the  language  ;  a  construction  in  language  pecuhar 
to  itseli.  Thus,  it  is  a  general  rule  of  the  language,  that  adjectives  of  one 
syllable  are  compared  by  adding  r,  or  er,  and  st,  or  est,  to  the  positive 
degree  ;  but  gooii,  better,  best;  bad,  worse,  worst,  are  not  compared  ac- 
cording to  the  general  rule.  They  are,  therefore,  anomalies.  The  plu- 
ral number  of  nouns  is  generally  formed  by  adding  s  to  the  singular :  man, 
men',  woman,  women;  chWi^ ,  children ;  penny,  pence,  are  anomalies. 
The  use  of  news,  means,  alms,  and  amends,  in  the  singular,  cod- 
Btitutes  anomalies.  Anomalous  constructions  are  correct  according  to 
custom  ;  but,  as  they  are  departures  from  general  rules,  by  them  they 
cannot  be  analyzed. 

An  idiom,  Latin  idioma,  a  construction  peculiar  to  a  language,  may  be 
an  anomaly,  or  it  may  not.  An  idiomatical  expression  which  is  not  an 
anomaly,  can  be  analyzed. 

Feet  and  years,  in  the  1,  and  2,  examples,  are  not  in  the  nominative 
after  is,  according  to  Rule  21,  because  they  are  not  in  opposition  with 
the  respective  nouns  that  precede  the  verb  ;  but  the  constructions  are  an- 
omalous:  and,  therefore,  no  rule  can  be  applied  to  analyze  them.  The 
same  ideas,  however,  can  be  conveyed  by  a  legitimate  construction  which 
can  be  analyzed  ;  thus,  "  The  height  cf  the  wall  is  ihree  feet;"  "  The 
age  of  my  son  is  eight  years.*' 

"  An  anomaly,  when  a.«certained  to  be  such,  is  easily  disposed  of;  but 
sometimes  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  a  construction  'is  anoma- 
lous or  not.      The  3d,  4th,  and  5ih  examples,  are  generally  considered 
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anamolies  ;  but  if  we  supply,  as  we  are,  perhaps,  warranted  in  doing,  the 
associated  words  which  modern  refinement  has  dropped,  they  will  cease 
to  be  anomolies  ;  thus,  "  My  knife  is  of  the  worth  of  a  shilling  ;"  "  of 
the  worth  of  him,"  &c.  "  He  has  been  there  for  three  limes  ;"  as,  we 
Bay,  "  I  was  nnwiAl  for  three  days,  after  I  arrived  ;"  or,  "  I  was  unwell 
three  days."  Thus  it  appears,  ihat  by  tracing  brick, /or  a  few  centuries, 
whnt  the  merely  modern  English  scholar  supposes  to  be  an  anomaly,  an 
ellipsis  will  frequently  be  discovered,  which,  when  supplied,  destroys  the 
anomaly. 

On  extreme  points,  and  peculiar  and  varying  constructions  in  a  living 
language,  the  most  able  philologists  can  never  be  agreed  ;  because  many 
usages  will  always  be  unsettled  and  fluctuating,  and  will,  consequently,  be 
disposed  of  according  to  the  caprice  of  the  grammarian.  By  some,  a 
sentence  may  be  treated  as  an  anomaly  ;  by  others  who  contend  for,  and 
supply,  an  elip*is,  the  same  sentence  may  be  analyzed  according  to  the 
ellipsis,  supplied ;  whilst  others,  who  deny  both  the  elliptical  and  anomalous 
character  of  the  sentence,  construct  a  rule  by  which  to  analyze  it,  which 
rule  has  for  its  foundation  th^  principle  contained  in  that  sentence  only. 
This  last  mode  of  procedure,  inasmuch  as  it  requires  us  to  make  a  rule 
for  every  peculiar  construction  in  the  language,  appears  to  me  to  be  the 
most  exc^-ptionable  of  the  three.  It  appears  to  be  multiplying  rules 
beyond  the  bounds  of  unity. 

The  verbs,  costs,  weights,  and  measures,  in  the  6th,  7lh,  and  8ih  ex- 
amples, may  be  considered  as  transitive.  See  remarks  on  resemble,  have, 
own,  &c.,  page  56. 

EXAMPLES. 

1.  "And  God  said,  "  Lf  /  there  be  light,'  and  there  was  light." 
"  Let  U9  make  man."  "  Let  us  bow  Wfore  the  Lord."  "  Let  high- 
born seraphs  tune  the  lyre." 

2.  "  Be  it  enacted  "    "  Be  it  remembered."     Blessed  be  he  tha 
blesseth  thee  ;  and  cursed  be  he  that  curseth  thee."    "  My  soul,  turn 
from  fhem: — turn  we  to  survey."  &c. 

3.  "  Melhinks  I  see  the  portals  of  eternity  wide  open  to  receieve 
him."  "  Melhought  I  was  incarcerated  beneath  the  mighty  deep." 
"  1  was  there  just  thirty  years  ago^ 

4.  "  Their  laws  and  their  manners,  generally  speakings  were~ex- 
tremely  rude."  '•  Considering  their  means,  they  have  effected 
much." 

6.  "  Ah  me !  nor  hope  nor  lile  remains.'' 
"  Me!  miserable  !  which  way  shall  I  fly  ?" 

6.  "  O  happiness !  our  being's  end  and  aim  ! 

Good,  pleasure,  ease,  content !  whate'er  thy  name  ; 
That  something  still  which  prompts  th'  eternal  sigh, 
For  which  we  bear  to  live  or  dare  to  die." — 

The  verb  let,  in  the  idiomatic  examples  under  number  1,  has  no  nomi- 
native specitied,  and  is  left  applicable  to  a  nominative  of  the  first,  second, 
or  third  person,  and  of  either  number.  Every  action  necessarily  depends 
on  an  agent  or  moving  cause  ;  a"d  hence  it  follows,  that  the  verb,  in  such 
constructions,  has  a  nominative  understood  ;  but  as  that  nominative  is  not 
pirticalarly  pointed  out,  the  constructions  may  be  considered  aaomaioufl. 
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Instead  of  saying,  •'  Let  it  [to]  be  enacted  ;"  or  "  It  is  or  shall  be 
enacted  ;"  "  Let  him  [lo]  be  blessed  ;"  or,  '•  He  shall  be  blessed  ;"  Let 
us  turn  to  survey,"  &,c.  ;  the  verbs,  hetvacted,be  bhssed,  turn,  dtc,  ac- 
cording to  an  idiom  of  our  language,  or  the  poet's  license,  are  used  in  the 
imperative,  agreeing  witli  a  nominative  of  the  first  or  third  person. 

The  phrases,  methinks  and  7rtef/taugA<,  are  anomalies,  in  which  the 
objective  pronoun  »ne,  in  ihe  Jirst  person,  is  iieed  in  place  of  a  nominative, 
and  takes  a  verb  after  it  in  ilie  third  person,  /iim  was  anciently  used  in 
the  same  manner  ;  as,  "  hiin  ihute,  him  thouglit."  There  was  a  period 
when  ihesB  constructions  were  not  anomalies  in  our  language.  Former- 
ly, what  we  call  the  objective  cases  of  our  pronouns,  were  employed  in 
the  same  manner  as  our  present  nominatives  are.  Ago  is  a  contraction 
o(  agone,  the  past  part,  of  to  go.  Before  this  participle  was  contracted 
to  an  adverb,  the  noun  years  preceding  it,  wa.>»  in  the  nominative  case 
absolute  ;  but  now  the  construction  amounts  to  an  anomaly.  The  express- 
ions "  generally  speaking,"  and  "  considtring  their  means,"  under  num- 
ber 4,  are  idiomatical  and  anomolous,  the  subjects  to  the  participles  not 
being  specilied. 

According  to  the  genius  of  the  English  language,  transitive  verbs  and 
prepositions  require  the  objective  case  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  after  them  ; 
and  tiiis  requisition  is  all  that  is  meant  by  government,  when  we  say,  that 
these  parts  of  speech  govern  the  objective  case.  See  pages  52,  57,  and 
94.  The  same  principle  applies  to  the  interjection.  Interjections  require 
the  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  of  the  second  or  third  person  ;  as, "  Ah 
me  I  Oh  thou  .'  O  my  country  ."*  To  say,  then,  that  interjections  require 
particular  cases  after  them,  is  synonymous  with  saying,  that  they  govern 
those  cases  ;  and  this  office  of  the  interjection  is  in  perfect  accordance 
with  that  which  it  performs  in  the  Latin,  and  many  other  languages.  In 
the  e.\amples  under  nnmber  5,  the  first  me  is  in  the  objective  after  "ah," 
and  the  second  me  after  ah  understood  ;  thus,  *'  Ah  miserable  me  !"  ac- 
cording to  Note  2,  under  Rule  5. — Happiness, \xm\cT  number  6,  is  nom. 
independent  ;  Rulk  5,  or  in  the  nom.  after  0,  according  to  this  Note. 
'Jhe  principle  contained  in  the  note.provt-s  that  every  noun  of  the  second 
person  is  in  the  vominati'ce  case  ;  for,  as  the  pionoun  of  the  second  per- 
son, in  such  a  situation,  isalways  nominative,  which  isshown  by  its/orm, 
it  logically  follows  that  the  noun,  under  such  circumstances,  although  it 
has  vu  form  to  show  its  case,  must  necessarily  be  in  the  sanie  case  as  the 
pronoun.  "  Good,  pleasure, ease,  content,  that,"  the  ontecedent  part  of 
•'  whatever,"  and  which,  the  relative  part,  are  nom.  after  ort  understood  ; 
Rule  21,  and  name  is  nom.  to  be  understood. 

The  seco'id  line  may  I  e  rendt-ied  thus  ;  Whether  thou  art  good,  or 
whether  thou  art  pleasure,  &c.,  or  ir  thy  ?j«me  that  [thing]  which  [ever 
thing]  it  may  be  :  i)iitting  6ein  the  imperative,  aa[i'eeing  with  name  in  the 
third  person.     SofKHhitig  is  nominative  after  art  understood. 

EXAMPLES. 

"  I  saw  nobody  but  the 
'♦  All  had  returned  but  lie."  "  None  but  tho  brave  de« 
Bervethe  fair."  "  The  thing  they  can't  6«Z purpose,  they  postpone." 
"  This  life,  at  best,  is  but  a  dream."  "  It  offorda  but  a  scanty  mea- 
sure of  enjoyment."  "  If  he  but  touch  the  hills,  they  will  smoke.'* 
"  Man  is  but  a  reed,  floating  on  the  current  of  time." 

L 


1.  "  All  were  well  but  the  stranger 
stranger." 
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9.  **  Notwithstanding  his  poverty,  he  is  content.'^ 

8'.  "  Open  your  hand  wide.''  "  The  apples  boil  soft:'  "  Th^ 
purest  clay  is  that  which  burns  while"  "  .Orinit  Jeep,  or  taste  not 
the  Pierian  spring. 

4.  "  WheU  though  the  swellrnfr  aurpe  thou  gee  ?"  &c.  •*  What 
if  ihe  loot,  ordain'd  the  dust  to  tread  ?"  &.c. 

RemaKKs. — According  to  the  principle  of  onafysis  asstimed  by  many 
of  our  most  critical  philologiais,  but  is  aliibn-'s  a  disjunctive  fonjuiiciioa  ; 
arid  agreeably  to  the  same  nathoritics,  to  oonstrae  it,  in  any  cnse,  us  n 
preposition,  would  lead  to  error.  See  fuls'  Syntax  under  Rule  35.  Tliey 
maintaia,  that  its  legitimate  a»d  undeviniins  jfBce  is,  to  join  on  a  mem-> 
ber  of  a  sentence  y9\i\ch  expresses  opponition  of  tneaning,  axul  thereby 
forms  an  exception  lo,  or  takes  from  the  universality  of,  the  preposition 
contained  in  the  preceding  member  of  the  sentence.  That  it  sustains  its 
true  character  as  a  conjurtction  in  all  the  exan)ples  nnder  number  1,  will 
be  shown  by  the  following  rcaflution  of  them. — "  All  were  well  but  the 
stranger  [was  not  welly]  "  I  saw  nobody  but  [I s<iw'\i\\e  stranger." 
••  None  deserve  the  fair  but  the  brave  [deserve  ihe  /<//'»•."]  "  They  post- 
pone the  thing  which  [they  ought  to  do,  and  do  not,]  but  which  [ttiingj 
they  cannot  avoid  purposing  to  do."  "  This  life,  at  best,  [is not  a  reality, ) 
but  it  is  a  dream.  It  [njffbrds  not  unbounded  fruilioti]  but  it  affords  ri 
scanty  measure  of  enjoyment."  "If  he  <ot/cA  the  hills,  6f/i!  ea;cr<  n<f 
grealer  power  upon  them,  they  will  smoke  ;" — *'  If  Ac  exert  no  greater 
power  upon  the  hills,  but  ['.s-out  of  this  fact]  if  he  touch  them,  they  wiU 
smoke." — "  Man  is  not  a  stable  being,  but  he  i,«i  a  reed,  floating  on  the 
current  of  time."  This  method  of  annly^ing  sentences,  however,  if  I 
mistake  not,  is  too  much  on  the  plan  of  our  pretended  philosophical 
writers,  who,  in  their  rage  for  ancient  construetions  and  eojnbinations, 
often  overlook  the  modern  ass.^oeiated  meaning  and  applicntinii  of  this 
word.  It  appears  to  me  to  be  more  eonsi^tent  with  (he  modern  wse  of  the 
word,  to  consider  it  rn  adverb  in  constnic.ions  'ike  the  jVilU.-wifig  :  ••  If  At 
hut  (only  merely)  touch  the  hills,  they  will  smoke.'' 

Except  and  near,  in  examples  like  the  foilowiuii.aro  ger>eiaiiy  cori.-!iru- 
ed  as  prepositions:  "  All  wen;  fxcepi  him  ,"  "  iShe  stnnds  ii'i:r  thevi" 
But  many  contend,  that  wht-n  we  employ  bat  iti-^x'ad  cif  rxci^pt.  in  ruoli 
constructions,  a  nominative  should  follow  :  "  ?t\\  went  hat  he  [did  nut 
|fO."3  On  this  point  and  many  others,  custom  h  varinble. ;  htrt  ihp  period 
will  doubtless  arrive,  when  but,  icorth,  and  like,  willbe  cnnt^idered  prepo 
sitione,  and,  in  constrnciion.s  like  the  foregoing,  invnrinbly  be  followed  l»y 
•n  objective  case,  'i'his  will  not  be  the  case,  however,  until  lh«  ptiictict? 
of  supplying  an  ellipsis  after  iheso  words  is  entirely  dropped. 

Poverty,  under  number  2,  is  governed  by  the  prepo.^itidu  m^twithstand' 
ing :  Rule  31.  The  adjectives  rcide,  soft,  white  and  deep,  un  er  num- 
ber 3,  not  only  express  the  quality  of  nouns,  but  also  qualify  verbs  :  Note 
4,  under  Rule  18. —  What,  in  the  phrases  •'  what  thoi-j^h"  and  "  what  if," 
Is  an  interrogative  in  the  objective  case,  and  governed  by  the  verb  matters 
understood,  or  by  some  other  verb;  thus,  "  What  matters  it— what  dost 
thou  fear,  though  thou  see  the  swelling  surge  1"  "  What  would  you  think, 
if  the  foot,  which  is  ordained  to  tread  the  dust,  aspired  to  be  the  head  ?" 

In  the  following  examples,  the  same  word  is  used  as  several  parts 
of  ipeecb.    But  by  exercising  judgrneiit  sulfieient  to  comprehend  the 
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meaning)  and  by  supplying  what  is  understood)   you  will  be  able  tu 
anaJyze  ihem  correcily. 

EXERCISES  IN  PARSING. 
1  like  what  you  dislike. 
Every  creature  lores  its  like. 
Anger,  envy,  and  lil^e  passions,  are  sinful. 
Charity,  like  the  sun,  brightens  every  object  around  it* 
Thought  flies  swifter  than  light. 
He  thoutrbt  as  a  sage,  though  he  felt  as  a  man. 
Hail  often  proves  destruciive  to  vegetation^ 
I  was  happy  to  hail  him  as  my  friend. 
Hail  !  beauteous  stranger  of  the  wood. 
The  more  I  examine  the  work,  the  better  I  like  it^ 
Johnson  is  a  better  writer  than  Sterne. 
Calm  was  the  day,  and  iho  scene  delightful. 
We  may  expect  a  calm  after  a  storm. 
To  prevent  passion  is  easier  than  to  calm  it. 
Damp  air  is  unwholesome. 

Guilt  often  casts  a  damp  over  our  sprightliest  hours. 
Soft  bodies  damp  the  sound  much  more  than  hard  ones* 
Much  money  has  been  expended. 
Of  him  to  whom  much  is  given,  much  will  be  required* 
It  is  much  better  to  give  than  to  receive. 
Still  water  runs  deep. 
He  laboured  to  still  the  tumult. 
Those  two  young  profligates  remain  still  in  the  wrong. 
They  wrong  themselves  as  well  as  their  friends. 

I  will  now  present  to  you  a  few  examples  in  poetry.  Parsing  ill 
poetry,  as  it  bnngs  into  requisition  a  higher  degree  of  menial  exer<» 
tion  than  parsing  in  prose,  will  be  foimd  a  more  delightful  and  protit- 
able  exercise.  In  this  kind  of  analysis,  in  order  to  come  at  the  mean- 
ing of  the  author,  you  will  find  It  necessary  to  transjwse  his  language, 
and  supply  what  is  understood  ;  and  then  you  will  have  the  literal 
meaning  in  prose. 

EXERCISES  IN  PAUSING. 

Apostrophe  to  Hope. — Campbell 

Eternal  Hope  !  when  yonder  spheres  sublime 

Pealed  their  hrst  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  time, 

Thy  joyous  youth  beg-'m : — but  not  lo  lade. — 

When  all  the  sister  planets  have  decoyed  5 

When  wrapt  in  flames  the  realms  of  ether  glow, 

And  Heaven's  last  thunder  shakes  the  world  below  ; 

Thoti,  undismay'd,  shall  o'er  the  ruins  smile. 

And  light  thy  torch  at  Nature's  funeral  pile  !  .  ,  ...^ 

_      .  Transposed.  .    '  ... ;  ^x,j^*«fe::0>i 

Eternal  Hope !  thy  joyous  youth  began  when  yonder  sublime  sphcret 
pealed  their  first  notes  to  sound  the  march  of  time:-— >but  it  began 
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not  to  fado.— Thou,  undisraaji'eH,  shall  smile  over  the  ruins,  when  ell 
the  bister  planets  shall  have  decayed  ;  and  ihou  ahalt  light  thy  torch 
at  Nature's  funeial  pile,  when  wrapt  in  flames,  the  realms  ot  ether 
glow,  and  Heaven's  last  thur.der  shakes  the  .vorld  below. 

Address  to  Adversity. — Gray. 
Daughter  of  heaven,  releu'iess  power, 
Thou  tamer  of  the  human  breast. 
Whose  iron  scourge,  and  tort'ringhonr, 
The  bad  aftright,  afflict  the  best ! 
The  gen'rous  spark  extinct  revive  ; 
Teach  me  to  love  and  to  forgive  . 
Ex'^ct  my  own  defects  to  scan  : 
What  oihera  Are  to  feel ;  and  know  myself  a  man. 

Transposed. 

Daughter  of  heaven,  relentless  powers  thou  tamer  of  tlio  human 
breast,  whose  iron  scourge  «"?nd  torturing  hour  affright  the  bad,  und 
afflict  the  best !  ilevive  thois  in  me  the  generous,  extinct  spark  ; 
and  teach  thou  me  to  love  ol»n»rs,  ^nd  to  forgive  them ;  and  teach 
thou  me  to  scan  my  own  defects  exac'iy,  orcndcally  :  and  teach  thou 
me  that  which  others  are  to  feel  •  ^nd  make  thou  me  to  know  my- 
self to  be  a  man. 

Adi^ress  to  the  Almighty. — Pope. 

What  conscience  dictates  tr  be  done, 

Or  warns  me  not  to  do, 
This  teach  me  mure   than  hell  to  shun» 

That  more  than  heav'n  pursue. 

Transposed. 

O  God,  teach  t^sou  me  to  pursue  that  (ihe  thing)  which  conscience 
dictates  to  be  don>\  mure  ard'^ntly  than  I  pursue  heaven  ;  and  teach 
thou  me  to  shun  thi^  (the  thing)  which  conscience  warns  me  not  to  . 
do,  more  cautiously  than  would  I  shun  hell. 

Tkials  of  Virtue. — Merrick. 

For  see,  ah  !  see,  while  yet  her  wJiys 

With  doubtful  step  I  tread, 
A  hostile  world  its  terrors  rise, 
,    Its  snares  delusive  spread. 
O  how  shall  J,  with  heart  prepared, 

Those  terrors  learn  to  meot  ? 
How,  from  the  thousand  snares  to  guard 

My  unexperienced  feet  ? 

Transposed.  , 

For  see  thou,  ah  !  see  thou  a  hostile  world  to  raise  its  terrors,  and 

see  thou  a  hostile  world  to  spread   its  delusive  snares,  while  I  yet 

tread  her  (virtue's)  ways  with  doubtful  steps. 
O  how  shall  I  learn  to  meet  those  terrors  with  a  prepared  heart  ? 

How  shall  I  learn  to  guard  my  unexperienced  feet  from  the  thousand 

snares  of  the  world  7  I 
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The  Morning  in  Summer. — Thompson. 

Short  is  the  doubtful  empire  of  the  night ; 
And'  8oon,  observant  of  approaching  day, 
The  meeii-eyed  morn  appears,  mother  of  dews, 
At  first,  faint  gleaming  in  the  dappled  east, 
'J'ill  far  o'er  ether  spreudtj  the  widening  glow, 
And  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face 
White  break  the  clouds  away. 

Transposed. 

The  doubtful  empire  of  the  night  is  short ;  and  the  meek-eyed 
morn  {which  is  the)  mother  of  dews,  observant  of  approaching  day, 
Koon  appears,  gleaming  faintly,  at  first,  in  the  dappled  east,  till  the 
widening  glow  spreads  far  over  ether,  and  the  white  clouds  break 
away  from  before  the  lustre  of  her  face. 

Nature  Bountiful. — Akenside. 

Nature's  care,  to  all  her  children  just, 

VViih  richest  treasures,  and  an  ample  state, 
Endows  at  large  whatever  happy  man 
Will  deign  to  use  them. 

Transposed. 

Nature's  care,  which  is  just  to  all  her  children,  largely  endows, 
with  richest  treasures  and  an  ample  state,  that  happy  man  who  will 
deign  to  use  them. 

Note.  What,  in  the  sreond  example,  is  a  comp.  rel.  The  antecedent 
part  is  gov.  by  teach  understood  ;  and  the  relative  part  by  to  feel  express- 
ed. To  shun  and  to  pursve,  in  the  third  example,  are  in  the  infinitive 
mood, gov.  by  /A«n,  according  to  a  Note  under  Rule  23.  Faint  and  from, 
in  the  fifth  example,  are  adverbs.  An  adverb,  in  poetry,  is  often  written 
in  the  form  of  an  ndjective.  Whatever,  in  the  last  sentence,  is  a  comp. 
pron.  and  its  equivalent  to  thatand  who.  Thatis  an  adj.  pron.  belonging 
to  "  man  ;"  who  is  nom.  to  "  will  deign  ;"  and  ever  is  excluded  from  the 
sentence  in  sense.  See  pnge  1  l.S.  Parse  these  examples  as  they  are 
transposed,  and  you  will  find  the  analysis  very  easy. 

ADDITIONAL  EXERCISES  IN  PARSING, 

Gold,    not  genuine  Wealth. 
Where,  thy  true  treasure  ?    Gold  says,  "  not  in  me  j" 
And,  "  not  in  me,"  the  Diamond.     Gold  is  poor. 

TRANSFOi'EP. 

Where  is  thy  true  treasure  ?     Gold  says,  "It  is  not  in  me  ;"  and 
the  Diamond  says,  "  It  is  not  in  me."    Gold  is  poor. 
Souf.ce  of  Friendship. — Dr.  Young. 
Lorenzo,  pride  repress  ;  nor  hope  to  find 

A  friend  but  what  has  found  a  friend  in  thee,      .,    ;    .<,/i 

Transposed.         .    ,  .  a  "    - 

Lorenzo,  repress  thou  pride  ;  nor  hope  thou  to  find  a  friend,  only 
In  him  who  has  already  found  a  friend  in  thee. 
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True  Greatness. — Pope. 

Who  noble  ends  by  noble  means  obtains, 
Or,  ftiilincr,  sruileH  in  exile  or  in  chains, 
Like  good  Aureiias  let  him  rei^n,  or  bleed 
Like  iSucrates,  that  man  is  great  indeed. 

Transposed. 

That  man  is  great  indeed,  let  him  to  reign  like  unto  good  Aurelius, 
or  let  him /o  bleed  like  unto  Socrates,  who  obtains  noble  ends  by 
noble  means  ;  or  that  man  is  great  indeed,  who,  failing  to  obtain  noble 
ends  by  noble  means,  smiles  in  exile  or  in  chains. 

Invocation. — Pollok. 

Eternal  Spirit !  God  of  truth  !  to  whom 
All  things  seem  as  they  are,  inspire  my  song ; 
My  eye  unscale  :  me  what  is  substance  teach ) 
And  shado  V  what,  while  I  of  things  to  come, 
As  past  rehearsing,  sing.    Me  thought  and  phrase 
Severely  sifting  out  the  whole  idea,  grant. 

Transposed. 

Eternal  Spirit !  God  of  Truth !  to  whom  all  things  seem  to  be  as 
they  really  are,  inspire  thou  my  song  ;  and  un  scale  thou  my  eyes  : 
teaeh  thou  to  me  the  thing  which  is  substance ;  and  teach  thou  to  me 
the  thing  which  is  shadow,  while  I  sing  of  things  which  are  to  come, 
83  one  sings  of  things  which  are  past  rehearsing.  Grant  thou  to  mo 
thouglu  and  phraseology  which  shall  severely  sift  out  the  wholeidea. 

The  Vovaoe  of  Life. 

How  few,  favoured  by  ev'ry  element, 
With  swelling  sails  make  good  the  promised  port, 
.v!  With  all  their  wishes  freighted  !     Yet  ev'en  these, 

Freighted  with  all  their  wishes,  soon  complain, 
Free  from  misfortune,  not  from  nature  free, 
They  still  are  men  ;  and  when  is  man  securd  ? 
As  fatal  time,  as  storm.     The  rush  of  years 
Beats  down  their  strength  ;  their  nnmberless  escapes 
In  ruin  end  :  and,  now,  their  proud  success, 
But  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow. 
What  pain,  to  quit  the^orld  just  made  their  own  ! 
Their  nests  so  deeply  downed  and  built  so  high  ! 
Too  low  they  build,  who  build  beneath  the  stars. 

Transposed. 

How  few  persons,  favoured  by  every  element,  safely  make  the 
promised  port  with  swelling  sails,  and  with  ail  their  wishes  freighted ! 
Yet  even  these  few  persons  who  do  safely  make  the  promised  poit 
with  all  theif  wishes  freighted,  soon  complain.  Though  they  are 
free  from  misfortune,  yet,  (though  and  yet,  corresponding  conjunc- 
tions, form  only  on^  connexion)  they  are  not  free  from  the  course  of 
liftture,  for  they  ^ill  are  men  ;  and  when  is  man  secure  ?  Time,  ia 
as  fatal  to  him*  as  a  storm  is  to  tlie  roariner.-«>The  rush  oi  years 
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beats  down  their  strength ;  (that  ts,  the  strength  of  these  few ;)  and 
their  numberleKs  escapes  ends  in  ruin;  and  then  iheir  proud  succesi 
only  plants  new  terrors  on  the  victor's  brow.  What  pain  it  ia  to 
them  to  quit  \he  world,  just  nn  they  have  made  it  to  be  their  own 
world  ;  when  their  nests  are  buiit  so  high,  and  when  they  are  downed 
«»o  deeply : — They  who  build  beneath  the  sUira,  build  too  iow  for  their 
own  H&iely. 


Reflections  on  a  Skull,— Lord  Btron, 

Remove  yon  sluill  from  out  the  scattered  heaps. 

Is  that  a  icmple,  where  a  God  may  dwell  ? 
Why,  ev'rj  the  worm  at  la^ts  disdains  her  shattered  cell  ? 

Ia)o\{  on  its  broken  arch,  its  ruined  wall, 

Its  chambers  desckte,  and  portals  foul; 

Yes,  this  was  on-je  nmbiiion's  airy  hall. 

The  dome  of  thou/Thi,  the  palace  of  the  soul.' 

Behold,  through  each  lack^lustr-e,  eyeless  hole. 

The  gay  rerpss  of  wisdom  and  of  wit, 

And  passion's  host,  that  never  brooked  control^ 

Can  all,  saint,  sage,  or  sophist  ever  wiit. 
People  this  lonely  tower,  this  tenement  refit  ? 

Transposed. 

Remove  thou  yonder  skull  out  from  the  scattered  heaps.  Is  that 
a  temple,  where  a  God  may  dwell  ?  Why,  even  the  worm  at  last 
disdains  .her  shattered  cell !  Look  thou  on  its  broken  arch,  and  look 
{Jnou  on  its  ruined  wall,  and  on  it^  desolate  chambers,  and  on  its  foul 
portals;— yes,  this  skull  was  once  ambition's  airy  hall ;  (it  was)  the 
dome  of  tiiought,  the  pftluce  of  the  soul.  Behold  thou,  thorough  each 
lack'lustre,  eyeless  hole,  the  guy  recess  of  wisHcm  and  of  wit,  and 
passion's  host,  which  never  brooked  control.  CuD  ail  the  worka 
which  saints,  or  sagee,  or  sophists  iiave  ever  written,  repeopie  this 
lonely  tower,  or  can  they  relit  tljis  tenement  ?  - 

For  your  future  exercisrs  in  parsitig,  you  may  select  pieces  from 
the  English  Reader,  or  any  otlier  grammatical  work.  I  have  already- 
hinted,  thai  parsing  in  jioetry,  as  it  brings  more  immediately  into  re- 
quisition the  reasoning  faculties,  than  {Mtrsing  in  prose,  will  neccssa- 
rily  tend  more  rapidly  to  facilitate  your  progress  :  therefore  it  is  advi*' 
sable  that  your  future  exercises  in  this  way,  be  chiefly  confined  to  the 
flnalyeis  of  poetry.  Previous  to  your  attempting  to  parse  a  piece  of 
poetry,  you  ought  always  to  transpose  it,  in  a  manner  similiar  to  ihe 
examples  just  presented  ;  and  then  it  can  be  as  easily  analyzed  as 
pi'ose.  '     .  ;;  -  .  „;,4i  ,  ^;, 

Before  you  proceed  to  correct  the  following  exercises  in  false 
eyniaK,  you  may  turn  back  and  read  over  the  whole  thirteen  lectures, 
unless  vou  haye  subject  matter  already  stored  in  your  mind. 
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OF  DERIVATION, 

At  the  commoncemcnl  of  l^cturo  II.  I  informed  you  llmt  Elvmo- 
logy  treats  3dly.  of  derivauoii.  This  branch  of  fliymology,  impor- 
tant as  it  is,  cannot  bo  very  e.xtenMJveiy  treated  in  on  elemenmry 
work  on  grammar.  In  the  course  of  the  procedinfj  lectures,  it  haa 
been  frequently  ujjitated  ;aiid  mow  I  shall  ofTor  a  few  more  remark^i, 
which  will  doubtltfSd  he  uKt^fnl.  in  illnatraiiug  somQ  of  iho  various 
methods  in  which  one  word  is  derived  from  another.  Before  you 
proceed,  however,  plsaso  to  turn  back  and  rrnd  a^ain  what  is  advan^i 
ced  on  this  subject  on  pn'rc  27,  and  in  the  i*HJLosoPHiCAL  Notes, 

.  1.  Nouns  are  derived  from  verbs. 

|K'  2.  Verbs  are  derived  fronti  noun:$,  adjectives,  ami  sometimes  from 

adverbs. 

3.  Adjectives  are  droived  from  nouns. 

4.  Nouns  are  derived  from  adjectives.  '' ' 
6.  Adverbs  are  derived  from  adjectives. 

1.  Nouns  are  derived  from  verb-*;  as,  from  "to  love,"  comes 
"  lover ;"  from  "  to  visit,  visiter  ;'*  from  "  to  survive,  surviver,"  &,c. 

In  the  following  instances,  and  many  others,  it  is  dillicult  to  deter* 
mine  whether  the  verb  was  deduced  from  the  noun,  or  the  noun  from 
the  verb,  viz.  "  Ijove,  to  love  ;  hate,  to  bate ;  fear,  to  fear ;  sleep,  lo 
sleep :  walk,  to  walk  ;,  ridO;  to  ride ;  act,  to  act,"  &c. 

2.  Verbs  are  derived  fron  nouns,  adjectives,  and  sometimes  from 
adverbs;  as,  from  the  noun  salt,  comes  "  to  salt ;''  from  the  adjective 
warm,  "to  warm;"  and  from  the  tLdverb  forward  "to  forward." 
Sometimes  thsy  are  formed  by  lengtbcning  the  vowel,  or  8oftenin>,' 
the  consonant ;  as,  from  •'  j^rass,  to  graze  ;"  sometimes  by  adding  en  ; 
as,  from  "  length,  to  lengthen  ;"  especially  to  adjectives ;  as,  form 
*'  short,  to  shorten  ;  'vijuhi,  to  brigiuen." 

"'  '6  Adioctives  are  derived  from  nouns  in  the  following  manner  ;  ad- 
jectivea  denoting  ploniy  are  derived  from  nouns  by  adding  y;  as, 
from  "  Health,  healthy  ;  wealth,  wealthy  ;  might,  mighty,'*  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  the  matter  out  of  which  any  thing  is  made,  are 
.  derived  from  nojjns  by  adding  en ;  as,  from  "  tJak,  oaken ;  wood, 
wooden  ;  wool,  woollen,"  &^c. 

Adjectives  denoting  abundance  are  derived  from  nouns  by  addiug 
fal;  0,3,  from  "  Joy,  joyful ;  sin,  sinful ;  fruit,  Jruitful,"  &c. 

Adjectives  denoting  p.lcn'y,  but  with  some  kind  of  diminution,  are 
derived  from  nouns  by  adding  aomf. ;  as,  from  "  Light,  lightsome  ; 
trouble,  troublesome  ;  toil,  toilsome,"  &lc. 

*■  Adjectives  denoting  want  are  derived  from  nouns  by  addini?  les&i 
as,  from  '•  Worth,  worthl(3ss  ;"  from  "  case,  careless  :  joy,  joyless," 
iStc. 

Adjectives  denoting  likeless  are  deriv<^d  from  nouns  by  adding  ly^  i 
M,  ifro£ft'*i(CaD,  ra^nlyi  earth,  earthly;  cuurtj  CQurlly,"  <S^c., 
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Some  idjoctives  are  derived  from  other  adj  Ives,  or  form  nouns 
by  adding  ish  to  tliein;  whicjj  termination  when  added  to  adjectives, 
imports  diminution,  or  lossenin^f  the  quality  ;  as*,"  White,  whiiiah  ; 
i.  e.  someu^hat  white.  When  added  to  nctunf*,  it  sijinifiea  himilitudo 
or  tendency  to  a  character  ;  aa,  •'  Cijild,  ciiildi.-sli;  tliief,  thievish." 

Some  adjectives  are  formed  from  nouns  or  verbs  by  adding  the 
termiiintioii  able ;  and  those  adjectives  signify  capacity ;  as,  "  Answer, 
answerable  ;  to  chan^^r ,  cijun;,'eable." 

4.  Nouns  are  derived  Irom  adjectives,  sometimes  by  adding  the 
termination  Jiess;  as,  "  White,  wliitene^s  ;  swift,  swifincHs  ;"  some- 
times by  adding:  i^i  or,  t,  and  maiiinnr  a  small  change  in  some  of  the 
letters  ;  as,  "  Lon^j,  length  ;  high,  height." 

6.  Adverbs  of  quality  are  derived  from  adjectives,  by  adding  ly,  or 
changing  le  into  tj/ ;  nnd  denote  the  sama  quality  as  tlje  adje.ives 
from  which  they  are  dorived;  as,  trom  "base,"  comes  "basely;', 
from  "  slow,  slowly  ;  from  "  able,  ably." 

There  are  so  many  other  ways  of  deriving  words  from  one  another, 
that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  enumerate 
them.  The  primitive  words  of  every  language  are  very  few  ;  the 
derivations  form  much  the  greater  number.  A  lew  more  instances 
only  can  bo  given  hero.  • 

Some  nouns  are  derived  from  other  nouns,  by  adding  the  termina- 
tions hood  or  head,  ship,  cry,  icic,  ric,  dom,  ian,  ment,  and  age. 

Nouns  ending  in  hood  nr  head  are  such  as  signify  character  or, 
qualities;  as,  "  Manhood,  knighthood,  falsehood,"  &.c. 

Nouns  ending  in  ship,nre  those  that  signify  office,  employment, 
state,  or  condition  ;  as,  "  Lordship,  stcwardsshin,  partnership,"  &.c. 
Some  nouns  ending  \nship  are  derived  from  adjectives  ;  as,"  Hard, 
hardsliip,"  &,c. 

Noims  which  end  in  ery,  signify  action  or  habif ;  as, "  Slavery,  fool- 
ery, prudery,"  &.c.  Some  nouns  of  thin  .sort  come  irom  adjectives  ; 
as, "Brave,  bravery,"  &c." 

Nouns  ending  in  wic,  ric,  and  doin,  denote  dominion,  jurisdiction 
or  condition  ;  as,  "  Bailiwic,  bishopric,  kingdom,  dukedom,  freedom/ 
&c. 

Nouns  which  end  in  ian,  are  those  that  signify  profession  ;  as, 
"  Physician,  musician,"  ifco.  Those  that  end  in  ment  and  age,  com** 
generally  form  the  tVench,  nnd  commonly  signify  the  act  or  habit  ; 
as,  "  Commandment."  "  usno'e," 

Some  nouns  ending  in  ard,  are  derived  from  verbs  or  adjectives 
and  denote  character  or  habit ;  as,  Drunk,  drunkard  ;  dote,  dotard." 

Some  nouns  have  the  form  of  diminutives  ;  but  these  are  not  many 
They  are  formed  by  iidiliug  to  the  terminations  Idn,  ling,  ing,ock,  eh 
and  the  like  ;  as,  "  Lamb,  itsmbkin  ;  goose,  gosling ;  duck,  ducklingj 
hill,  hillock  ;  cock,  cockerel.''  ^q^ 
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OF  PREPOSITIONS  USRD  AS  PREFIXES. 

I  Hhall  conclndo  thU  looture  by  proaenting  and  explaininsv  a  list  of 
Latin  and  Greelc  prnpotiiiionH  which  are  exten>iively  uHed  in  ('infflinh 
as  prefixes.  Uy  carefully  Mtiidying  thnir  slgnifieation,  you  will  bo 
botter  qualified  to  understand  the  inoanincf  of  those  words  into  tho 
composition  ol'  which  thoy  enter,  and  of  which  they  form  a  material 
part. 

I.  LATIN  PREFIXES. 

A,  ah,  alts, — signify  from  or  away  ;  as,  a-vert,  to  turn  from ;  ah-jeci 
to  throw  away  ;  ah'Stract,  to  draw  away. 

Ad — to  or  at ;  as,  ad-here,  to  stick  to ;  ad'tnire,  to  wonder  at. 

Ante — means  before  ;  as  ante-cedent,  going  before. 

Circum — signifies  round,  about ;  as,  circum-navigate,  to  sail  round. 

Con,  com,  co,  col — together ;  as,  con-join,  to  join  together ;  com' 
press,  to  press  together;  co-operaU,  to  work  together,  coWwjJse,  to 
full  together. 

Contra — agninst ;  os,  contra-diet,  to  speak  against. 

De — from,  down  ;  as,  de-duct,  to  take  from;  de^scend,  to  go  down. 

Di,  dis — asunder,  owuy,  as,  di-lacerate,  to  tear  asunder ;  dis-mias, 
•  to  8end  away. 

JS,  «/,  ear— out ;  as,  e;;'«c<,  to  throw  out ;  ef-Jlux,  to  flow  out;  ex- 
clude, to  tthut  out. 

Extra — beyond,  as,  extra-ordindry.  beyond  what  is  ordinary. 

In,  im,  il,  ir — (tn  Gothic,  inna,  a  cave  or  cell ;)  as,  infuse,  to 
pour  in.  These  prefixes,  when  incorporated  with  adjectives  or  nouns, 
commonly  reverse  in  their  meaning ;  a.«,  in-sufficient,  im-polite,  il-legi- 
timate,  ir- reverence,  irresolute. 

Inter — between ;  as,  inter-pose,  to  put  het«'een. 

Intro — within,  into ;  as,  intro-vert,  to  turn  within ;  intro-duce,  to 
lean  into. 

Op,  ob — denote  opposition ;  as,  ob-ject,  to  bring  against ;  op-pugn, 
to  oppose. 

Per — through,  by  ;  as,  per-ambuiate,  to  walk  through ;  per'kaps, 
by  haps. 

Post — after;  as,  post-script,  vfiAtten  after;  post-fix,  placed  after. 

Prat,  pre— before ;  as,  prefix,  to  fix  before. 

Pro —  for,  forth,  forward  ;  as,  pronoun,  for  a  noun ;  pro-tend,  to 
Btretch  forth  ;  pnt-ject,  to  shoot  forward. 

Prater — pwst,  beyond  ;  as,  preter-perfect,  pastperfect ;  preter-natU' 
ral,  beyond  tlie  course  of  nature. 

Re — again  or  back  ;  as,  re-peruse^  to  peruse  again ;  re-trace,  to 
trace  back.  ^;  i 

Retro — backwards ;  as,  retrospective^  looking  backwards^    ^ 

Si;— aside,  apart ;  as,  se-dtice,  to  draw  aiide. 
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5fu6— nnder ;  as,  subscribe,  to  write  under,  or  sub-sign. 

Subter — under;  a»,  sui/er^uow.t,  flowing  under. 

Super — abovo  or  over ;  as,  super-acrihet  to  write  above ;  super-vise^ 
to  overlook. 

7Van.t — over,  beyond,  from  one  place  to  another;  as,  ** trans-port ^ 
to  carry  over ;  irans-frresSj  lu  pasH  beyond. 

II.  GRBEK  PREFIXES. 

A— signifies  privation ;  an,  a-nonymous,  without  name. 

ilm;)/it— both  or  two;  as,  aw/>/ii-6wus,  partaking  of  both  or  two 
natures. 

An/t— against ;  as,  anti-masonry,  against  masonry. 

Dia — through  ;  as,  dia-meler,  line  passing  through  a  circle. 

Hyper — over;  as, /iy;?er-cn7jcaZ, over  or  too  critical. 

Hypo — under,  implying  concealment  or  disguise  ;  as,  hypo-crite^ 
one  dissembling  his  real  character. 

Meta — denotes  change,  or  transmutation;  as,  meta-morplwse,  to 
change  the  shape. 

Para — contrary  or  against;  as,  para-dox,  a  thing  contrary  to  re- 
ceived opinion. 

Peri — roundabout;  as,  peri-phrasis,  circumlocution. 

Syn,  syL  ttym — together ;  as,  syn-tax,  n  placing  together ;  syn-nd, 
a  meeting  of  coming  together ;  syL-lible,  that  portion  of  a  word  which 
is  taken  t9^ether;  sym-pathy,  felluw*feeling,  or  fesiing  together. 
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RECAPITULATION  OF 

THE  RULES  OF  SYNTAX, 

With  Additional  Exereises  in  False  Syntax. 


The  tiiird  part  of  Grammar  is  Syntax,  which  treats  of 
the  agreement  and  government  of  words,  and  of  their 
proper  arrangement  in  a  sentence. 

Syntax  consists  of  two  parts,  Concord  and  Govern- 
ment 

Concord  is  the  agreement  which  one  word  has  with 
another,  in  gender,  person,  number,  or  case. 

For  the  illustration  of  agreement  and  govcrment,  see  pages  62, 
and  53. 
y:'  For  the  definition  of  n  sentence,  and  the  transposition  of  its  words 

jT  and  members,  sec  pages  119,  124,  128,  and  167. 

The  principal  parts  of  a  simple  sentence  are  the  nom- 
inative or  subject,  the  verb  or  attribute,  or  word  that 
makes  the  affirmation,  and  the  object,  or  thing  affected  by 
the  action  of  the  verb ;  as,  "  A  wise  man  governs  his 
passions."  In  this  sentence,  man  is  the  subject ;  governs 
the  attribute  :  and  passions  the  object. 

A  Phrase  is  two  or  more  words  rightly  put  together, 
iDaking  sometimes  a  part  of  a  sentence,  and  sometimes  a 
whole  sentence. 

Mllipsis  is  the  omission  of  some  word  or  words,  in 
order  to  avoid  disagreeable  or  unnecessary  repetitions, 
and  to  express  our  ideas   concisely,   and  with  strength 

and  elegance. 

In  this  '/ecapitulation  of  tho  rules,  Syntax  is  presented  in  a  con- 
densed 'orm,  muiiy  of  the  essential  Notes  being  omitted.  This  is  a 
necessary  <'onsequence  of  my  general  plan,  in  which  Etymology  and 
Syntax,  you  know,  arc  blended.  Hence,  to  acquire  a  completo 
knowhdge  of  Syntax  l:om  this  work,  you  must  look  overihe  wliolo. 

\ou  may  now  proceed  and  parse  the  following  additional  exerci-es 
in  false  ISyntax;  and,  as  you  analyze,  endeavor  to  correct  all  theer- 
rora  without  looking  at  the  Key.    ll,  in  correcting  ihebe  example^') 
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you  should  be  at  a  loss  in  assigning  the  reasons  why  the  construc- 
tions are  erroneous,  you  can  refer  lo  the  manner  adopted  in  the  tore- 
going  pages. 

RULE    t. 

The  article  a  or  an  agrees  with  nouns  in  the  singular 
number  only,  individually  or  collectively  ;  as,  -4.  star,  an 
eagle,  a  score,  a  thousand." 

RULE  tr. 

The  dciinite  article  the  belongs  to  nouns  in  the  singu* 

lar  ov  plural  number ;  as,  "  The  star,  the  stars ;  the  hat, 

the  hats." 

Note  1.  A  nice  distinction  in  the  meaning  is  sometimes  effected 
by  the  use  or  omission  of  the  article  a.  If  I  say,  "  He  behaved  with 
a  little  reverence,"  my  meaning  is  positive.  But  if  1  say,  "  He  be* 
liaved  with  little  reverence,"  my  meaning  is  negative.  By  the  for- 
mer, I  rather  praise  a  person  ;  by  the  latter,  1  dispraise  him.  When 
I  say,  "There  were  few  men  with  him,"  I  speak  diminutively,  and 
mean  to  represent  them  as  inconsiderable ;  whereas,,  when  1  say, 
"  Tiiere  were  a  few  men  with  him,"  I  evidently  intend  to  make  the 
most  of  them. 

2.  The  indefinite  article  sometimes  has  the  meaning  of  every  or 
each ;  as,  "  They  cost  five  shillings  a  dozen ;  tiiat  is,  '  every  dozen.' 

*'  A  man  he  was  to  all  the  country  dpnr. 

"  And  passing  rich  with  forty  pounds  «  year !" 

that  is,  '  every  year.' 

3.  When  several  adjectives  are  connected,  and  express  the  various 
qualities  of  things  individually  different,  though  alike  in  name,  the 
nrticle  should  be  repeated;  but  when  the  qnnlilies  all  belong  to  the 
same  thing  or  things,  the  article  should  not  be  repeated.  "  A  black 
and  a  white  calf,"  signifies,  A  bhick  calf,  and  a  while caZ/";  but  "  A 
black  and  white  calf,"  describes  the  two  colours  of  one  calf. 

RULE   ill. 

The  nominative  ca^e  governs  the  verb  ;  as,  "  /learn, 
thou  learnest,  he  learns,  they  leaiii." 

RULE   IV. 

The  verb  must  agree  with  its  nominative  in  number 
and  person ;  as  "  The  bird  sings,  the  birds  sing,  thou 
singesti^ 

Note  1.    Evexy  verb  when  it  is  not  in  the  infinitive  mood,  must 
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have  a  riominativei  expressed  or  implied;  aa,  "Awake,  arise;"  tliat 
is,  Awake  ye;  arise  ye. 

2.  When  a  verb  comes  between  two  nouns,  either  of  which  may 
bo  considered  as  the  subjt'cl  of  the  affirmation,  it  must  agree  \vith 
that  which  is  more  naturally  its  subject ;  as,  '*  The  wages  of  sin  is 
death  ;  His  neat  leas  locusts  and  wild  lionoy  ;''  "  His  pavilion  were 
dark  waters  and  thick  clouds." 

EXAMPLES  OF  FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Freq'iciit  \3ommission  of  sin  harden  men  in  it. 
Great  pains  has  been  token  to  reconcile  the  parties. 
So  much  both  of  ability  and  merit,  are  seldom  found. 
The  sincere  ia  always  esteemed. 
Not  one  of  them  are  happy. 

What  avails  the  best  sentiments,  if  people  do  not  live  suitably  to 
them? 

J)isappointments  sinks  the  heart  of  man ;  but  the  renewal  of  hope 
give  consolation. 

The  variety  of  the  productions  of  genius,  like  that  of  the  operationa 
of  nature,  are  without  limit. 

A  variety  of  blessings  have  been  conferred  upon  us; 

Thou  cannot  heal  him,  it  is  true,  but  thou  may  do  something  tc 
relieve  him. 

In  piety  and  virtue  consists  the  happiness  of  man. 

O  thou,  my  voice  inspire, 

Who  touched  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire. 

Noiel.  Will  martial  flames  forever  fire  thy  mind, 
And  never,  never  be  to  heaven  resigned  ? 

He  was  a  man  whose  inclinations  led  him  to  be  corrupt,  and  had 
great  abilities  to  manage  the  business. 

Note  2.  The  crov^'n  of  virtue  is  peace  and  honour. 
His  chi^f  occupation  and  enjoyment  were  coi  troversy, 

RULE    Vi 

When  an  address  is  inade,  the  noun  or  pronoun  ad- 
dressed is  put  in  the  nominative  case  independent;  as, 
"  Plato,  thou  reas<^iest  well ;  "  Do,  Trim,  said  my  uncle 
Tobv." 

Note  1.  A  noun  is  independent  when  it  has  no  verb  to  agree 
with  it. 

2.  Interjections  require  the  objective  case  of  a  pronoun  of  ihe  first 
person  after  them,  but  tlie  iKTiinative  of  a  noun  or  pronoun  of  the 
second  or  third  pernoa  ;  as,  "Ah!  me;  Oh!  thou;  O!  virtue.^' 

RULE    VL 

^^    A  noun  or  pronoun  placed  before  a  participle,  and 
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being  independent  of  the  rest  of  the  sentence,  is  in  the 

nominative  case   absolute;    as,  ''Shame  being  lost,  all 

virtue  is  lost ;"  «•  The  sun  being  risen^  we  travelled  on." 

Note.  Every  nominative  case,  except  the  case  absohue  anil  inde- 
pendent, should  belong  to  some  verb  expressed  or  understood  j  as^ 
"To  whom  thu3  Adam;"  ihat  is,  spoke. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Him  Destroyed, 
Or  won  to  what  may  work  his  utter  loss, 
All  this  will  follow  soon.  "^ 

Note. — Two  substantives,  when  they  come  together,  and  do  not 
signify  the  same  thing,  the  former  must  be  in  the  genitive  case. 

Virtue,  however  it  may  be  neglected  for  a  time,  men  are  so  consti" 
tuted  as  ultimately  to  acknowledge  and  respect  genuine  merit. 

RULE   VII. 

Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  and  pronouns,  signify- 
ing the  same  thing,  are  put,  by  apposition,  in  the  same 
case;  as,  ''Paul  the  apostle;''  Juram  the  king ;  Solo-^ 
vion^  the  son  of  David,  king  of  Israel,  wrote  many  pro- 
verbs." 

Note.  A  noun  issomolimosput  in  apposition  with  a  isontence;  as. 
"The  aheriff  has  just  seized  and  sold  his  valuable  library— (jr/.n;fc 
(/•a.f)  a  misfortune  that  greaily  depresaed  him.'* 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

We  oujjljt  to  love  God,  he  w.ho  created  and  su^taiuvH  all  ihihgi? 

The  pronoun  he  in  tlii-*  sentence  is  improperly  used  in  the  nomi- 
native case.  Ti  is  the  object  oi'  ilie  action  of  the  trnnsilivp  verb ''love,'* 
and  put  by  apposition  with  '*  God  ;'  liiert^fore  it  hliouhl  be  the  objec- 
tive case,  him,  according  to  Rule  7.  (Repeat  the  Rule,  i*  J  correct 
the  following.) 

i  saw  Juliet  and  her  brother,  they  that  yoti  visited. 
They  slew  Varus,  he  that  was  mentioiied  belore. 
It  was  John,  hiin  who  preached  repentance. 

Adams  and  Jefferson,  them  who  died  on  the  fourth  of  July,  1826* 
were  both  signers  and  the  firm  supporters  of  the  Deelnraiion  of  In' 
d' pendence. 

Augustus  the' Roman  emperor,  him  who ancceeded  Julius  C8Bbar< 
is  variously  described  by  historians. 

RULE    VIIl. 

Two  or  more  noims,  or  nouns  and  pronouns,  in  the 
singular  numbefj  connected  by  copulative  conjunctions, 
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must  have   verbs,   nouns,  and  pronouns,  agreeing  with 

them  in  the  plural :  as,  "  Socrates  and  Plato  wei^e  wise  ; 

they  were  eminent  philosophers'' 

Note  1.  When  eac^  or  euery  relates  to  two  or  more  nominatives 
ill  the  singular,  nlthough  connected  by  a  copulative,  the  verb  must 
a^ree  with  each  of  them  in  the  singular  ;  as,  ^^'Every  leaf,  andevery 
twig,  and  every  drop  of  water,  teems  with  Hie." 

9.  When  the  singular  nominative  of  a  complex  sentence  has  ano« 
ther  noun  joined  to  it  with  a  preposition,  it  is  customary  to  put  the 
verb  and  pronoun  agreeing  with  it  in  the  singular  ;  as,  '*  Prosperity, 
with  humility,  renders  its  possessor  truly  amiable  ;  "  The  General, 
also,  in  conjunction  with  the  officers,  has  applied  for  redress." 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Coffee  and  sugar  grows  in  ths  West  Indies :  It  is  exported  in  larga 
quantities. 

Two  singular  nouns  coupled  together,  form  a  plural  ides.  The 
verb  grows  is  improper,  because  it  expresses  the  action  of  both  its 
nominatives,  "coffee  and  sugar,"  which  two  nominatives  are  connect- 
ed by  tiie  copulative  conj  inciion^  and ;  therefore,  the  verb  should  be 
plural,^rou>;  and  then  it  would  agree  with  coffee  and  sugar,  accord- 
ing to  Rule  8.  (Repeat  the  Rule.)  The  pronoun  t<,  as  it  represents 
both  the  nouns,  "coffee  and  sugar,"  ouglit  also  to  be  plural,  they, 
Bgreeably  to  Rule  8.  The  sentence  should  be  written  thus,  "  Coffee 
and  swg&r  grow  in  the  West  Indies :  they  are  exported  inlair^  quan- 
tities." 

Time  and  tide  waits  for  no  man. 

Paiience  and  diligence,  like  fviih,  remove?  mountains. 

Life  and  health  is  both  uncertain. 

W^isdom,  virtue,  happiness,  dwells  with  the  golden  mediocrity. 

'I'hf  planetary  system,  boundless  mce.  and  t!ie  immense  ocean, 
afiVcts  ill*-'  mind  vviih  sen-sations  ot  asionistunent. 

What  signifies  the  counsel  and  care  of  pieceptors,  when  you  think 
ynn  have  no  need  of  assistance  ? 

Their  love,  and  their  hatred,  and  their  envy,  is  now  perished. 

Why  is  whiteness  and  coHn*»3s  in  huow  ? 

Obey  the  conunandmentsof  thy  fat^ter,  and  the  law  of  thy  mother  . 
bind  it  continually  upon  thy  heart. 

Pride  and  vanity  ajwuys  reiKier  hh  possessor  despicable  in  the  eyes 
of  the  iudiciouH. 

There  is  error  and  discrepance  in  the  schemes  of  the  orthoepisls, 
which  shows  the  impossibility  of  carrying  tliem  into  effect. 

EXAMPLES  FOR  THE  NOTE. 

Every  rijan,  woman,  and  child  were  numbered. 

Not  proper ;  for  al'liough  and  couples  u^uifs  together  so  as  to  pre- 
sent ti>G  whole  if'  one  viow,  yet  ever^  ium  t  e<jnirary  effect :  it  distri- 
butes them,  and  bringb  |D&h  ieparaM/  M»d  singly  under  consiuera- 
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tion.     H'ere  numbered  is  therefore  improper.    It  should  be,  "  was 
numbered,"  in  the  singular,  according  to  the  Note.     (Repeat  it.) 

When  benignity  and  gentleness  reign  in  our  breasts,  every  person 
and  every  occurrence  are  beheld  in  the  most  favourable  light. 

RULE   IX. 

Two  or  more  nouns,  or  nouns  and  pronouns,  in  tho 

singular  number,  connected  by  disjunctive  conjunctions, 

must  have   verbs,  nouns,  and   pronouns,   agreeing  with 

them  in  the  singular  ;  as,  "Neither  John  nor  James  has 

learned  his  lesson." 

Note  1.  When  singular  pronouns,  or  a  noun  and  pronoun,  of  dif- 
ferent persons,  are  disjunctively  connected,  the  verb  must  agree,  in 
person,  with  that  wi  ich  is  placed  nearest  to  it;  as,  "  Thou  or  I  arti 
in  fault ;  I  or  thou  art  to  blame ;  i,  or  thou,  or  he,  ts  the  author  of  it.''  . 
But  it  would  be  better  to  say,  "Either  lam  to  blatne  or  thou  art,"  &c. 

2.  When  a  disjunctive  occurs  between  a  singular  noun  or  pro- 
noun and  a  plural  one,  the  verb  must  agree  with  the  plural  noun 
or  pKftioun,  which  should  generally  be  piaeed  next  to  the  verb ;  as, 
" Neither  poverty  nor  riches  were  injurious  to  him;"  "  I  or  they 
were  offended  by  it." 

Constructions  like  these  ought  generally  to  be  avoided. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Ignorance  or  negligence  have  caused  this  mistake. 

The  verb,  have  caused,  in  this  sentence,  is  improperly  used  in  the 
plural,  because  it  expresses  the  action,  not  of  both,  but  of  either  the 
one  or  the  other  of  its  nominatives ;  therefore  it  should  be  in  the 
singular, /las  caused;  and  then  it  would  agree  with  "ignorance  or 
negligence,"  agreeably  to  Rule  9.     (Repeat  the  Rule.) 

A  circle  or  a  square  are  the  same  in  idea. 

Neither  whiteness  nor  redness  are  in  the  porphyry. 

Neither  of  thpm  are  remarkable  for  precision  > 

Man  is  not  such  a  machine   as  a  clock  or  a  watch,  which  move  , 
merely  as  they  are  moved.  . 

When  sickness,  infirmity,  or  reverse  of  fortune,  affect  us,  the  sin- 
cerity of  friendship  is  proved. 

Man's  happiness  or  misery  are,  in  a  great  measure,  put  into  his 
own  hands. 

Despise  no  infirmity  of  mind  or  body,  nor  any  condition  of  life,  for 
they  may  be  thine  own  lor. 

The  prince,  8»  well  as  t^ie  people,  were  blameworthy. 

BULE   X. 

A  collective  noun  or  noun  of  multitude,  conveying 
nnily  of  idea,  generally  has  a  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing 
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with  it  in  the  singular  ;  as,  "The  meeting  was  large,  and 
it  held  three  hours."  ^ 

NoTi.  Rules  10,  and  II,  are  limited  in  their  application    See  page  50. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

The  nation  are  powerful. 
The  fleet  were  seen  sailing  up  the  channel. 
The  church  have  no  power  to  inflict  corporeal  punishment. 
The  flock,  and  not  the  fleece,  are,  or  ought  to  be,  the  objects  of  the 
shepherd's  care. 
That  nation  was  once  powerful ;  but  now  they  are  feeble. 

RULE  XI. 

A  noun  of  multitude,  conveying  plurality  of  idea, 
must  *.ava  :\  verb  or  pronoun  agreeing  with  it  in  thep/w- 
rali  ^s,  "The  cottTiaV  u)ere  divided  in /Aeir  sentiments. 
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FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Bly  pec^  \i   r  itn  not  consider.  41^ 

The  muhiiuiie  eagerly  pursues  pleasure  as  itti  chief  good. 

The  committee  was  divided  in  its  sentiments,  and  it  has  referred 

the  business  to  the  general  meeting. 

\   The  people  rejoices  in  that  which  should  give  it  sorrow. 

AULE  XIT. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  in  the  possessive  case,  is  governed 
by  the  noun  it  possesses  ;  a5,  "  Man*s  ha[>piness ;"  Its 
value  is  great." 

Note  i.  When  the  possessor  is  described  by  circumlocution,  the 
poEtessive  sign  shoHd  generally  be  applied  to  the  last  term  only  ; 
as,  *^The  duke  of  Bri^ewater^s  canal ;  The  bishop  of  Landqff^s  ex- 
cellent book ;  The  captain  of  theguarcTs  house.  This  usage,  how- 
ever, ought  generally  to  be  avoit'  ;d.  ?*he  words  do  not  literally 
convey  the  ideas  intended.  Wha»  nonsense  to  say,  "  This  is  the 
governor  of  Ohio's  house  i" 

3.  When  nouns  in  the  possessive  tnse  are  in  apoosition,  awl  fol- 
low each  other  in  quick  succession,  the  possessive  sijrn  is  generally 
annexed  to  the  last  only;  as  "For  David  my  servanfs  sake  ;  John 
the  BaftisVs  head  ;  The  canal  was  built  iu  conbequence  uf  De  Wiu 
Clinton  the  governor'* s  advice." 

But  when  a  jaase  is  prr^per,  and  the  governing  noun  nut  exDrcs8ed> 
the  sign  should  be  applied  to  the  first  |.  Hses^ive  only,  anc  under- 
stood  to  the  teA;  aa  H  reside  at  Lord  Stormunt^Sy  my  old  patron  and 
henefactor" 

I.  /<s,  the  pMseasivecftse  of  i(,  is  often  ituproperly  used  for  *a«»or* 
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it  is ;  as, '  Its  my  book ;  lis  his,"  &c. ;  instead  of,  "  It  is  my  book  ; 
or,  "  '7w  my  book ;  II  is  bis ;  or  *Tis  his." 

4.  Participles  frequntly  g-overn  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  Pos- 
8essive  case ;  as,  "  In  case  of  h'xn  majesly^s  dying  without  issue,  &c.; 
Upon  God's  having  ended  &\\  his  works,  &c.;  i  remember  its  being 
reckoned  a  great  exploit;  At  my  cominw  in  he  said,"  &c.  But  in 
such  instances,  the  participle  with  its  adjuncts  may  be  considered  a 
substantive  phrase,  according  to  Note  2,  Rule  28. 

6.  Phrases  like  these, "  A  work  of  Washington  Irving^s ;  A  bro- 
ther of  Joseph's ;  A  friend  of  mine;  A  neinrhbour  of  yrmrs"  do  not, 
as  some  have  supposed,  each  contain  a  double  possessive,  or  two 
possessive  cases,  but  they  may  be  thus  construe  i :  '*  A  work  of  (out 
oJ\  or,  among  the  number  of]  Washington  IrHng's  works ;  that  is,  Ono 
of  the  works  of  Washington  Irving ;  One  of  the  brothers  of  Joseph ; 
One  friend  of  my  friends;  One  neighbour  of  your  neighbours.'^ 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Homers  works  are  much  admired. 

Nevertheless,  Asa,  his  heart  was  not  perfect  with  the  Lord. 

James  Hart,  his  book,  bought  August  17,  1829. 

Note  1 .  It  was  tlie  men's  women's  and  children's  lot  to  suffer 
great  calamities. 

This  is  Peter's,  John's,  and  Andrew's  occupation. 
.   Note  2.  This  is  Caropell's,  the  poet's  production. 

The  silk  was  purchased  at  Brown's,the  mercer's  and  haberdasher's. 

Note  4.  Much  will  depend  on  the  pupil  composing  frequently. 

Much  depends  on  this  rule  being  observed. 

1'he  measure  failed  in  consequence  of  the  president  neglecting  to 
lay  it  before  the  council. 

RULE  xni. 

Personal  pronouns   nriust   agree    with  tl»w   nouns   lor 

which  they  stand,   in  gender  and  number;   as,  "John 

writes,  and  he  will  soon  write  well  "  - 

Note.  You,  Uioujih  frequently  employed  to  represent  a  singular 
noun,  is  always  plural  inform;  therefore  the  verb  connected  with  it 
(should  be  plural :  as,  "  My  friend,  you  were  mitslaken."  See  page 
99  and  100. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Eve»'y  man  will  be  rewarded  according  to  their  works. 

Incorrect,  because  the  pronoun  their  does  not  ngree  in  gender  or 
nuuiber  with  the  isuun  "man,''  for  which  h  stands;  consequently 
Rule  13,  is  violated.  Their  should  be  his;  and  then  the  pronoun 
would  be  of  the  masculine  gender,  sinjiuL-r  number,  agreeing  with 
man,  according  to  Rule  13.     (Repeat  the  Rule.) 

An  orator's  tongue  hhould  be  agreeable  to  the  ear  of  their  audience. 

Rdbecca  took  goodly  rainaeut,  and  put  them  on  Jacob. 
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Take  liandfuls  of  ashes,  and  lei  Moses  sprinkle  it  towards  heaven, 
in  the  sight  of  Pharaoh,  and  it  shall  become  small  dust. 

No  one  should  incur  censure  for  bpins;  tendor  of  their  reputation- 

Note.  Horace,  you  was  blamed  ;  and  1  think  you  was  worthy  of 
censure. 

Wiinesb,  where  was  you  standing  during  the  transaction  ?  How 
far  was  you  from  the  defendant  ? 

KULE.     XIV. 

Relative  pronouns  agree  with  their  antecedents,  in 
gender,  person,  and  number ;  as,  "  Thou  wfio  Invest  wis- 
dom ;"  I  who  speak  from  experience." 

Note.  When  a  relative  pronoun  is  preceded  by  two  antecedents  of 
different  persons,  the  relative  and  the  verb  may  ac^rce  in  person  with 
either,  but  not  without  regard  to  the  sense ;  as,  "  I  am  the  man  who 
command  you ;"  or,  "  I  am  the  man  who  commands  you."  The 
meaning  of  the  first  of  these  examples  will  more  obviously  appear, 
if  we  render  it  thus,  "  I  who  command  you,  am  the  man." 

When  the  arrrcement  of  the  relative  has  been  fixed  with  either  of 
the  preceding  antecedents,  it  must  be  preserved  throughout  the  sen- 
tence; as, ♦•(  am  the  Lord  that  makelh  all  things;  that  stretcheth 
forth  the  heavens  alone ;  thai  spreadeth  abroad  the  earth  by  myself,"  &c . 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Thou  who  has  been  a  witness  of  the  fact,  canst  state  it. 

The  wheel  killed  another  man,  which  make  the  sixth  which  have 
lost  their  lives  by  this  means. 

Thou  great  Fi.-st  Cause,  least  understood  ! 

Who  all  my  sense  confined. 

Note  2d  part.  Thou  art  the  Lord,  who  didst  choose  Abraham, 
and  brought  him  forth  out  of  Ur  of  the  Chaldees. 

RULE    XV. 

The  relative  is  the  nominative  case  to  the  verb,  when 
no  nominative  comes  beteween  it  and  the  verb ;  as,  "The 
master  who  taught  us,  wras  eminent." 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

If  be  will  not  hear  his  best  Iriend,  whom  shall  be  sent  to  admonish 
him? 

This  is  the  man  whom,  he  informed  me,  was  my  benefactor. 

RULE   XVI. 

When  a  nominative  coines  between  the  relative  and 
the  verb,  the  relative  is  governed  by  the  following  verb, 
or  by  some  other  word  '  its  own  member  of  the  sen- 
tence ;  as,  "  He  whom  I  serve,  is  eternal."     ;  ,   ,  %,.,-mj-'-^- 
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Note  1.  Whn,  which,  what,  the  relative  ihat,  and  their  compounds, 
whomever,  who7nsoever,  &c.,  thoiiijjh  in  tho  objpcuvo  case,  are  alwaya 
placed  before  the  verb ;  u-^,  "  Ho  whom  ye  seek,  has  jrone  hence." 

2.  Every  relative  must  have  an  antecedent  to  which  it.  relates, 
either  expressed  or  i(nplicd ;  a«,  "  Who  Hteals  iny  purse,  steals 
trash  ;'*  that  is,  he  wiio, 

3.  The  pronouns  wkichsoeter,  whatwever,  and  the  like,  are  some- 
limes  elegantly  divided  by  the  interposition  of  tho  corresponding^ 
nouns  ;  as,  "On  lohkh  side  soever  the  king  cast  his  eyes,"&.c. 

4.  The  pronoun  u-hat  is  sometimes  improperly  used  instead  of  the 
conjunction  that ;  as,  "  lie  wouM  not  believe  but  what  I  was  in 
fault."     It  should  be,  "  but  that,''  &.c. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

This  is  the  friend  who  I  sincerely  esteem. 

Not  proper,  because  i^/to,  which  islheobjectof  the  action  expressed 
by  the  transitive  verb  "  esteem,"  is  in  the  nominative  case.  It  ought 
to  be  whom,  in  llie  objective ;  and  then  it  would  be  governed  by 
esteem,  according  to  Rule  16.  (Repeat  the  Rule: — ami,  also,  ac- 
cording to  Rule  20.    *'  Tiiat  is  the  friend  wj^^  I  sincerely  esteem." 

They  who  much  is  given  to,  will  have  much  to  answer  lor. 

From  the  character  of  those  who  you  associate  with,  your  own  will 
be  estimated. 

He  is  a  man  who  I  greatly  respect. 

Our  benefactors  and  tutors  are  the  persons  who  we  ought  to  love, 
and  who  we  ought  to  be  grateful  to. 

Tiiey  who  conscience  and  virtue  support,  may  smile  at  the  caprices 
of  fortune. 

Who  did  you  walk  with  ? 

Who  did  you  ^<ee  there  ? 

Who  did  you  give  the  book  to  ? 

♦   ■    '   '  RULE  XVII. 

When  a  relative  pronoun  is  of  the  interrogative  kind, 

it  refers  to  the  word  or  })hrase  containing  the  answer  to 

the  question  lor  its  subsequent,   which   subsequent   must 

agree  in  c<25e  with  the  inter/ ogalive  ;  as,  '*  Wiiose  book 

is  that?  Joseph's ;  "  Wko  gave  you  this?  John." 

Note.  Whether  the  interrogaiivc  really  refers  to  a  subsequent  or 
not,  is  doubtful ;  but  it  is  certain  liiat  liie  subsequent  should  agree  in 
rase  with  the  interrogative. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Who  gave  John  those  books  ?  Us.  Of  whom  did  you  buy  them  ? 
Of  abooksaller,  he  who  lives  in  Pearl-streot. 

Who  walked  with  you  ?  My  brother  and  him.  -^ 

Wbo  will  iiccompany  me  to  the  country  ?  Her  and  me.  \ 
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KULE    XVIII. 

Adjectives  belong  to,  and  qualify  nouns,  expressed  or 
understood  ;  as,  "He  is  a  go  y/,  as  well  as  a  wise  man." 

Note  1.  Adjectives  frequently  belong  to  pronouns;  as,  "/asu 
miserable.    "  He  is  indtislrious." 

2.  Numeral  adjectives  belong  to  nouns,  which  nonnn  must  agree 
in  number  with  tlieir  adjectives,  when  of  the  cardinal  kind;  as  "Ten 
feet ;  Eighty /a^Aoms."  But  some  anomnlous  and  figurative  expre.'«* 
biona  form  an  exception  to  this  rule  ;  as,  *♦  A  fleet  o( forty  sail ;" 
"  Ttco  hundred  head  of  cattle ^ 

3.  Adjectives  sometimes  belong  to  verbs  in  tho  infinitive  mood,  or 
to  a  part  of  a  sentence  ;  ax,  "  To  see  is  pleasant ;  To  be  blind  is  un- 
fortunate ;  To  die  for  our  country,  is  glorious" 

4.  Adjectives  are  often  used  to  modify  the  sense  of  other  adjectives, 
or  the  action  of  verbs,  and  to  express  the  qnalty  of  things  in  con- 
nexion with  the  action  by  which  that  quality  is  produced ;  as,  "  Red 
hot  iron  ;  Pale  blue  lining ;  Deep  sea-green  sash  ;  'I'he  apples  boil 
soft;  Open  your  hand  tot(/e;  The  clay  bmna  white;  Tiie  fire  burns 
bin/';  'I'he  eggs  boil  hard.** 

When  an  adjective  is  preceded  by  a  preposition,  and  the  noun  is 
understood,  the  two  words  may  be  considered  an  adverbial  phrase  ; 
us,  "  In  general,  in  particular  i"  that  is,  generally,  paiticularly. 

6.  Adjectives  should  be  place  J  next  to  the  nouns  which  theyqua- 
1  ify  ;  as,  "  A  tract  of  goodh'id/' 

7.  We  should  gtncraiiy  nvwd  comparing  such  adjectives  as  do 
not  liiernlly  admit  of  comparian;  such  as,  more  impossible,  most 
impossible ;  more  unconquerable,  more  perfect,  &c.  See  Remarks 
on  adjectives,  page  76. 

8.  When  an  adjective  or  an  adverb  is  used  in  comparing  two  ob- 
jects, it  tihould  be  in  the  comparative  degree  ;  but  when  more  than 
two  arc  compared,  the  superlative  ought  to  be  employed  ;  as,  "  Julia 
is  the  taller  oi'ihe  two  ;  Her  specimen  is  the  best  oUhc  three." 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note  2.  The  l)oat  carries  thirty  tun. 

The  chasm  « as  twenty  feet  broad,  and  one  hundred  feet  in  depth. 

Note  6.  He  bought  a  new  pair  of  shoes,  and  an  elegant  piece  of 
furniture. 

My  cousin  gave  his  fine  pair  of  horses  for  a  poor  tract  of  land. 

Note  7.  The  contradictions  of  impiety  are  still  more  incomprehen- 
eible. 

It  is  the  most  uncertain  way  that  can  be  devised. 
This  is  a  more  perfect  model  than  I  ever  saw  before. 

Note  8.  Which  of  those  two  cords  is  the  strongeat  ? 

I  was  at  a  loss  to  determine  which  was  the  wiser  of  the  threes 
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RULE    XIX. 

A.ijective  pronouns  belong  to  nouns,  expressed  or  un- 
derstood ;  as,  "  Antj  man,  all  men." 

NoTfi  1.  The  demonstrative  adjective  pronouns  must  agree  in  num- 
ber with  iheir  nounn;  an,  "  This  book,  these  books;  that  sort,  thou 

BOrlH." 

2.  The  pronominal  adjectives,  each.,  every,  either^  neither^  anothett 
and  one,  H«;ree  with  nouns  in  the  singular  number  only;  as,  *'  Each 
man,  every  perHon,  another  leshon  ;"  unless  the  plural  uouns  convey 
tt  collective  idea  ;  as, "  Every  tux  months.'' 

3.  Either  is  oftpn  improperly  employed  instead  of  ;  as,  •*  The 
kinj^of  larnel,  and  Jehosaphat,  the  kingof  Judah  'Hem  on 
his  throne."  £atT/i  signifies  6o//i  taken  separately  -.  .>8only 
the  oTit  or  tlie  other  taken  disjunctively : — "  sat  each  one." 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note  I,  Thoflo  Horl  of  favoura  do  real  injury. 
They  have  been  plnyin*r  this  two  hours. 
These  kind  ot  indul^rences  soften  and  injure  the  mind. 
He  saw  one  or  more  pcrsoni  enter  the  garden. 
Note  2.  Let  each  esteem  others  better  than  themselves. 
There  are  bodieH,  each  of  which  are  .v  >  small  as  to  be  invisible. 
Every  person,  whatever  their  siaiion  may  be,  are  bound  by  the  laws 
of  morality  and  religion. 

Note  3.  On  either  side  of  the  river  was  the  tree  oflife. 
Nodab  and  Abihu  took  eithtr  of  them  his  censer. 

*     RULE  XX. 

Active-transitive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case;  as, 
'*  Ceesar  conquered  Fompey  ;"  "  Columbus  discovered 
America ;"  "  Truth  ennobles  her" 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Ye  who  were  dead,  hath  ho  quickened. 

Yc,  in  the  nominative  case,  is  erroneous,  because  it  is  the  object 
of  the  action  expressed  by  the  transitive  verb  "  hath  quickened ;"  end 
therefore  it  should  be  you,  in  the  objective  case.  Y(m  would  then  ba 
jroverned  by  "  hath  quickened,"  agreeably  to  rule  20.  Active-tran^ 
sitive  verbs  govern  the  objective  case. 

Who  did  they  entertain  so  freely  ? 

They  who  opulence  has  made  proud,  and  who  luxury  has  corrupt* 
ed,  cannot  relish  the  simple  pleasures  of  nature. 

He  v.nd  they  we  know,  but  who  are  ye  ? 

She  that  is  negligent,  reprove  sharply. 

He  invited  my  brother  and  I  to  pay  him  ft  visit. 

Who  did  they  send  on  that  mission  7 

They  who  he  has  most  injured,  be  bad  the  gratwct  nwiOB  to  Iof». 
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AVl.G  XXI. 

The  verb  to  be  may  have  the  same  case  after  it  as 

before  it ;   as,  "  /  am  the  man ;"  I  believe  it  to  have 

been  them ;"  "  He  is  the  thief." 

Note  1.  When  nouns  or  pronouiiK  next  preceding  and  follow- 
ing  the  verb  to  be,  signify  the  same  thing,  ihey  are  in  apposition, 
and,  therefore,  in  the  same,  case.  Rule  21  ia  predicated  on  the  prin> 
ciple  contained  in  Rule  7. 

'  3.  The  verb  to  be  is  often  understood ;  as, "  The  Lord  made  me 
man;  He  made  him  what  he  was  ;"  that  is,  "  The  Lord  made  me  to 
be  man ;  He  made  him  to  be  that  which  he  ^vas ;"  "  They  desired  me 
to  call  tl^em  brethren ;"  i.  e.  by  the  name  of  brethren.  "  They  named 
him  John ;"  i.  e.  by  the  name  of  John  ;  or,  by  the  name  John  ;  patting 
these  two  npuns  in  apposition.  ■  ■"  - 

FALSE  SYNTAX.     , 

I  know  it  to  be  they. 

Improper,  because  it  is  in  the  objective  case  before  the  verb  "  to  be,*' 
and  they  is  in  the  nominative  after ;  consequently.  Rule  21  is  violated 
They  is  in  apposition  with  it,  therefore  they  should  be  them,  in  the  ob- 
jective after  to  be,  according  to  Rule  51.    (Repeat  the  Rule.) 

Be  composed,  it  is  me. 
t.  1  would  not  act  thus,  if  I  were  him. 

We)]  may  you  be  afraid ;  it  is  him,  indeed. 

Who  do  you  fancy  him  to  be  ? 

Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?  Whom  say  ye  that  I  am  7 

If  it  was  not  him,  who  do  you  imagine  ii  to  have  been  ? 

He  supposed  it  was  me ;  but  you  know  that  it  was  him. 


rt. 


RULE  xxrr. 


Active-intransilive  and  passive  verbs,  the  verb  to 
become,  and  other  neuter  verbs,  have  the  same  case  after 
them  as  before  them,  when  both  words  refer  to,  and  sig- 
nify, the  same  thing;  as,  "  Tom  struts  a  soldier;"  "  Will 
speaks  a  scrivener;''  ** He  was  called  Ccesar ;*  "The 
general  was  saluted  emperor ;"  *«  they  have  become 
fools,**  a*i^ 

Note  1.  Active-transitive  verbs  sometimes  assume  a  transitive 
form,  and  govern  the  objective  case ;  as, "  7\>  dream  a  dream ;  To 
run  a  race ;  To  walk  the  horse ;  To  dance  the  child ;  Tofly  the  kile" 

9.  According  to  a  usage  too  common  in  colloquial  style,  an  agent 
not  literally  the  correct  one,  is  employed  as  the  nominative  to  a  pas- 
sive, verb,  which  causes  the  verb  to  be  followed  by  an  ol^'ective  case 
without  tbe.^cMibility  of  supplying  before  it  a  prepositioo;  thai» 
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"  Pitticus  waa  offered  a  large  sum  by  the  king ;"  "  She  was  promised 
them  (ilieyerwZs)  by  her  mother ;"  "  /  was  asked  a  question.'^  It 
would  be  better  sense,  nnd  more  agreeable  to  the  idiom  of  our  lan- 
guage, to  say,  "A  large  sum  was  offered  to  Pifticus;'^  "  They  were 
promised  (to)  her;  "  A  question  was  put  to  me." 

3.  Some  passive  verbs  are  formed  by  using  the  participles  of  com- 
pound aciive  verbs.  To  smile^  to  wonder^  to  dream,  are  intransitive 
verbs,  for  which  reason  they  have  no  passive  voice ;  but,  to  smile  orij 
to  wonder  at,  to  dream  of,  are  compound  active-transitive  verbs,  and, 
therefore,  admit  of  a  passive  voice  ;  as,  **  He  toas  smiled  on  by  for- 
tune ;  The  accident  is  not  to  be  wondered  at ;" 

"  There  are  more  things  in  heaven  and  earth,  Horatio, 
♦'  Than  are  dreamed  of  in  your  philosophy." 

.   1     '  RULE    XXIII. 

A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood  may  be  governed  by  a 

verb,  noun,  adjective,  participle,  or  pronoun ;  as,  "  Cease 

to  do  evil ;"  "  We  all  have  our  talent  to  be  improved  ;" 

«*  She  is  eager  to  learn ;  They  are  preparing  to  go ;" 

««  Let  Aim  do  it."     .     >v  ^ 

*  Illustration.  The  supposed  principle  of  government  referred  to 
in  thia  rule,  may  be  thus  illustrated.  In  the  sentence,  '^  Cease  to  do 
evil,"  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  cease  is  introduced,  requires  or 
compels  us  to  put  the  verb  do  in  the  intinitive  mood  ;  and  according 
to  the  genius  ot  our  language,  we  cannot  express  this  act  of  doing, 
when  thus  connected  with  cease,  in  any  other  mood,  unless  we  change 
the  construction  of  the  sentence.  Hence  we  sa'y,  that  cease,  governs 
the  mood  of  the  verb  do.  Similar  remarks  nay  be  applied  to  the 
words  talent,  eager^  preparing,  and  him,  in  the  respective  examples 
under  the  rule.  ', 

Many  respectable  grammarians  refer  the  government  of  this  mood 
invariably  to  the  preposition  to  prefixed,  which  word  they  do  not,  of 
course,  consider  a  part  of  tha  verb.    Others  contend,  and  with  some 

flausibility,  that  this  mood  is  not  governed  by  any  particular  word, 
f  we  reject  the  idea  of  government,  as  applied  to  the  verb  in  this 
mood,  the  following  rule,  if  substituted  for  the  foregoing,  might,  per- 
haps, answer  all  prnctical  purposes. 

RULE.  '    ^  '•  -  •     - 

A  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood,  refers  to  some  noun  or 
pronoun,  as  its  subject  or  actor. 

Illottratioji  of  the  examples  under  Rule  XXIII.  "  To  do"  refers 
to  thou  understood  for  its  agent;  "  to  be  improved"  refers  to  talent; 
"  to  learo,"  tos^;  "to  go,*°to  they;  and  "  to  do"  refers  to  him. 

Note  1.  The  infinitive  mood  absolute  stands  inde{)endent  of  the 
reat  of  the  sentence;  as, "  7V>  confeii  the  truth,  I  was  in  fault'*   ...  v^ 
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2.  The  infinitive  mood  is  sometimes  governed  by  conjanctions  or 
ndverbs ;  ns,  "  An  object  so  high  as  to  be  invisible  ;*'  "  He  is  wise 
enough  to  deceii^e;**  "  The  army  is  abotU  to  match." 

RULG  XXIV. 

The  infiniiive  mood,  or  part  of  a  sentence,  is  frequent- 
ly put  as  the  nominative  case  to  a  verb,  or  the  object  of 
an  active-transitive  verb;  as,  »•  To  play  is  pleasant ;" 
"  Boys  love  to  play  ;"  "  That  warm  climates  shorten  life, 
is  reasonable  to  suppose ;"  "  He  does  not  consider  how 
near  he  approaches  to  his  end"   . 

Note.  To,  the  sign  of  the  infinitive  mood,  is  sometimes  properly 
oniiited ;  as, "  I  heard  him  say  it  ;*'  instead  of, "  to  safj  it." 

BULE  XXV. 

The  verbs  which  follow  bid,  dare^  need,  make,  see,  hear, 
feel,  help,  let,  and  their  participles,  are  in  the  infinitive 
mood  without  the  sign  to  prefixed ;  as,  <'  He  bids  me 
come  ;"  "  I  dare  engage ;"  «  Let  me  go  ;"  "  Help  me  do 
it ;"  i.  e.  to  come,  to  go,  to  do  it,  &c.  **  He  is  hearing 
me  recite*' 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Bid  him  to  come,  i- 
He  durst  not  do  it  without  permission. 
Hear  him  to  read  his  lesson. 

It  is  the  difference  in  their  conduct  which  makes  as  to  fc  jve 
the  one,  and  to  reject  the  other. 

ft  is  better  to  live  on  a  little,  than  outlive  a  great  deal 
I  wish  him  not  wrestle  with  his  happiness. 

RULE  XXVI. 

Participles  have  the  same  government  as  the  verbs 

have  from  which  they  are  derived ;  as,  "  I  saw  the  tutor 

instructing  his  pupils." 

Note.  The  present  participle  with  the  definite  article  the  before  iti 
becomes  a  noun,  and  must  have  the  preposition  r/ after  it.  The  and 
of  must  both  ba  used,  or  both  be  omitted :  as, "  By  the  observinqf  of 
truth,  yoa  wiil  command  respect ;"  or, "  By  observing  truth,"  &c. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note.  We  cannot  be  wise  and  good  without  the  taking  pains  for  it. 
The  changing  times  and  seasons,  the  removing  and  setting  up 
kings,  belong  to  providence  alone. 
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These  are  the  rules  of  grammar,  by  observing  of  which  you  may 
avoid  mi.sta|{es. 

RULE  XXVII. 

The  present  participle  refers  to  some  noun  or  pronoun 
denoting  th*e  subject  or  actor ;  as, «'  I  see  a  boy  running  " 

RULE  XXVIII. 

The  perfect  participl?  belongs,  like  an  adjective,  to 

some  noun  or  pronoun,  expressed  or  understood;  as, 

"  I  saw  the  hoy  abused  " 

Note  1.  Participles  of  neuter  verbs  have  the  same  case  after  them 
83  before  them ;  as,  "  Pontius  Pilate  being  govenwr  of  Judea,  and 
Herod  being  Tetrarch,''^  &c. 

2.  A  participle,  with  its  adjuncts,  may  sometimesbe  considered  as  t 
substantive  or  pnrticif.ial  phrase,  which  phrase  maybe  the  Hubject  of 
a  verb,  or  the  object  of  a  verb  or  preposition ;  as,  "  Taking  from 
another  without  his  knowledge  or  assent^  is  called  stealing ;  He  studied 
to  avoid  expressing  himself  too  severely ;  I  cannot  fail  of  having 
money, ^'  &c.;  By  promising  much^  and  performing  btU  liitkt  we  te- 
come  despicable." 

3.  As  the  perfect  participle  and  the  imperfect  tense  of  irregular 
verbs,  are  sometimes  different  in  their  form,  care  must  be  taken  that 
they  be  not  indiscriminately  used  It  is  frequently  said,  *  He  begun,* 
for  *  he  began  ;*  *  He  run,*  for  •  Le  ran  ;*  '  He  come,'  for  •  he  came  ;* 
the  participles  being  here  used  instead  of  the  imperfect  tense ;  and 
much  more  frequently  is  the  imperfect  ten^^e  employed  instead  of  the 
participle ;  as,  *  I  had  wrote,'  for  *  I  had  written  ;' '  1  was  chose,*  for 
*  I  was  chosen  ;*  '  I  have  eat,'  for  *  I  have  eaten.'  •  He  would  have 
spoke ;' — spoken.  '  He  overrun  hi;»  guide  't— overran,  *  iTie  sun 
had  rose  ;* — risen. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

I  seen  him     I  have  saw  many  a  one. 

Seen  is  improper,  the  perfect  participle  being  used  instead  of  the 
imperfect  tense  of  the  verb.  Ii  ought  to  be, "  saw  him,"  according 
to  Note  3.  Have  saw  is  also  erroneous,  the  imperfect  tense  being 
employed  instead  of  the  perfect  participle.  The  perfect  tense  of  a 
verb  is  formed  by  combining  the  auxiliary  have  with  its  perfect  par- 
ticiple  :  therefore  the  sentences  should  be  written  thus,  '*  I  have  seen 
many  a  one  ;"  Note  3. 

Note  3.  He  done  me  no  harm,  for  I  had  wrote  my  letter  before  he 
come  home. 

Had  not  that  misfortune  befel  my  cousin,  he  would  have  went  to 
Europe  long  ago. 

The  son  had  already  arose,  when  I  began  my  journey. 

Since  thr  work  is  begun,  it  must  be  prosecuted.  .  ^  .-. 

The  French  language  ia  spoke  in  every  atate  in  Europe. 
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He  writes  as  the  beat  authors  would  have  wrote,  had  they  writ  on 
the  same  subject 

RULE  XXIX. 

Adverbs  qualify  verbs,  participles,  adjectives,  and  other 

adverbs  ;  as,  "  A  very  good  pen  writes  extremely  well  ;'^ 

"  By  living  temperately."  &c., 

Note  1.  Adverbs  are  generally  set  before  adjectives  or  adverbs, 
after  verbs,  or  between  the  auxiliary  ai.d  the  verb:  as,  *'  He  made  a 
very  sensible  discourse,  and  was  attentively  heard." 

2.  When  the  qualifying  word  which  follows  a  verb,  expresses 
quality,  it  must  be  an  adjective,  but  when  it  expresses  manner,  an 
adverb  should  be  used;  as,  "  She  looks  co/(i;  She  looks  coldly  on 
him  ;  He  feels  warm  ;  He  feels  warmly  the  insult  offered  to  him." 
If  the  verb  to  he  can  be  Bubjjtituted  for  the  one  employed,  an  adjective 
should  follow,  and  not  an  adverb;  as, "  She  looks  [is]  cold;  The  hay 
smells  {is'\  sweet ;  The  fields  look  [are]  green;  The  apples  taste  [are\ 
sour ;  "  The  wind  blows  [is]  fresh." 

3.  It  is  not  strictly  proper  to  apply  the  adverbs  here,  there,  and  where 
to  verbs  signifying  motion,  instead  of  the  adverbs /itV/ier,/^i^/ter  whither; 
thus,  "  He  came  here  [hither]  hastily"  "  They  rode  there  [thither] 
in  two  hours ;"  "  Where  [whither]  will  he  go  ?"  But  in  familiar 
style,  those  constructions  are  so  far  sanctioned  as  sometimes  to  be  ad- 
missible. 

4.  The  use  of  where,  instead  of  in  which,  in  constructions  like  the 
following,  is  hardly  admissible ;  "  The  immortal  sages  of  '76  formed 
a  charter,  where  [in  which]  their  rights  are  boldly  asserted."^ 

5.  As  the  adverbs  hence,  thence,  and  whence,  literally  supply  the 
place  of  a  noun  and  preposition,  there  appears  to  be  a  solecism  in 
employing  a  prepcsition  in  conjunction  with  them  ;  "  From  whence  it 
follows*;'*  "  He  c&me  frorfi  thence  since  mornirg."  Better,  "  Wlience 
it  follows  ;"  "  He  came  thence.'*^  The  following  phrases  are  also  ex- 
ceptionable :  "  The  then  ministry  ;"  "  The  above  argument ;"  "  Ask 
me  neuer  so  much  dowry;''  "Charm  he  nevei  so  wisely."  Better, 
"  The  ministry  of  that  time  or  period ;"  "  The  preceding  argument ;" 
"  Ever  so  much  dowry  ;"  "  Ever  so  wisely." 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 
Note  1.    It  cannot  be  impertinent  or  ridiculous  therefore  to  re- 
monstrate. 

He  was  pleasing  not  often,  because  he  was  vain.  '. - 

These  things  should  be  never  separated.  '  ;> 

^  We  may  happily  live,  though  our  possessions  are  small.      ,     >. 

RULE    XXX. 

"  Two  negatives  destroy  one  another,  and  are  generally 
equivalent  to  an  affirmative ;  as,  "  Such  things  are  not 
uncommon  ;'*  i.  e.  they  are  common. 
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Note.  When  one  of  the  two  negatives-  pmployed  is  joined  to 
another  word,  it  forms  a  plensinj^and  delicate  variety  of  expression ; 
a8,  "  His  languaije,  though  inelegantj  is  no^  ungrarnmatical ;"  that  is 
it  is  grammaiicul. 

But,  as  two  negatives,  by  destroying  each  other,  are  equivalent  to 
an  affirmative,  they  should  not  be  used  when  we  wish  to  convey  a 
negative  meaning.  The  following  sentence  therefore  is  inaccurate : 
*'  I  cannot,  by  no  means  allow  him  what  his  argument  must  prove." 
It  should  be,  •'!  cannot  by  any  means," &c.,  or,  *'I  can  by  no  meana." 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Note2dpart.     I  don't  know  nothing  about  it. 
I,did  not  see  nobody  there.     Nothing  never  affects  her. 
Be  honest,  nor  take  no  shape  nor  semblance  of  disguise. 
There  cannot  be  nothing  more  insignificant  than  vanity. 
Precept  nor  discipline  is  not  so  forcible  as  exrmple. 

RULE   XXXI. 

Prepositions  govern  tlie  objective  case ;  as,  "He  went 
from  Ulica  to  Rome,  and  then  passed  through  Redfield." 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Each  is  accountable  for  hisseif. 
They  settled  it  among  theirselves. 
It  is  not  I  who  he  is  dii^pleasd  with. 
Who  did  you  go  with  ? 
Who  did  you  receive  instruction  from  1 

RULE  xxxn. 

Home,  and  nt)uns  signifying  distance,  time  when,  how 

long,  &c.,  are  generally  governed  by  a  preposition  under^ 

stood  ;  as,  "The  horse  ran  a  mile  /"  "  He  came  home  last 

June  ;"  "  My  friend  lived  four  years  at  college ;"  that  is, 

ran  through  the  space  of  a  mile ;  or,  ran  over  a  space 

called  n  mile;  to  his  home  in  last  June;  during  four 

years,  &c. 

Note  1.  The  prepositions  to  and /or  are  often  understood,  chiefly 
before  the  pronouns;  as,  "  Give  [to]  me  a  book ;  Get  [for]  him  some 
paper." 

2.  To  or  unto,  is,  by  some,  supposed  to  be  understood  after  like 
and  unlike ;  as,  *•  He  is  like  [unto]  his  brother ;  She  is  Unlike  [to] 
him."  Others  consider  this  mode  of  expression  an  idiom  of  the 
language,  and  maintain  that  like  governs  the  objective  following  if. 

3.  Nouns  signifying  extension,  duration,  quantity,  quality,  or 
value,  are  used  without  a  governing  word ;  as,  "  The  Ohio  is  one 
thousand  mt/es  long;  She  is  te.i  years  old;  My  hat  is^ worth  ten 
dollar****    Theee  are  sometimes  considered  anomalies.    See  p.  168. 
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RULE  xxxni. 
Conjunctions  connect  nouns  and  pronouns  in  the  same 
case ;  as,  "  The  master  taught  her  and  me  to  write ;'' 
"  He  and  she  are  associates/ 


n 


FALSE  SYNTAX. 

My  brother  and  him  ore  grammarians. 
You  and  me  enjoy  irreat  privileges. 

Him  and  I  went  to  the  city  in  company;  but  John  and  him 
returned  without  me. 
Between  you  and  I  there  is  a  great  dii^parity  of  years. 

RULE  XXXIV. 

Conjunctions  generally  connect  verbs  of  like  moods 

and  tenses ;  as,  "  If  thou  sincerely  desire^   and  earnestly 

pursue  y'lTiue,  she  will  eLSSwedly  be  found  by  thee,  and 

prove  a  rich  reward." 

Note  1 .  When  different  moods  and  tenses  are  connected  by  con- 
junctions, the  nominative  must  be  repeated ;  as,  "  He  may  return^  but 
he  will  not  tarry. 

2.  Conjunctions  implying  contingency  or  doubt,  require  the  sub* 
junctive  mood  after  them  ;  as,  "  If  he  study,  he  will  improve."  See 
pages  135,  145,  and  155. 

3.  The  conjunctions  t/*,  thovghf  unhss^  except^  tDhether^  and  lest^ 
generally  require  the  subjunciive  mood  after  them. 

4.  Conjunctions  of  a  positive  and  absolute  nature,  implying  no 
doubt,  require  the  indicative  mood ;  as,  "  As  virtue  advances^  so  vice 
recedes.** 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 

Did  he  not  tell  me  his  fault,  and  entre&ted  me  to  forgive  him? 

Professing  regard,  and  to  aci  differently,  discovers  a  base  mind. 

Note.  1.     He  has  gone  home,  but  may  return. 

The  attorney  executed  the  deed,  but  will  write  no  more. 

Note.  2.     I  shall  walk  to>day,  unless  ii  rains. 

If  he  acquires  riches,  they  will  corrupt  his  mind.  '  ^ 

* 

RULE  XXXV. 

A  noun  or  pronoun  following  the  conjunction  than,  as^ 
or  buty  is  nominative  to  a  verb,  or  governed  by  a  verb  or 
preposition,  expressed  or  understood  ;  as,  "Thou  an  wiser 
thanl  [am.'']    "  I  saw  nobody  but  [I saw]  him." 

Note  1.  The  conjunction  as,  when  it  is  connected  with  such^manyt 
or  sarnCt  i*  iratnetimes,  though  erroneously,  called  a  relative  pronoun; 
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Bff,  *'  Let  such  as  presume  to  advise  others,"  &c. ;  tliat  is,  Let  them 
tohOf  &,c.    See  page  116. 

2.  An  ellipsis,  or  omission  of  some  words,  as  frequently  admitted, 
which  must  be  supplied  in  the  mind  in  order  to  parse  grammatically; 
as, "  Wo  is  me;"  that  U,  to  me;  "  To  sleep  all  night;"  i.  e.  through 
all  the  night ;  "  He  has  gone  a  journey ;"  i.  e.  on  a  journey  ;  "  They 
walked  a  league ;"  i  e  aver  a  space  called  a  league. 

3.  Wiien  the  omission  of  words  would  obscure  the  sense,  or 
weaken  its  force,  they  must  be  expressed. 

4.  In  the  use  of  prepositions,  and  words  that  relate  to  each  other, 
wo  should  pay  particular  regard  to  the  meaning  of  the  words  or 
sentences  which  they  connect :  all  the  parts  of  sentences  should 
correspond  to  each  other,  and  a  regular  and  clear  *  construction 
throughout  should  be  carefully  preserved. 

FALSE  SYNTAX. 
They  are  much  greater  gainers  than  me. 

They  know  how  to  write  as  well  as  him;  but  he  is  a  better 
grammarian  than  them. 

They  were  all  well  but  him. 

None  were  rewarded  but  him  and  me. 

Jesus  sought  none  but  they  who  had  gone  astray. 

REMARKS  ON  THE  TENSES. 

1.  In  the  use  of  verbs,  and  other  words  and  phrases  which,  in 
point  of  timet  relate  to  each  other,  a  due  regard  to  that  relation  should 
be  observed. 

Instead  of  saying,  "  The  Lord  hath  given,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
tway;"  we  should  say,  "The  Lord  gave,  and  the  Lord  hath  taken 
tway."  Instead  of,  "  1  remember  the  family  more  than  twetity  years ;" 
it  should  be,  "  I  have  remembered  the  family  more  than  twenty  years.'* 

2.  The  best  rules  that  can  be  given  for  the  management  of  th^ 
tenses,  and  of  words  and  phrases  which,  in  point  ^of  time,  relate  w > 
each  other,  is  this  very  general  one :  Observe  what  the  sense  neces- 
tarily  requires. 

To  say,  **  I  have  visited  Washington  last  summer;  I  have  seen  the 
work  more  than  a  month  ago,"  is  not  good  sense.  The  constructions 
should  be,  *'  I  visited  Washington,  &c. ;  I  saw  the  work,  &,c.** 
"  This  mode  of  expression  has  been  formerly  much  admired ;" — "  was 
formerly  much  admired."  "  If  I  had  have  been  there ;"  "  If  I  had 
have  seen  him;"  Had  you  have  known  him,"  are  solecisms  too  gross 
to  need  correction.  We  can  say,  I  have  been,  I  had  been :  but  what 
sort  of  a  tense  is,  had  have  been?  To. place  had  before  the  defective 
verb  ought,  is  an  error  equally  gross  and  illiterate : — '-  had  ought, 
hadnt  ought."  This  is  as  low  a  vulgarism  as  the  use  of  theirn,  hem, 
and  hizzen,  tother,furdtr,  baynt,  this  ere,  I  seed  it,  I  telPd  him.     • 

3.  When  we  refer  to  a  past  action  or  events  And  no  part  of  that 
time  in  which  it  took  place  remains,  the  imperfect  tense  should  be 
used ;  but  if  there  ia  still  remaining  some  portion  of  the  time  in  which 
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we  declare  that  the  thing  has  been  done,  the  perfect  tense  should  bo 
employed. 

Thus,  we  say,  "  Philosophers  made  great  discov3ries  in  the  last 
ceni-ury ;"  "  He  was  much  afflicted  lust  year ;"  but  when  we  refer  to 
the  present  century,  year,  week,  day,  &c.,  wo  ought  to  use  the  perfect 
tense;  as,  "Philosophers  have  made  great  discoveries  in  the  present 
century;"  "  He /las  6een  much  afflicted  this  year;"  "I  have  read 
the  president's  message  this  week ;"  *'  We  have  heard  important 
news  this  morning ;"  because  these  events  occurred  in  this  century, 
this  year,  this  week,  and  to-day,  and  still  there  remains  a  part  of  this 
century,  year,  week,  and  day,  of  which  I  speak. 

In  general,  Mie  perfect  tense  may  be  applied  wherever  the  action 
is  connected  with  the  present  lime,  by  the  actual  existence  either  of 
the  author  or  of  the  work,  though  it  may  have  been  performed  many 
centuries  ago ;  but  if  neither  the  author  nor  the  work  now  remains, 
the  perfeci  tense  ought  not  to  be  employed.  Speaking  of  priests  in 
general,  we  may  say,  "They  have  in  nil  ages  claimed  great  powers ;" 
because  the  general  order  of  the  priesthood  still  exists ;  but  we  can- 
not properly  say,  "  The  Druid  priests  haae  claimed  great  powers  ;" 
because  that  order  is  now  extinct.  We  ought,  therefore,  to  say, 
"  The  Druid  priests  claimed  great  powers." 

The  following  examples  may  serve  still  farther  to  illustrate  the 
proper  use  and  application  of  the  tenses.  "  My  brother  has  recently 
been  to  Philadelphia ;"  it  should  be, "  was  recently  at  Philadelphia ;" 
because  the  adverb  recently  refers  to  a  time  completely  past,  without 
any  allusion  to  the  present  time.  "  Charles  has  grown  considerably 
since  I  have  seen  him  the  last  time.  Corrected,  "  Charles  has  grown 
since  I  saw  him,"  &.c.  "  Payment  was  at  length  made,  but  no  reason 
assigned  for  its  being  so  long  postponed."  Corrected,  "  for  its  hav- 
ing  been  so  long  postponed."  "They  were  arrived  an  hour  before 
we  reached  the  city ;" — "  They  had  arrived." 

"  The  workmen  will  complete  the  building  at  the  time  I  take  pos- 
session of  it."  It  should  be,  "  will  have  completed  the  building,"  &c. 
"This  curious  piece  of  workmanship  was  preserved,  and  shown  to 
strangers  for  moi'e  than  fifty  years  past :" — has  been  preserved,  and 
been  shown  to  strangers,"  &c.  "  I  had  rather  write  than  beg  :" — "  I 
would  rather  write  than  beg." 

"  On  the  morrow,  because  he  would  have  known  the  certainty 
whereof  Paul  was  accused  of  the  Jews,  he  loosed  him  from  his  bond. 
It  ought  to  be,  "  because  he  would  know  ;  or,  being  willing  to  know" 
&c.  "  The  blind  man  said, '  Lord,  that  I  might  receive  my  sight ;'  " 
"  If  by  any  means  I  might  attain  unto  the  resurrection  of  the  dead." 
In  both  these  examples,  may  would  be  preferable  to  might.  "I  fear- 
ed that  I  should  have  lost  the  parcel,  before  I  arrived :" — "  that  I 
should  lose."  "  It  would  have  afforded  me  no  satisfaction,  if  I  could 
perform  it."  It  ought  to  be,  "  If  I  could  have  performed  it ;"  or,  "  It 
would  afford  me  no  satisfaction,  if  I  could  perform  it."  "  This  dedi- 
cation may  serve  for  almost  any  book  that  has,  is,  or  shall  be  pub- 
lished :"— "  that  has  been,  or  will  be  published." 
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k.  In  order  to  employ  the  two  teniies  of  the  Infini.e  ntiood  wtlh 
propriety,  particular  attention  shoald  be  paid  to  the  meaning  of  what 
we  express. 

Verba  expressive  of  hope,  desire^  intention^  or  command,  ought  to 
be  followed  by  the  present  teuHe  of  the  infinitive  mood. 

"  Last  weeU  I  Intended  to  have  written"  is  improper.  The  inten* 
tion  of  writing  was  then  j)r«se«/ with  ine;  and,  therefore,  the  con* 
Btruction  sliould  be, ''  1  intended  to  write  J*  The  following  example! 
are  also  inaccurate :  "  I  found  him  better  than  I  expected  to  hav 
found  him}"  "  My  purpose  was,  afier  t>pending  ten  months  more  in 
commerce,  to  have  uithdrawn  my  wealth  to  another  country."  They 
should  be,  •'  expected  to  find  him^^^  "  to  withdraw  tny  wealth." 

"  This  id  a  book  which  proves  itself  to  be  written  by  the  person 
whose  na<ne  it  bears."  It  ou^ht  to  be,  "  which  proves  itself  to  have 
been  written,"  &c.  "  To  see  liim  would  have  afforded  me  pleasure 
all  my  life."  Corrected,  "  To  have  seen  him ;"  or,  "  To  see  him 
tootUd  qffhrd  me  pleasure,"  &c.  "  TRe  arguments  were  sufficient 
to  have  balisfied  all  who  he  rd  them  ;" — "  were  sufiicient  to  satisfy." 
"  History  painters  would  have  found  it  difficult  to  have  invented  such 
a  species  of  beings;"^ — "  to  invent  such  a  species." 

6.  General  and  immutable  truths  ought  to  be  e'xpredaed  \h  the 
present  tense. 

Instead  of  saying,  "He  did  not  know  that  eight  and  twenty  toere 
equal  to  twenty  and  eight ;"  *'  The  preacher  said  very  adtdibly,  that 
whatever  was  useful,  was  good;"  "My  opponent  would  not  believe 
that  virtue  was  always  advantageous  ;"  "  The  Constructions  should 
be,  "  are  equal  to  twenty  ;"  ^'  whatever  is  useful,  is  good  ;"  "virtue 
is  always  advantageous." 

EXAMPLES  IN  FALSE  SYNTAX  PROMISCUOUSLY 

ARRANGED. 

We  adore  the  Divine  Being,  he  who  is  from  eternity  to  eternity. 

On  these  sauses  depend  all  the  happiness  or  misery  which  exist 
^mong  men. 

The  enemies  who  we  have  most  to  fenr,  are  those  of  onr  o<vn 
hearts. 

Js  it  me  or  him  who  you  requested  to  go  ? 

Though  great  h»s  been  his  disobedience  and  his  folly,  yet  if  ho 
sincerely  acknowledges  his  miscondiict,  he -shall  be  forgiven. 

There  wer6,  in  the  metropolis,  much  to  amuite  them. 

By  exercising  of  otir  memories,  they  are  improved. 

The  property  of  my  friend,  I  mean  his  books  and  furniture,  wero , 
wholly  consumed. 

Affluence  might  give  us  respect  in  the  eyes  of  the  vulgar,  but.will 
not  recommend  us  to  the  wise  and  good. 

The  cares  of  this  world,  they  often  choke  the  growth  of  virtuq. 

They  that  honour  me,  I  will  honour ;  and  them  that  despiss  me, 
•ball  be  lightly  esteemed.  .  .       •> 
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I  InttQ^ed  to  have  called  last  week,  but  rooM  not. 

The  fieldtt  look  freshly  and  gajly  Ainee  tho  rain. 

The  book  ra  printed  tcry  neat,  and  on  tine  wovo  pnpor. 

I  have  recently  been  in  Wahliingion,  where  1  have  tecQ  G$11j 
Andrew  Jackaon,  he  who  Im  now  PreHident. 

Take  tiie  two  first,  and,  If  yon  please,  the  three  last. 
,'  The  Chinese  wall  is  thirty  foot  high. 

It  is  a  union  supported  by  a  hypoihcsiH,  merely. 

I  have  saw  him  who  you  wrote  to  y  and  he  wonid  have  enme  bach 
Irith  me,  if  ho  coaM. 

Not  one  in  fifty  of  those  who  call  ihemseWcs  deists,  understand 
the  nature  of  the  religion  which  they  reject. 

It  thou  stodieKt  diligently,  tliou  will  become  learned. 

Education  is  noi  attended  to  properly  in  Spain. 

He  kn'jw'd  it  was  hia  duty  ;  and  he  onj^ht,  therefore,  to  do  it. 

He  has  little  more  of  the  great  man  besides  the  title. 

Richard  acted  very  iadependent  on  the  occasion. 

We  have  done  nonore  than  it  was  onr  duly  to  have  done. 

1'he  time  of  mv  friend  entering  on  business,  soon  arrived. 

Hia  apeeeh  ia  the  moat  perfect  specimen  I  ever  saw. 

Calumny  and  detraction  are  sparks  which,  if  you  do  not  bloW/ 
thev  VfWl  go  out  of  tbemselvos. 

Thooe  two  authors  have  each  of  them  their  merft. 

Reanona  whole  pleaaure,  all  the  joys  of  sense, 

Liea  iq  three  words,  bealih,  peace, and  coinpetonce. 

A  ge^Bt  mass  of  rocks  thrown  together  by  the  hand  of  nature^ 
with  wildness  and  confusion,  strike  the  mind  with  more  grandourr 
than  if  they  were  adjusted  to  one  another  with  the  accuratesi 
symmetry. 

A  lampoon  or  a  satire  do  not  carry  in  them  robbery  ur  murder. 

Tlie  skle  A,  with  the  sides  B  and  C,  compose  the  triangle. 

If  some  persons  opportunities  were  never  so  favourable,  they  wotiM 
be  too  indolent  to  improve. 

It  ia  reported  that  the  governor  will  come  here  to  morrow- , 

Beauty  and  innocence  should  be  never  separate. 

Extravagance  and  folly  may  reduce  you  to  a  sittfation  where  yon 
will  have  much  to  fear  and  little  to  hope. 

Not  one  in  fifty  of  our  modern  infidels  are  thoroughly  versed  in 
their  knowledge  of  tho  Scriptures. 

Virtue  and  mutual  confidence  is  the  soul  of  friendship.  Where 
these  are  wanting,  disgust  or  hatred  often  follow  little  difierences. 

An  army  present  a  painful  sight  to  a  feeling  mind. 

To  do  good  to  them  that  hato  us,  and,  on  no  occasion,  to  seek 
revenge,  is  the  duty  of  a  Christian. 

The  polite,  accomplished  libertine,  is  but  miserable  amidst  aU  his 
pleasures :  the  rude  mhabitant  of  Lapland  is  happier  than  hiqi> 

There  are  principles  in  man,  which  ever  have,  and  ever  will  incline 
him  to  ofiend. 

This  ia  one  of  the  duties  which  requires  great  circumspection. 

They  that  honour  me,  them  will  1  honour. 
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tCvflry  ehurch  and  tiect  have  opinions  peculiar  to  themselves. 

Pcriclei  (>ainf  d  Kuch  an  ascendant  over  the  minds  ot  tho  Atheni» 
ans,  that  ho  might  be  bold  to  attain  a  monarchial  power  in  Athens. 

'J'hou,  Lord,  who  hath  permitted  afiliction  to  coiue  upon  us,  shall 
deliver  us  from  it  in  due  lime. 

That  writer  has  given  us  an  account  of  the  manner  in  which  chris* 
tianiiy  has  been  formerly  propajratcd  amontf  the  heathens. 

Tliough  the  measure  be  tnyaterioUa,  it  is  not  unworthy  of  your 
attention. 

In  his  conduct  was  treachery,  and  in  his  words,  faithless  profess-^ 
ions. 

After  I  Visited  Europe,  I  returned  to  America. 

I  have  not,  nor  shall  not,  consent  to  a  propdttal  so  unjust. 

I  had  intended  yasterday  to  have  walked  out,  but  Fhave  been  again 
disappointed. 

Five  and  eight  makes  thirteen  :  five  from  eight  leaves  three. 

If  he  goes  to  Saratoga  next  week,  it  Will  make  eight  timea  that  he 
hat  visited  that  renowned  watering  place. 

I  could  not  convince  bin,  that  a  forgiving  disposition  was  nobler 
than  a  revengeful  one.  I  consider  the  first,  one  of  the  brightest 
virtues  that  ever  vita  or  can  be  poseased  by  man. 

The  college  consists  of  one  great,  and  several  smaller  edifices. 
•  He  would  not  believe,  that  honesty  was  the  best  policy. 

The  edifice  was  erected  sooner  than  1  expected  it  to  have  been. 

Surely,  goodness  and  mercy  hhall  lollow  me  all  the  days  of  my 
life  ;  and  I  will  dwell  in  the  house  of  the  Lord  for  ever. 

It  a  man  have  a  hundred  sheep,  and  one  of  them  be  gone  astray, 
doth  he  not  leave  the  ninety  and  nine,  &c.  ? 

He  might  have  completed  his  task  sooner,  but  he  could  not  do  it 
better. 

The  most  ignorant  and  the  most  savage  tribes  of  men,  when  they 
have  looked  round  on  the  earth  and  on  the  heavens,  could  not  avuid 
ascribing  their  origin  to  some  invisible,  designing  cruse,  and  felt  a 
propensity  to  adore  their  Creator. 
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Otlticai  Notes  and  dbservatlonSt 


Observation  1.  The  following  absurd  phrases  so  common  in  tho 
sltcred  desk  and  elsewhere,  should  be  carefully  avoided  by  all  who 
regard  common  sense; — "Sing  the  two  first  and  three  last  versen.** 
just  as  If  their  could  be  more  than  one  first  and  one  last.  They  may 
be  a  first  two,  a  second  two,  &c. ;  &  first  three,  a  second  three,  a  last 
three.  "  Within  the  two  last  centuries ;"  "  The  second  syllable  of  the 
three  first  words  ;"  "  The  three  first  of  these  orthoepists  have  no  rule 
by  which  their  pronounciation  is  regulated  ;"— "  the  last  two  centu« 
ries ;"  "  the  first  three  words ;"  "  theirs/  three  of  these  orthoephists." 

2.  Adjectives  should  not  be  used  to  express  the  manner  of  action. 
"  The  higher  the  river,  the  swifter  it  flows ;"  "  James  learns  easiet 
than  Juliet ;  he  sees  deeper  into  the  millstone  than  she  ;->^"  the  more 
swiftly  it  flows ;"  "learns  more  easily ;"  "further  into  tl»e  millstone.'* 
"  He  conducted  the  boldest  of  any  ;" — "  the  mx)st  boldly." 

3.  More  requires  than  'after  it.  The  following  sentences  are 
therefore  improper :  *'  He  was  more  beloved,  but  not  so  much  ad"* 
mired,  as  Cinthio;"  "  Richard  is  moro  active,  but  not  so  studious,  as 
his  companion."  The  legitimate  mode-or  supplying  tho  ellipses  in 
these  constructions,  will  show  their  gross  impropriety  :  thus, '•  H0 
was  more  beloved  as  Cinthio ;"  "  Richard  is  more  active  as  his  com* 
panion,"  &c, 

4.  Adverbs,  as  illustrated  on  page  85,  are  generally  substitutes  for 
two  or  more  words  belonging  to  other  parts  of  spoech.  "  Will  you 
accompany  me  to  Europe  next  summer?"  "  Ves."  "  Bo  you  believe 
that  the  voyage  will  restore  your  health  ?"  "  No."  In  these  ex-* 
amples,  the  adverbs  yesi,  and  no,  are  substitutes  for  whole  sentences, 
and,  therefore,  do  not  qualify  any  words  understood.  Yes,  in  ihia 
instance,  literally  means,  ^^  I  will  accompany  you  to  Europe  next 
summer ;"  and  no,  *'  /  do  not  believe  that  the  voya<re  will  restore  my 
heatVi,"    Many  other  adverbs  are  often  employed  in  a  similar  manner, 

*'  Firstly,"  is  efien  improperly  used  instead  of  the  mlvetb  first ;  "  a 
good  deali"  instead  of,  much,  or,  a  great  deal. 

5.  A  nice  distinction  should  be  observed  in  the  use  of  such  and  so. 
The  former  may  be  employed  in  expressing  quality ;  the  latter,  in 
expressing  a  degree  of  the  quality  ;  as,  "  Such  a  temper  is  seldom 
found  ;"  "  So  bad  a  temper  is  seldom  found."  In  the  following  ex- 
amples, so  should  be  used  instead  of  such  :  "  He  is  such  an  extrava- 
pnnt  young  man,  I  cannot  associate  with  him;  "I  never  before 
baw  such  large  trees." 

The  affected  use  of  cardinal,  instead  of  ordinal  numbers,  ought 
not  to  be  imitated.  "On  liuge forty-five {"  "Look  at  page  nirUeen; 
'^forty-fifth,  ninkemh. 
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6.  In  ihe  choice  and  application  of  prepositlotis,  particular  regard 
Bhould  be  puid  to  tlieir  meaning  as  established  by  the  idiom  of  our 
lanfrrajre  and  the  best  usage.  "  In  my  proceedings,  I  have  been  ac- 
tuated from  the  conviction,  that  I  was  supporting  a  rirhteous  cause  ;" 
"  He  should  liave  profitted  from  these  golden  precepts  ;"  '*  It  is  con. 
nected  to  Joiin  wiih  the  conjunction  «wJ;"  "  Aware  tliat  there  is,  in 
the  minds  of  many,  a  strong  predilection  in  favour  of  establisjied 
usages  ;"  "  He  was  r.aue  much  on  at  Argos ;"  "  They  are  resolved 
on  going;"  "  The  rain  has  been  falling  of  a  long  time;"  "  It  is  a 
work  deserving  of  encouragement."  These  examples  may  be  cor- 
rected thus,  "actuated  byihc  conviction ;"  *7>y  those  golden  precepts;" 
"/>y  the conjuiii'tion  and  ;"  "predilection /or  ,*"  "much  ofal  Argos;" 
"  on  going  ;"  "falling  a  long  time ;"  "deserving  encouragement.'' 

7.  The  preposition  to  is  used  before  nouns  of  place,  where  they 
follow  verbs  or  participles  of  motion;  as,  "I  went  to  Washinfrton." 
But  at  is  employed  after  the  verb  to  be  ;  as  "  I  have  been  at  Wash- 
ington ;"  "  He  has  been  to  New- York,  to  home,"  &,c.,  are  improper. 
The  preposition  in  is  set  before  countries,  cities,  and  hirge  towns  ; 
"  He  Hves  in  France,  in  London,  in  Philadelphia,  in  Rochester." 
But  before  single  houses,  and  cities  and  villages  which  are  in  distant 
countries,  at  is  commonly  used;  as,  "He  lives  «/  Park-place;" 
"  She  resides  at  Vincennes."  People  in  the  northern  states  may  say, 
"  They  live  in  New-Orleana,  or,  at  New-Orleans." 

8.  Passive  agents  to  verbs  in  the  infinitive  mood,  should  not  be 
employed  as  active  agents.  The  following  are  solecisms  :  "This 
house  to  let ;"  "  Horses  and  carriages  to  let ;"  "  Congress  has  much 
business  to  perform  this  session ;''  because  the  agents,  house  horses, 
and  carriages,  and  business,  which  are  really  passive,  are,  according 
to  these  constructions,  rendered  as  active.  The  expressions  should 
be,  "This  house  to  be  let ;"  *'  Horses  and  carriages  to  be  let;"  "much 
business  to  be  performed." 

9.  Ambiguity. — "  Nothing  is  more  to  be  flesired  than  wisdom.'* 
Not  literally  correct,  for  wisdom  is  certainly  more  to  be  desired  than 
nothing ;  bnt  as  a  figurative  expression,  it  is  well  established  and 
unexceptionable. 

"  A  crow  is  a  large  black  bird :" — a  large  black — bird. 

"  I  saw  a  horse — fly  through  the  window :" — I  saw  a  horsefly, 

"  I  saw  a  ship  gliding  under  full  sail  through  a  spy  glass."  I  saw, 
through  a  spy  glass,  a  ship  gliding  under  full  sail. 

"  One  may  see  how  the  world  goes  with  half  an  eye."  One  may 
see,  with  half  an  eye,  how  the  world  goes 

•*  A  great  stone,  that  I  happened  to  find,  after  a  long  search,  by  tho 
sea  shore,  served  me  for  an  anchor."  This  arrargement  of  the  mem« 
bers  and  circumstances  of  this  sentence,  confines  the  speaker's  search 
to  the  sea  sKore ;  whereas,  he  meant,  "A  large  stone,  which,  after  a 
long  search,  I  happened  to  find  by  t'lie  sea  shore,  served  roe  for  an 
anchor/* 
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"I  shall  only  notice  those  called  personal  pronouns."  I  shall  no* 
tice  only  those  called  personal  pronouns. 

10.  TxuToLnoY.^^Avoid  words  which  add  nothing  to  the  sense  ; 
Buoh  as,  "  Now  extant,/ree  gratia,  slow  mope,  cold  snow,  a  hot  sun,  a 

flowing  stream,  a  dull  blockhead,  wise  sages."    *'  I  am  just  going  t^ 
go  there  ;"  I  am  abont  to  go. 

11.  Absurdities  and  Improprieties. — "I  can  learn  him  many 
things."  It  ought  to  be,  "  I  can  teach  him."  To  Zeam,  is  to  acquire 
or  receive  information  ;  to  teach  means  to  cinmunicate  it. 

"  I  don*t  think  it  is  so ."    You  do  think,  that  it  is  not  so. 

J^ver,  always.  "  I  have  ever  been  of  this  mind."  I  have  always 
been.  Ever  and  always  are  not  synonymous.  Ever  refers  to  one 
indefinite  period  of  time ;  as,  *'  If  he  ever  becomes  rich :"  always 
means  at  all  times. 

Excuse, pardon.  The  former  signifies  to  release  from  an  obliga* 
tion  which  refers  to  the  future ;  the  latter,  to  forgive  a  neglect  or 
crime  that  is  past.  **  Excuse  me  for  neglecting  to  call  yesterday :" 
pardon  me. 

Rememher,  recollect.  We  remember  a  thing  which  we  retain  in 
our  mind  ;  we  recollect  it,  when,  though  having  gone  from  the  mind, 
we  have  power  to  call  it  back. 

Defect,  deficiency.  A  thing  which  is  incomplete  in  any  of  its 
parts,  is  defective  ;  a  total  absence  of  the  thing,  is  a  deficiency. 

This  subject  will  be  resuioed  In  the  appendix  to  this  work. 


Correetlo^^  In  Orihograpliy. 


From  fifneng  t^ioso  words  which  are  «ften  ervone^us^y  speQed,  the 
following  &re's'eiected,  a«d  corrected  According  to  Johnson  and  to 
Cobb's  Walker:— 


Jncorrect. 

Abscision 

achievtsenit 

Adze 

AgriciilturAtiHt 

Almatuic 

wide 

^aise 

bason 

bass 

liambnzia 

boose 

boult 

buccaneer 

burthen 

bye 

•callrnanco 

<:arablet 

icamphor 

canvas 

carcase. 

centiBoi 

ichace 

chalibeaAe 

«hamel40R 

(Chcmist 

chemistry 

cholic 

chuse 

icimctar 

clench 

jcloke 

cobler 

^himniea 

chesnut 

iclue 

iconnectiou 

iCorset 

cypher   - 

^8iyi 


C'srreot. 

Jfncorrect. 

Abscission 

diocese 

«chie^'eruent 

dipthoflg 

addice 

dispatch 

ag^riculturist 
almanack 

doat 

draft 

ankle 

drouth 

baize 

dye 

basia 

dyer 

base 

embitter 

bombasin 

embody 

bouse 

enquire 

bolt 

enquirer 

bucanier 

enquiry 

fbuixlen 

ensnare 

by 

enterprise 

calamanco 

enthral 

camlet 

entrench 

camplure 

entrust 

cauvasa 

enwrap 

carcass 

epaulette 

^entinetl 

etherii^ 

chase 

faggot 

chalybeate 

fasset 

^hameleou 

felloR 

chymist 

fie 

chymistry 

gerui 

coiicJj 

goslin 

choose 

gimblet 

cimete* 

grey 

clinch 

laloo 

cloak 

hansel 

cobbler 

highth 

chimneys 

hindrance 

chestnut 

impale 

clew 

inclose 

•connexiou 

inclosuiie 

corslet 

indict 

dpher 

indictment 

tdactylo 

JiodorskS 

Correct . 

diocess 

,diphthoi>g 

despatch 

dote 

.draught 

drought 

-die 

dier 

imbitter 

imbody 

inquire 

inquirer 

inquiry 

insnare 

enterprise 

inthral 

intrench" 

intrust 

inwrap 

•epaulet 

.ethereal 

fagot 

faucet 

felon 

germe 

gosling 

gimlet 

gray 

halloo 

handset 

height 

hinderac 

empale 

.enclose 

enclosuM 

endict 

endictiaeiit 

mtdaaut 
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Cinrrect. 


Incorreet. 


Cor  recti, 


in^iprseinent 

ederscracnt 

restive 

tcstiff 

instructor 

kisiructer 

ribbon 

riband 

insure 

ensure 

rince 

rinse 

insurance 

enswrnnce 

sadler 

saddler 

laquey      . 

laekey. 

sallad 

salad 

l»ste 

la«t 

sceptic 

skeptick 

licence 

license 

scepticism 

skepticism^ 

iDth 

loatii 

segar 

cigar 

lye 

lie 

scignor 

8eignio^ 

palcnntent 

malecnntent 

Serjeant 

sergeant 

maneuver 

manoeuvre 

shoar 

shore 

merci.andizo 

merchandise 

spot  he 

sooth 

misprison 

misprision 

staunch 

stanch 

monies 

moneys 

streight 

straight 

iiegociat» 

Begot  intO' 

substract 

subtract 

Bcgociation 

negotiation 

suitor 

suiter 

noviciate 

novitiate 

sythe 

scythe 

ouAe 

ooze 

tatler 

tattler 

opake 

opaque 

thresh> 

thrabh. 

paroxism^ 

paruxys^m 

thwak 

thwack 

partizan 

partisan 

tipler 

tippler 

patronize 

patronise 

tranquility 

tranquillity 

phrenzy 

phrensy 

iripthong 

triphthong 

pinciiera 

pincers 

trissyllable 

trisyllable 

plow 

plough 

valice 

valise 

poney 

pony 

vallies 

valleys 

poiatoe 

potato 

vise 

vice 

pumpkin. 

pumpior^ 

waggon      * 

wagon 

quere 

query 

warrantee 

warranty 

i£cognise 

recogniae 

whoopiageoi 

igh  hoopingeoughs, 

leindeer 

raindeer 

woe 

wo 

KeiiUbrco 

Tic-cnforcfl 

yeaat 

yest 

■  i!.«i-,  .  .'  _.ju 
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Corrections  in  Otthoepy. 


The  following  worda  being  often  erroneojsiy  pronounced  bjr  polite 
people,  as  well  as  by  the  vulgar,  their  correction,  in  this  place,  ngree** 
ably  to  Cobb's  Walker,  it  is  presumed,  will  be  useful  to  many.  Sonve 
of  the  mispronunciations  given  are  provincial. 


Orthography. 

Improper. 

Pronounced. 

Again 

o-gane' 

n-gen 

Ally 

al'-le 

al-h' 

Are 

are 

ar 

Azure 

azh'ur 

a'zure 

Bade 

bade 

bad 

Beard 

bard 

beerd 

Beea 

ben  or  been. 

bin 

Bleat 

blaat 

Meet 

Boil      ^ 

bile 

boil 

Bonnet 

bun'-net 

bon'-nii 

Brooch 

broish 

brootsh 

Cainphire 

kam'-fire 

knm'-fir 

Canal 

ka-nawl* 

ka-nal' 

Gaich 

ketsh 

kaiEh 

Causeway 

kro3-wa' 

kawz'-wa 

Chalice 

kal'-is 

tshal'-is 

Chasten 

tshas'-sh 

tshase'-SB 

Chimney 

tshim'-ble* 

tshim'-ne 

Chine 

tshime 

tehine 

Choir 

koir 

kwire 

Clevy 

klev'-is 

klev'-ve 

Clinch 

klensh 

klinsh 

Column 

kol'yum 

kol'-lum 

Combat 

kom'-bat 

kum'-bat 

Comma 

ki»m'-nie 

kom'-ma 

Coquet 

ko-kwei' 

ko-ket' 

Corps 

korps 

kore 

Corpse 

korps 

Cover 

kiv'-ur 

kuv'-ur 

Peaf 

deef 

def 

Decisive 

de-sis'-iv 

de-si'-si'ir 

Depot 

de'-pot 

de'-po' 

Depute 

dt-p'ti-tize 

de-pute' 

De.^ign 

de-zine' 

de-sine* 

DiEt 

dent 

dint 

Docile 

do'-sile 

dos'-sil 

Dis-gust 

dis-gusi' 

dia-gust' 

Dismay 

dis-ma' 

diz-ma' 

Disown 

dis-one' 

diz-one* 

Dost 

do&t 

dusl 

■^ 
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Orthography. 

Improper. 

Pronounced. 

Doth 

doth 

duth 

Does 

dooz 

duz 

Drain 

dreen 

drane 

Drdujiht 

drouth 

drout 

Drowned 

dround'-ed 

dround 

Ductile 

duk'-tile 

duk'-tii 

EHare 

aje 

edje 

Either 

i'-thuT 

e'-thur 

English 

eng'-liah 

ing'-glish 

Era 

e-re' 

e'-ra 

Ere 

ere 

are 

Fnsten 

fns'-tn 

fas'-sn 

Fearful 

fer'-ful 

fecr'-ful 

Figure 

fig'-gur 

fig'ure 

Fiend 

fend 

feend 

First 

fust 

furst 

Foliage 

foil'aje 

fo'-le-aje 

Fortune 

for'-tshun 

for'tahuD* 

Fortnight 

fori'-nit 

fort'-nite 

Fountain 

foun'-tn 

foun'-tm 

Fracture 

frak'-tshur 

frak'-tshure 

Fragrance 

frag'-ranse 

fra'-granse 

Futile 

fu'-tile 

fu'-til 

Gather 

geth'-ur 

gath'-ur 

Get 

git  * 

get 

Girth 

gurt 

gerth 

Goal 

gool 

gole 

Going 

gone  or  go'*  in 

go'-ing 

Gold 

goold 

gold 

Gum 

goom 

gum 

Grudge 

be-gretsh' 

grudge 

G}  psun) 

gip'  sum 

jip'-sura 

Has               ' 

hez 

haz 

Have 

ha've 

hav' 

Heard 

heerd 

herd 

Hearth 

hurth  or  harth 

harth 

Hiss 

siss 

hiss 

Hoist 

histe 

hoist 

Homely 

hum'-ble' 

home'-le 

Hoof 

huf 

hoof 

Hostler 

haws'-lur 

os'-lur 

Humble 

hum'-bl 

um'-bl 

Jesting 

jeest'-io 

jest'-ing 

Kettle 

kit'  -tl 

ket'-tl 

Lecture 

lek'-tshur 

lek'-tshura 

Leisure 

lezh'-ur 

le'-zhure 

Lever 

lev'-ur 

le'-vur 

Lid 

led 

lid 

Lilach 

.  la'-lok 

li'-lak 

Loam 

loom 

^        lome 

Loo    , 

lu 

loo             > 

JAfuMAin 

mwe^'tftM' 

men'-tao« 
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Orthography. 

*    Improper. 

Pronounced, 

Mermaid 

mare'-made 

rner'-mode 

Mountain 

moun'-tn 

moun'-tin 

Nature 

na'-tahure 

na'-ishure 

Neither 

•  ni'-thur 

ne'-ihur 

Oblige 

o-bleeje' 

o-blije' 

Oblique 

o-bleek' 

ob-like' 

Of 

of 

ov 

Oil 

ila 

oil 

Only 

on'-le  or  un'-le 

one'-le 

Panther 

pone'-iur 

pnn'-thur 

Parent 

par'-ent 

pa'-rent 

Partner 

pard'-nur     • 

part'-nur 

Pasture 

pas'-tshur 

pas'-tshure 

Patron 

pat'-run 

pa'-trun 

Pincers 

pinsh'-urz 

pin'-surz 

Pitli 

peth 

pith 

Plait 

pleet 

plate 

Poem 

pome 

po'-em 

Point 

pmte 

point 

Pother 

both'-ur 

puth'-ur 

Precept 

pres'-sept 

^re'-aept 

Preface 

pre'-fase 

pref-fas 

Prelude 

pre'-lude 

pr«l'-ude 

Process 

pro'-ses 

pros'-ses 

Product 

pro'-dukt 

prod'-ukt 

progress 

pro-gres 

projx'-res 

Profile 

pro'-file 

pro'-feel' 

PumpioQ 

pungli'-in 

pump'-yua 

Put 

put  (verb) 

pu'i 

Quoit 

kwate 

kwoit 

Raisin 

ra'zn 

re'-zn 

Rapine 

ra'-pine 

rap'-in 

Rear 

rare 

reer 

Reptile 

rep'-tile 

rep'-tii 

Rid      - 

red 

rid 

Rind 

rine 

rind 

Rinse 

rense 

rinse 

Rosin 

roz'un 

roz'-in 

Routine 

rou'-tene 

roo-teen' 

Roof 

ruff 

roof 

Bacred 

sak'-red 

ea'-kred 

Said 

pade 

sed 

Bat 

set 

sat 

Bays 

saze 

sez 

Scarce 

skarse 

ska'rse 

Schedule 

sked'-ule 

sed'-jule 

Shut 

shet 

shut 

Since 

sense 

sinse 

Bit 

set 

sit 

Bleek 

slik 

sleek 

Sliver 

sliv'-vur 

sli'-vur 

Slothful 

slawth'-ful 

sloth'-ful 
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Ortkography. 

Improper. 

Pronounced. 

Soot 

But 

soot 

Spikenard 

spig'-nut 

spike'-nard 

Spoil 

Epile 

spoil 

Sieelyard 

stil'-yurdi 

steel'- yard 

Stamp 

stomp 

stamp 

Stint 

stent 

stint" 

Sword 

sword 

so'rd 

Synod 

si'-nod 

sin-ud 

Therefore 

thftre'-fore 

iher'-fore 

Thil 

fil 

thill 

To 

to 

too 

Tour 

tour 

toor 

Treble 

trili'-bl 

ireb'-bl 

Town  rda 

to- wards 

to-urdz 

Trophy 

trof.fe 

trofe 

Tuesday 

tshuz-de 

tuze-de 

Verdure 

vcr'-jur 

ver'-jure 

Vizier 

vi'-zhur 

viz'-yeer 

Volume 

vol'-lum 

vol'-yume 

Were 

•  ware 

wer 

Yea 

•ya 

ye 

Yes 

yes 

yis 

Yest 

yecst  or  eest 

yest 

Yet 

yit 

y.t 

You 

yu 

yoo 

Youth 

yuth 

yooth 

Ague  nnd  fever 

fe'vern-a'gur 

a'-gu  and  fe'-vur 

Alternate 

owl-ter'-nate 

al-ter'-nate 

Annunciate 

an-nun'-shate 

an-nun'-she-ate 

Andiron 

hand'-i-urn 

and'-i-ron 

Antipodes 

an'-te-podz 

an-tip'-o-deez 

Apparent 

8p-pnr'-ent 

ap-pa'-rent 

Architecture 

artsh'-e-tek-tshur 

ar'-ke-tek-tshure 

Assumptioa 

ns-6ump'-shun 

as-sum'-shun 

Auxiliary 

awks  il'-a-re 

awg-zil'-ya-re 

Certiorari 

snsa-ur-ar'-ur 

ser-she-o-ra'-ri 

Christianity 

kris-tshan'-e-te 

kris-tshe>»n'-e-te 

Clandestine 

klan-des'-tine 

•  klan- des'-tin 

Coadjutor 

ko-ad'-ju-tur 

ko-ad-ju'-tur 

Compendium 

kom-pen'-de-um 

kom-pen'-'je-um 

Connoisseur 

kon-nis-sure' 

kon-nes-sare' 

Courteous 

kore'-te-us 

kur'-tshe-us 

Coverlet 

kuv'-ur-lid 

kuv'-ur-let 

Cowardice 

kou'-urd-ise 

kou'-urd-is 

Decrepit 

de-krip'id 

de-krep'-it 

Demonstrate 

dem'-on-strnte 

de-mon'-strate 

Desideratum 

de-eid-er-ai'-um 

de-sid-e-ra'-tum 

Diamond 

di'-mund 

di'-a-mund 

Piscrepanc« 

djs-krep'-an-so 

dis'kre-panse, 

("-nREcTioNs  IN  oaiaofipy. 


Orthography. 

Improper. 

Pronouneid. 

Disfranchise 

dis-fran'-tshize 

dis-fran'-tshit 

Dishonest 

dis-on'-est 

diz-cn'-est 

Disorder 

dis-or'-dur 

diz"0r'-dur 

Electrify 

e-lek'-tur-ize 

e-lek'tre-fi 

Emaciate 

e-ma'-shate 

e-ma'ehe-ate 

Expiatory 

eks-pi'-afcto-ry 

eks'-pe-a-tur-re 

Extempore 

eks-tem'-pore 

eks-tem'-po-re 

Extraordinary 

eks-tia-or'-de-na-re 

eks-tror'-de-na>re 

Feminine 

fem'-e-nine 

fem'-e-nin 

Frequently 

frek'-went-lO 

fre'-kwent-le 

Genuine 

jen'-u-ine 

jen'-u-in 

Guardian 

gar-deen' 

gyar'-de-an 

Gymn&stib 

gim-nas'-tik 
nal-le-lu'-ja 

jim-nas'-tik 

Hallelujah 

hal-le-loo'-yd 

Hospital 

hos'-pit-al 

os'-pe-tal 

Humorous 

hu'-mur-us 

yu'-mur-us 

Idea 

i-de' 

i-de'-a 

Tgnoranlus 

ig-no-ram'-us 

ig-no-ra'-mus 

Indecorous 

in-dek'-o-rUs 

in-de-ko'-nis 

Irradiate 

ir-rad'-e-ate 

ir-ra*-de-ate 

Literati 

lit-or-ai'-i 

lit-er-a'-ti 

Maintenance 

mane^tans'-anse 

men'-te-nance 

Masculine 

mas'-ku-line 
mur'-kan-tile 

mas'-ku-hn 

Mercantile 

mur*kan'teel' 
mur-kan'-til 

>  mer'-kan>  til 

Meliorate 

me-li'-o-rate 

me-le'-o-rate 

Museum 

mu'-ze-um 

mu-ze'-um 

National 

na'-shun-al 

nash'-un-al 

Nomenclnture 

no-men'-kla-ture 

tiom-en-kla'-tshtlre 

Nominative 

nom'-e-tiv 

nom'-e-na-tiv 

Obedience 

O-be'-de'ence 

o*be'-je-ense 

Obstreperous 

ob-slrop'-pu-lus 

ob-sirep'-er  us 

Octavo 

ok'-ta-vo 

ok-ta'-vo 

Oratory 

or'-a-to-re 

or'  a-tur-re 

Parentage 

pa'-rent-aj6 

par'-enl-aje 

Partiality 

par-shal'-le-te 

par-she-al'-le-t<i 

Patronage 

pa'-trun-oje 

pai'-run-ije 

Patriarch 

pat're-ark 

pa'-tre-ark 

Patriot 

pat'-re-ut 

pa*-tre-ui 

Patriotisni 

pai'-re-ut-ism 

pa'-tre-ut-izm 

Philologist 

fi-lol'-loijiat 

fe-lol'-lo-jist 

Philosophy 

fi-los'-o-fe 

fe-los'-o-fe 

Philosophical 

fi-lo-sof'-ik-al 

fil-o-iiof'-e-kal 

Plagiarism 

pla'-ga-rizm 

pla'-ja-rizm 

Possess 

pos-ses 

poz-zes' 

Possessive 

pos-ses'-siv 

poz-zes'-s  iv 

Possession 

pos-sesli'-un 

poz-zeeh'uti 

Preventive 

Pre-vent'-a-tiv 

pre-vent'-iv 

Pronunciation 

pro-nun-se-a'-shun 

p:o-nun-she-a'shud 

Propiiiatioo 

pro-pis-e-a'-shun 

pro-pish-e-a'-shun 

Prophecy 

prov'-c-ii  (noun) 

proP-e*se  (doud) 

*;s^ 


W   ^1 


r 


1 

I 


mi 


m] 


mmm 


MiMMIiilli 


mIIHIf. 


aod 


COBElSCTIOlfl  IN  ORTfiOBPT. 


Orthography. 

ProphfBy 

Radiance 

Ratio 

RntionnI 

Sacrament 

Sacrifice 

Stereotype 

Stupendous 

Synonyme 

Synonyma 

Transparent 

Transparency 

Verbatim 

Volcano 

Whiffletree 


Improper. 

prov'-e-6y  (verb) 

rad'-»'-anse 

ra'-tho 

rif'-sliun-al 

ea'-kro-ment 

na'-kre-lize  (or  fia) 

Bter'-o-iipe 

Btu-pen'-du-u» 

Btu-pcn'-jus 

«e-non'-e-me 

6e-non-e-ini8 

trans-par'-ent 

tron8-pnr'-en>86 

ver-bai'-ira 

Vol-knn'-o 

hwip'pl-tree 


Pronounced. 

prof'.f-s  (verb) 

ra'-de-ance 

ra'-ehe-o 

rash'-un-ol 

eak'-ra-ment 

aak'-ra-fize 

6ie'-re-o-tipe 

stu-pen'-dut 

sin'-o-nim 

ee-non'-e-ma 

trans-pa'-rent 

trana-pa'-ren-sf^. 

ver-ba'-tim 

vol-ka'-no 

hwit'-fl-tree 


Note  1.  When  the  words  learned,  bleaeed,  loved,  &c.,  are  used  as 
participal  adjectives,  the  termination  ed  should  generally  be  pronounced 
as  a  separate  syllable  ;  os,  "  A  learn-ed  man  ;  The  blesa-ed  Redeem- 
er;"  but  when  they  are  employed  as  verbs,  tlie  ed  is  contracted  in  pro- 
nunciation ;  as,  "  He  learn'd  his  lesson  ;  They  are  lov'd  f  1  have 
toalk'd.'* 

2.  The  accent  of  the  following  words  falls  on  those  syllables  ex- 
pressed in  the  t<aZte  characters : — Eu-ro-|ve-an,  hy-me-n«-al,  Ce-sa-re-a 
co-od-jtt-tor,  e-pi-cu-rc-an,  iw-ter-est-ed,  tn-ter-est-ing,  rfp-ar-a-ble 
rec-og-nisc,/eg-ia-lature,  o6-li-ga-tory,  in-coin-par-a-ble,  ir-rfp-or-a-ble 
in-ex-o-ca-ble.  In  a  large  class  of  words,  the  vowels  a,  e,  and  at 
should  be  pronounced  like  long  a  in  late  ;  such  as  fare,  rare,  there, 
their,  where,  air,  chair,  compare,  declare,  &c.  In  the  words  person, 
perfect,  mercy,  interpret,  determine,  ond  the  like,  the  vowel  e  be- 
fore r  is  often  erroneously  sounded  like  short  u.  Its  proper  sound  is 
that  of  e  in  met,  pet,  imperative. 

3.  With  respect  to  the  pronunciation  of  the  words  eky,  kind,  guide, 
ice,  it  oppeors  that  a  mistake  extensively  prevails.  It  is  believed 
that  their  common  pronunciation  by  the  vulgar  is  the  correct  one, 
and  agreeable  to  the  pronunciation  intended  by  Mr.  John  Walker. 
The  proper  diphthongal  sounds  in  ekei,  kyind,  gyide,  ore  adopted  by 
the  common  mass,  and  perverted  by  those  who,  in  their  unna  urai 
and  affected  pronunciation  of  these  words,  eny  ske-i,  ke-inde,  ge-ide. 
This  latter  mode  of  pronouncing  them  in  two  syllables  is  as  incorrect 
and  ridiculous  as  to  pronounce  the  words  boil,  toil  in  two  syllables  ; 
thus,  bo-il,  to-il. 

4.  My,  toind,  pour.  Whin  my  is  contrasted  with  thy,  his,  her 
your,  6i.c.,  it  is  pronounced  mi,  in  all  other  situations  it  is  pronounced 
me ;  as,  "  My  [me]  son,  give  ear  to  my  [rnc]  counsel."  Wh<?n.  toind 
ends  a  line  in  poetry,  and  is  made  to  rhyme  with  mind,  bind,  kind, 
&.C.,  it  is  prodounced  wi'nd,  but  in  other  situations  it  is  pronounced 
wind. 

**  Lo,  the  poor  Indian  !  whose  untutored  mind 

*'  Sees.G^d.ia clouds, or  bears  liiia ia  the  toind'*  •  ^  ,    ^ 
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Pour.    Analogicnlly,  the  diphthong  ou,  in  thit  word,  has  its  proper 
sound,  as  in  hour,  soar. 

"  Ye  heavens !  from  high  the  di-wy  nectar  pour, 
*'  And  in  soli  siience  shed  the  liindly  shower." 


Provincialisms. 


Contraction»,  Vuliarisms,  and  other  improprieties. 

As  each  of  the  following  provincialisms  and  vulgarisms  has  its  locality 
in  Borrte  one  section  or  other  of  North  America,  it  is  hoped  that  these 
corrections  will  be  found  useful  in  the  districts  to  which  the  various 
phrases  respectively  belong. 

Improper.  Correct.  Improper.  Correct. 


Aint 

Are  not 

haint 

have  not 

taint 

'tis  not 

baint 

are  not 

maint 

niiiy  not 

wont 

will  not 

wer'nt 

were  not 

waunt 

was  not 

woodent 

would  not 

niusscnt 

must  not 

izzent 

is  not 

wazzent 

was  not 

hezzent 

has  not 

doozzent 

does  not 

tizzent 

'tis  not 

whool 

who  wiH 

don't 

can't 

j'll       • 

'tis 

Comrnon 

in  Neto  England  or 

New   York. 

Akst 

askt 

ben 

bin 

hul 

whole 

hum 

home 

etun 

6ton« 

dnoz 

duz 

gla'ss 

glass 

ma's  8 

mass 

bra'ss 

brass 

pa'sa 

pass 

flawBt 

flftnt 

hhs-zn 

Itiz 

hou-zn 

houz'-iz 

an'-shent 

ane'-tsheut 

an'-jel 

ane'-jel 

dan'-jur 

dane'.jur 

strnn'-jur 

strane'-jor 

tsham'-bur 

tshame'-bur 

na'-tur 

na'-tshure 

nat'-ur-el 

natch'-u-ral 

for'-iin 

for'-tshune 

for'-tew-nale 

for'-tshu-nate 

vur'-tew 

ver'-tshu 

vur'-tew-us 

ver'-tshu-irs 

ak'-tfw-el 

ak'(shu-al 

fd'-ew-kate 

ed'-ju-kate 

faih'-ur 

fa'-thur 

heft 

weight 

stoop 

porch 

stent 

task 

helve 

handle 

muss 

disorder 

dump 

onload 

scup 

swing 

chase 

gig  or  chaise 

cutter 

one-liorse  sleigh 

staddle 

sapling 

foxy 

reddish 

suple 

spry  or  supple 

In  Pennsylvania. 

Strength 

strength 

lenth 

length 

brenth 

breadth        i% 

ort 

ought     ..,j' 

<'! 


di08 


iPlfbTtNOULlSkl. 


tmproptr. 


Correct. 


Improper. 


Cbmet. 


Dan 

what 

till 

too 

wi»ht 

wish 

put 

V 

wunst 

once 

fu't 

ouch 

oh 

a-kooni* 

ak-kouDt' 

cheer 

chair 

pu'l-pit 

pul'.pit 

fipouk 

ghost 

pare'-sun 

par'-an 

furnentz 

opposite 

- 

Wanity 

vanity 

in  wain 

hi  vain 

Md.,  Va. 

Ky.,Mi9t.,t^A, 

ornnry 

ordinary 

for  by 

to  Hpare 

Thar 

thare 

we  bit 

smnll  piece 

whar 

hware 

disremember 

do  not  ren^ember 

bar [bear] 

bare 

war         ^ 
niout 

wer 

* 

Irish. 

mite  [might] 

gwine 

go'-ing 

Do'or 

dore 

ehvt  or  shut 

rid 

flo'or 
a'nd 

flora 
and 

tote  or  fotch 

karie,  fetch, 
\    or  bring 

loss 

h)ox 

hop'd 

helpt 

koorss 

koree 

ca-hoot' 

pari'-nur-ehip 

soorse 

Borse 

mar'-bl 

inoov  off 

Next.  Clever,  pretty,  ugly,  curious,  expect,  guess,  and  reckon, 
though  c  rrect  English  words,  hnve,  among  the  common  people  of  New 
E.igland  and  New  Yoik,  a  provincial  application  nnd  meaning.  With 
them,  a  clever  man  is  one  ot  a  gentle  and  obliging;  .jsposition  ;  instead 
of  a  man  of  distinguished  talents  ond  profound  ncquirements.  Ptetty 
and  ugl^,  ihey  apply  to  ihvt  disposif ton  of  n  persoi  ,  instead  of  to  his 
external  appearance.  In  these  States  one  will  often  hear  "  I  guess  it 
rains,"  when  the  speaker  knoms  this  to  he  a  fact ;  and,  tht-refore, 
guessing  is  uncalled  for.  "  1  expect  I  can  go;"  or,  "  I  rechon  I  can  ;" 
instead  of,  "  1  suppose  or  presume ."  In  New  England  a  clergyman  is 
often  called  o  minister  ;  in  New  York,  a  priest ;  and  south  of  New 
York,  a  parson,     '^he  last  is  preferable. 

New  England  or  New  York  '  Cotricted. 

t  be  goin.     He  lives  to  hum.  I  am  going.     He  lives  at  home. 

Hese  ben  to  hum  this  two  weeks.  He  has  been  at  home  these  2  wee,i£. 

You  baddent  ought  to  do  i. .   Yes  !  You  ought  noi  to  do  it.    Certat '  hi 

had  ought.  I  ought. 

Taint  no  better  than  hizzen.  'Tis  no  better  than  hit. 

Izzent  that  are  line  wrii  *ell  ?  7*  not  that  lina  well  written  ? 

Tizzent  no  better  thuu  i.h  s  v^re.  I^  is  no  better,  or,  it  is  not  any  bet- 
ter than  this. 

The  keowB  be  gone  to  hum.  ■^eo'w.  The  cows  are  gone  home,  and  /  am 

arid  I'mer  going  aricr  ur.i  goi^g  after  them. 

He'll  be  here,  derights,  onci  bring  He  "  ill  be  here,  directly,  and  bring 

yourn  and  thann.  y jurs  and  theirs. 

He  touch'd  the  stun  which  I  shew  He  touched  the  ffone which  I  «Aoie- 


him, an  di  guess  it  made  himntbe, 
for  'twai  ctNlDg  hot. 


ed  him,  and  it  made  him  »igh,  for 
it  toof  himng  hot, 
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New  England  or  New  Yotk. 

Run.  Thnnel,  nml  cut  n  dtnHille,  for 
tu  makf  a  lev  on.  Iz«  je«ii 
agoneter  go,  daody. 

Wiif-o  shall  I  dump  my  carl, 
■quire?  Dump  it  yendcr.  Whnia 
tlie  heft  of  your  load. 

When  ju  git  hum  from  IInflri)rd  ? 
A  fortnit  ago.  You  diddfni.did 
ye  ]  Ju  see  my  Dunicl,  whosi*  poI 
up  a  tavern  there  1  No.  lie  lind 
gone  afore  I  ^  t  '\v  re.  0,  the 
pesky  crii'^i  '■  •!>  le  8-'>"n  be  up  a 
Btump. 

My  f  i.''nd*8  supi  :b  manaion  is  de- 
li I'lily  flitewniL'd  on  a  nnte-ernl 
nio.ind  of  considerable  liiilie.  It 
iiez  a  lone  Ht^op  in  front  ;  hut  it 
i8  furder  from  the  city  than  I'de 
like  my  hum. 

I  knovv'd  the  gnl  was  drowndod, 
nnd  I  tell'd  the  inqnisiiionerd  that 
ize  nither  geesitin  nor  jokin  about 
it  ;  but  if  they'd  pernciit  me  to 
gir  em  »iy  ideze,  they'd  obleeg;e 
me.  So  I  parsevered,  and  car- 
ried my  pintl.  You  don't  say  so. 
Be  you  from  Barkshire  7  I  bf. 
Neow  I  swan !  if  /  aint  clean 
beat. 

You  baint  from  the  Jarseys,  he  ye  T 
Yes.  Gosh  !  then  I  guess  you 
kneow  heuw  to  tend  tarveia. 

In  Pennsylvania. 

i  seen   him.     Have  you  saw  him  1 

Yf'n,   I   huk'c  saw   him    wunst ; 

:.  .lU    that   was  before    yi>u  seed 

him. 
I  done    ray  task.     Have  you   did 

yours?     No,  but  I  be  to  do  it. 
I  be  to  be  there.     He  b«)uw'd  me. 

Leave  me  be,  for  Ime  afeai'd 
I  never  took  notice  to  it. 

I  wish  I  haddent  did  it ;  howsuin* 
ever,  I  dent  keer ;  they  caut 
•kecr  me. 


CorreeUd. 

Go,  Nathaniel,  nnd  cut  a  «a;>Zinf , 
to  make  II  hrrr  of.  I  wot  about 
to  go,  or  inlei('finfc  to  go  tmmt- 
rfiM<e/?|f.lu'''er. 

\Vh«ie  sknll  f  unload  m  'art? 
Yonrti  r  Wha,  i»  the  eight 
of  your  load. 

When  didjynu  return  from  Hitrf' 
ford  f  \  fortnight  aao.  1$  it 
po«jft6/e  /  Did  you  see  'ny  Mn 
Daniel,  who  haa  opened  ,  public 
AoMJte  then-'?  No.  He hu  f  left 
before  I  arrived  there.  O.  the 
paltry  fellow  !  He  will  duon 
come  to  nought. 

My  friend' »  8uperb  mansion  ii  de- 
liirjiifiiliy  aHunted  on  a  natural 
mound  of  considerable  height.  I' 
has  a  long  porch  in  front ;  hut  it 
id  farther  from  the  ciiy  than  / 
would  like  to  reside. 

I  knew  the  girl  had  been  drowned, 
and  I  told  the  jury  of  inquest 
that  /  was  not  jesting  about  it ; 
hut,  by  permitting  me  to  givo 
them  my  view  of  the  subject, 
they  would  oblige  m?.  So,  I 
persevered,  and  gained  my  point. 
Indeed  !  Are  you  from  Berk' 
ah  ire  ?  I  am.  Really!  I  am 
surprised. 

Are  you  from  New  Jersey  ?  Ye». 
Then  I  presume  you  know  how 
to  tend  a  tavern. 

Corrected. 

1  saw  him.  Have  you  seen  him  f 
Yes,  once  ;  and  that  was  before 
you  saw  him. 

I  hme  done  my  task.    Have  you 

done  yours?     No,  hut  I  must. 
I  shall  be  there  ;    or,  I  jmust  be 

there.     He  knew  me. 
Let  ine  be,  for  I  am  afraid. 
I  never  took  notice  of  it ;  or,  better 

thus,  I  never  noticed  it. 
I  wish  I  had  not  done  it ;  however, 

i  disregard  them.    They  cannot 

tears  me. 


!»      ♦ 


r 
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I 
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! 
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In  rennsytvania. 

Give  me  thern  there  books. 

He  ort  to  go  ;  so  he  ort. 

No  he  orten. 

Dont  scroiige  me. 

I  (liddent  go  to  do  it. 

Aint  that  a  Rood  hand  write  ? 

Nan?     I  know'd    what  helheant, 

but  I  never  let  on. 
It  if*  a  long  mile  to  town.     Ah  I  I 

thought  'twas  unle  a  short  mile. 


Corrected. 

Give  me  those  books. 

He  ought  to  go,  really. 

He  ovght  not. 

Don't  crowd  me. 

I  did  not  intend  to  do  it. 

In  not  that  beautiful  writing  7 

What  ?     I    knew   what  he  meant, 

but  I  kepi  that  to  myself. 
It  is   a   little  over  a  mile  to  town. 

Ah  \     I  supposed  it    to  be  les9 

than  a  mile. 


Irish. 


Corrected. 


Not  here    the  day;    he  went  till  He  is  not  here  to-day. 

Pittsburgh.  Pittsburgh. 

Let  us  be  after  pairsing  a  wee  bit.  Let  usparse.a  littU. 

Where  did  you  loss  it  ]  Wttere  did  you  lose  it. 


He  went  t» 


Md.,  Va.,  Ky.,  or  Miss. 

Carry  the  horse  to  water. 

Tote  the  wood  to  the  river. 
Have  you  focht  the  water  ? 

I've  made  200  bushels  of  corn  this 

year. 
He  has  run  against  a  snag. 
Is  that  your  plunder, stranger  ? 
He  will  soon  come  ot  that  habit. 

i  war  thar,  and  I  seen  his  boat  was 

onelend  too  heavy. 
What  you  gwine  ? 
Hese  in  cohoot  with  me, 
'  Did  you  get  shet  of  your  tobaceo] 

Who  hoped  you  to  sell  iit. 


Corrected. 

Lead  the  horse  to  water  ;  or,  water 

the  horse. 
Carry  the  wood  to  the  river. 
Have  you  fetched,  or  brought,  the 

water? 
I  have  raised  200  bushels  of  corn 

"^his  year. 
He  has  got  into  difficulty. 
Is  that  your  baggage,  sir  ? 
He  will  soon  overcome,  or  get  rid  of, 

that  habit. 
I  was  there,  and  I  saw  that  his  boat 

was  too  heavily  laden,  or  loaded. 
Where  are  you  going  ? 
He  is  in  partnership  with  me. 
Did  you  g^t  rid,  or  dispose  of,  your 

tobacco  ? 
Wh»  helped  you  to  sell  it  I 
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Prosody  treats  of  the  modulations  of  the  voice,  ac- 
cording to  the  usages  ol  the  language  we  speak,  ard  the 
sentiments  we  wish  to  express :  hence,  in  its  most  ex- 
tensive sense,  it  comprises  all  the  laws  of  elocution. 

Prosody  is  commonly  divided  into  two  parts  ;  the  first 
teaches  the  true  pronunciation  of  words,  comprising 
accent,  quality,  emphasis,  pause,  and  tone ;  and  the 
second,  the  laws  of  versification. 

Accent.  Accent  is  the  laying  of  a  peculiar  stress  of  the  voice  on  a 
pariicuiar  letter  or  syllable  in  n  word,  that  it  may  be  better  heard  than 
the  rest,  or  distinguished  from  them  ;  as,  in  the  word  presu'me,  the  stress 
of  the  voice  must  be  on  the  letter  u,  and  the  second  syllable,  eume, 
which  syllable  takes  the  accent. 

Every  word  of  more  syllables  than  one  has  one  accented  syllable. 
For  the  sake  of  euphony  or  distinctness  in  a  long  word,  we  frequently 
give  a  secondary  accent  to  another  syllible  beside  the  one  which  takes 
the  principal  accent;  as,  tes'-ti-mo-ni-^al,  a-ban'-don-Hng.  « 

Quantity.  The  quantity  of  a  syllable  is  that  time  which  is  occupied 
in  pronouncing  it.     It  is  considered  as  long  or  short.  ^ 

A  vowel  or  syllable  is  long  when  the  accent  is  on  the  vowel  ;  which 
causes  it  to  be  slowly  joined  in  pronunciation  with  the  following  letters  ; 
as,  "  Fall,  bale,  mOoJ,  house,  feature. 

A  syllable  is  short  when  the  accent  is  on  the  consonant,  which  causes 
the  vowel  to  be  quickly  joined  to  the  succeeding  letter;  as,  "ftnt, 
bonnet,  hfingSr."       • 

A  long  syllable  generally  requires  double  the  time  of  a  short  one  in 
pronouncing  it;  thus,  "mate"  and  "note"  should  be  pronounced  as 
slowly  again  as  "  mat"  and  "  n6t." 

Emphasis.  By  empha&is  is  meant  a  stronger  and  fuller  sound  of  the 
voice,  by  which  we  distinguish  some  word  or  words  on  which  we  design 
to  lay  particular  stress,  and  to  show  how  they  affect  the  rest  of  the  sen- 
tence. Sometimes  the  emphatic  words  must  be  distinguished  by  a  parti- 
cular tone  of  voice,  as  well  as  by  a  greater  stress. 

Emphasis  will  be  more  fully  explained  under  the  head  of  Elocu- 
tion. 

Pauses.  Pauses  or  rests,  in  reading  or  speaking,  are  a  total  cessa- 
tion of  the  voice  during  a  perceptible,  and,  in  many  cases,  a  measurabe 
itpace  of  time. 

Tone*.    Tones  are  different  both  from  emphasis  and  pauses ;  consist- 
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ing  in  the  modulations  of  the  voice,  or  the  notes  or  vaiiations  of  sound 
which  we  employ  in  the  expression  ot  our  sentiments. 

Emphasis  affects  particular  words  and  phrases :  but  tones  affect  sen- 
en  ces,  paragraphs,  and  sometimes  a  whole  discourse. 


Punctuation. 


Punctuation  is  the  art  of  dividing  written  composi- 
tion into  sentences  or  parts  of  sentences,  by  points  or 
stops,  in  order  to  mark  the  different  pauses  which  the 

sense  and  an  accurate  pronunciation  require. 

The  Comma  represents  the  shortest  pause  ;  the  Semicolon^  a 
pause  double  that  ot  tbe  comma  ;  the  Colon^  double  that  of  the  semi- 
colon ;  and  the  Period  double  that  of  the  colon. 

Punctuation  is  a  modern  art.  The  ancients  were  entirely  unac- 
quainted with  the  use  of  points ;  and  wrote,  not  only  without  any  dis- 
tinction of  members  and  period.s,  but  also  without  any  distinction  of 
words.  This  custom  continued  till  the  year  360  before  Chribt.  How 
the  ancients  read  their  works,  written  in  this  manner,  it  is  not  easy  to 
conceive.  After  the  practice  ot  joining  words  togelher  had  ceased, 
nofts  of  distinction  were  placed  at  the  end  of  every  word.  This 
practice  continued  a  considerable  time. 

As  it  appears  that  the  present  usage  of  points  did  not  take  place 
whilst  manuscrirts  and  monumental  inscriptions  were  the  only  known 
methods  ot  conveying  knowledge,  we  must  conclude,  that  it  was  in- 
troduced with  the  art  of  printing.  The  introduction  was,  however, 
gradual :  alf  the  points  did  not  appear  at  once.  'J'he  colon,  semicolon, 
and  note  of  admiration,  were  produced  some  tirpe  after  the  others. 
The  whole  set,  as  they  are  now  used,  became  establi^rhed,  when 
learr-ing  and  refinement  had  made  considerable  progress. 

As  the  rules  of  punctuation  are  founded  altogether  on  the  gram- 
matical construction  ot  sentences,  their  application  presupposes,  on 
the  part  of  the  stu^dent,  a  knowledge  of  {Syntax.  Although  they 
admit  of  exceptions,  and  require  a  continual  exercise  of  judgment 
and  literary  taste  in  applying  tliem  properly,  they  are  of  great  utility, 
and  justly  merit  our  particular  attention.  *' 

The  great  importance  of  acquiring])  thorough  knowledge  of  punc- 
tuation, and  o'  attending  strictly  to  the  application  of  its  rules,  is 
established  by  the  single  fact,  that  the  meaning  of  a  sentence  is  often 
totally  percerled  by  the  omission  or  misapplication  of  points.  To  il- 
luotrate  the  correctness  of  this  remark,  numerous  examples  might  bo 
ielected.    The  following  border  on  the  ridiculous :   '*  Mr.  Jared 
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Hurton  having  gone  to  sea  his  wife,  desires  the  prayersof  this  church;" 
"  Tryon,  who  escaped  t'rom  the  jail  on  Friday  last,  is  22  years  of  age, 
has  sandy  hair,  light  eyes,  thin  visagt\  with  a  short  nose  turned  np 
about  six  feet  high,  &c."  Corrected  ;  "  Mr.  John  Hnrton,  having 
gone  to  sea,  his  wife  dosires  the  prayers  of  this  church;"  "thin 
visage,  with  a  short  nose  turned  up,  about  six  feet  high,"  &,c. 

Before  one  enters  upon  the  study  of  punctuation,  it  is  necessary 
for  him  to  understand  what  is  meant  by  an  adjunct,  a  simple  sentence, 
and  a  ompound  sentence. 

An  adjunct  or  imperfect  phrase  contains  no  assertion,  or  does 
not  amount  to  a  proposition  or  sentence  ;  as,  "  Therefore  ;"  "  studi- 
ous of  praise;"  "  in  the  pursuit  of  commerce.'' — For  the  definition 
of  a  sentence,  and  a  compound  sentence,  turn  to  page  119. 

When  two  or  more  adjuncts  are  connected  with  the  verb  in  the 
same  manner,  and  by  the  same  preposition  or  conjunction,  the  sen- 
tence is  compound,  and  nuiy  be  resolved  into  as  many  simple  ones  aa 
there  arc  adjuncts;  "  They  have  sacrificed  their /i?a///i  and  fortune, 
at  the  shrine  of  vanity,  pride,  and  exlravagancey  But  when  the  ad- 
juncts are  connected  with  the  verb  in  a  different  manner,  the  sentence 
is  simple;  as,  "  Grass  of  an  excellent  quality  is  produced  in  great 
abundance  in  the  northern  regions  of  our  country." 


COMMA. 

RULE  1.  The  \w  mbprs  of  a  simple  s-^ntence  should  not,  In  gen- 
eral, be  separated  by  a  comma ;  as,  •'  Every  part  of  mutter  swarms 
with  living  oreaturCvS." 

Exercises  in  Punctuathn. — Idleness  is  the  groat  fomenter  of  all 
corruptions  in  the  human  heart.  The  friend  of  order  has  made  half 
his  way  to  virtu(\     All  finery  is  a  sign  of  littleness. 

RULE  2.  When  a  simple  sentence  is  long,  and  the  nominaiive  is 
accompanied  vvith  an  inseperable  adjunct  of  importance,  it  may  admit 
a  comma  immediately  helum  the  vtMb  ;  as,  "  The  good  laste  of^  the 
present  age,  has  not  allowed  us  to  neglect  the  cultivation  of  the  Eng- 
lish language;"  "Tootnany  of  Hm  pretended  friendships  of  youth,  aro 
mere  combinations  of  plcasnro." 

Exercises. — The  indulgence  of  a  harsh  disposition  is  the  introduc- 
tion to  future  misery.  To  bo  totally  indifferent  to  praise  or  censure  is 
a  roal  defect  in  character.  The  intermixture  of  evil  in  human  society 
serves  to  exercise  the  suffering  graces  and  virtues  of  the  good. 

RULE  3.  When  the  connexion  of  the  different  parts  of  a  simple 
pentence  is  interrupted  by  an  adjunct  of  importance,  the  adjunct 
must  bo  distinguished  by  a  comma  before  and  after  it ;  as,  "His  work 
is,  t»  many  respects,  very  imperfect.  It  is,  therefore,  not  much  ap- 
proved."   But  when  these  interruptions  are  slight  and  unimportant, 
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it  is  better  to  omit  the  comma  ;  ns,  "Flattery  is  certainly  pernicious;" 
"  There  is  surely  a  pleasure  in  benificence." 

F.xercises. — Charity  like  the  sun  brijjhtens  all  its  objects.  Gentle- 
ness is  in  truth  the  jirejit  avenue  to  mutual  enjoymi^nt.  You  too 
have  your  faiMngs.  IJumility  and  kuowledire  with  pooi  apparel  excel 
pride  and  ignorance  under  costly  attire.  The  best  men  often  expe- 
rience disappointments.  Advice  should  be  seasonably  administered. 
No  assumed  behavior  can  always  liide  the  real  character. 

RULE  4.  The  nominative  case  independent,  and  nouns  in  appo- 
sition when  accompanied  with  adjuncts,  must  be  distinguished  by 
commas ;  as,  "  My  son,  give  me  thine  heart ;"  "  Dear  Sir^  I  write  to 
express  my  gratitude  for  your  many  kindnesses  ;"  "  I  am  obliged  to 
you,  my  friends,  for  your  many  favours;''  ^^Paul,  the  apostle  of  the 
Gentiles,  was  eminent  for  his  zeal  and  knowledge ;  "  The  butlerjly, 
child  of  the  summer,  flutters  in  the  sun.'*  But  i'"  two  nouns  in  ap- 
position are  unittended  with  adjuncts,  or  if  they  form  only  a  proper 
name,  they  should  not  be  separated  ;  as,  ^^Paul  the  apostle,  suffered 
martyrdom  ;"  "  The  statesman  Jefferson,  wrote  the  declaration  of  In- 
dependence." 

Exercises. — Lord  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all  genera- 
tions. Continue  my  dear  child  to  make  virtue  thy  chief  study.  Canst 
thou  expect  thou  betrayer  of  innocence  to  escape  the  hand  of  ven- 
geance ?  Death  the  king  of  terrors  chose  a  prime  minister.  Hope 
the  balm  of  life  sooths  us  under  every  misfortune.  Confucius  the 
great  Ciiinese  philosopher  was  eminently  good  as  well  as  wise.  The 
patriarch  Joseph  is  an  illustrious  example  of  true  piety. 

RULE  5.  The  nominative  case  absolute  and  the  infinitive  mood 
absolute  with  their  adjuncts,  a  participle  with  words  depending  on  it, 
and,  generally,  any  imperfect  phrase  which  may  be  resolved  into  a 
simple  sentence,  must  be  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  sentence  by 
commas;  as,  ^- His  father  dying,  he  succeeded  to  the  estate;"  ^^To 
confess  the  truth,  I  was  \n  fault ;"  "  The  king,  approving  the  plan,  put 
it  in  execution  ;"  "He,  having  finished  hifi  academical  course,  has  re- 
turned home,  to  prosecute  his  professional  sludies.^^ 

Exercises. — Peace  of  mind  biiing  secured  we  may  smile  at  misfo  *- 
tune.  To  enjoy  present  pleasures  he  sacrificed  his  future  ease  and 
reputation.  His  talents  formed  for  great  enterprises  could  not  fail 
of  rendering  him  conspicuous.  The  path  of  piety  and  virtue  pursued 
with  a  firm  and  constant  spirit  will  assuredly  lead  to  happiness.  All 
mankind  compose  one  family  assembled  under  the  eye  of  one  com- 
mon Father. 

RULIO  6.  A  compound  sent  nee  must  be  resolved  into  simple  ones 
by  placing  commas  between  its  members ;  as,  "The  decay,  the  waste, 
and  the  dissolution  of  a  plant,  may  aftect  our  spirits,  and  suggest  a 
train  of  serious  reflections," 

Three  or  more  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  participles,  or  adverbs, 
connected  by  conjunctions,  expressed  or  understood,  must  be  sepa- 
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rated  by  commas ;  as,  "  The  husband,  wife,*  and  children,!  suffer 
extremely  V  "  Iii  a  letter,  we  may  advise,  exhort,  comfort,  request, 
and  discuss  ;"  "  David  was  a  brave,  wise,  and  pious  man  ;"  "A  man, 
fearing,  serving,  and  loving  his  Creator,  lives  for  a  noble  purpose  ;" 
*'  Success  generally  depends  on  acting  prudently,  steadily,  and  vigor- 
ously, ill  whar.  we  cmdertake." 

Tvvo  or  more  nouns,  verbs,  adjectives,  participles,  or  adverbs,  oc- 
curing  in  the  same  construction,  with  their  conjunctions  understood, 
must  be  separated  by  commas;  as,  "Reason,  virtue,  answer  one 
great  aim  ;"  "Virtue  suppoi:tsin  adversity,  moderates  in  prosperity  ;" 
•'Plain,  honest  truth  needs  no  ariiticial  covering;"  "  We  are  fear- 
fully, wonderfully  framed." 

Exercises. — VVe  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  lot  of  man  nor 
of  the  mutability  of  ilio  world.  Sensuality  coontaminates  the  body 
depresses  the  understanding  deadens  the  moral  feelings  of  the  heart 
and  degrades  man  from  his  rank  in  creation. 

Self-conceit  presumption  and  obstinacy  blast  the  prospects  of  many 
a  youth.  Mc  is  nitornaiely  supported  by  his  father  his  uncle  and  his 
elder  brother.  The  man  of  virtue  and  honour  will  be  trusted  relied 
upon  and  esteemed.  Concious  guilt  renders  one  mean-spirited  timo- 
rous and  base.  An  upright  mind  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  discern 
what  is  just  and  true  lovely  honest  and  of  good  report.  Habits  of 
reading  writing  and  thinking  are  the  indispensable  qualifications  of  a 
good  student.  The  great  business  of  life  is  to  be  employed  in  doing 
justly  loving  mercy  and  walking  humbly  with  our  Creator.  To  live 
soberly  righteously  and  piously  comprehends  the  whole  of  our  duty. 

In  our  health  life  possessions  connexions  pleasures  there  are  causes 
of  decay  imperceptibly  working.  Deliberate  slowly  execute  promptly. 

*  Thp  correctness  nnd  importance  of  this  rule  appear  to  be  so  obvious, 
ns  to  rendt'i-  it  not  a  little  :^urprisin^,  tlmt  any  writer,  possessing  the  least 
degree  of  riit'torical  laste, should  reject  it.  lam  bold  to  aflirm,  ihatit  is 
observed  by  every  correct  reader  and  speaker  ;  and  yet,  as  strange  as  it 
may  seem,  it  is  generally  violated  by  those  printers  who  punctuate  by  the 
ear,  and  all  others  who  are  inlluenced  by  their  pernicious  example  ;  thus, 
"  The  head,  the  heart  and  the  hands,  should  be  constantly  and  actively 
employed  in  doing  good."  Why  do  they  not  omit  the  comma  where  the 
conjunction  is  understood  ?  It  would  be  doing  no  greater  violence  to 
the  principles  of  elocution  ;  iliup,  "  The  head  the  heart  and  the  hands, 
should  be,"  &c  ,  or  thus,  "  The  head  the  heart,  and  the  hands,  should  be 
employed,"  «&c.  Who  does  not  perceive  that  the  latter  pause,  where  the 
conjunction  is  express-ed,  is  as  nccesfiary  to  the  former,  where  the  con- 
junction is  understood  I  And, since  this  is  the  case,  what  fair  objection  can 
be  made  to  the  following  nietRo^  of  punctuation  ?  "  The  head,  the  heart, 
nnd  the  hnndsi,  should  be  constantly  and  actively  employed  in  doing 
good  ;"  "  She  is  a  woman,  gentle,  sersible,  well-educated,  and  religioua. 

t  As  a  consideiable  pause  in  pronunciation  is  necessary  between  the 
last  noun  and  the  verb,  a  comma  should  be  inserted  to  denote  it ;  but  as 
no  pause  is  allowable  between  the  last  adjective  and  the  noun,  or  between 
the  last  adverb  and  the  verb,  the  comma,  in  such  instances,  ie  properly 
omitted  ;  thus,  David  was  a  brave,  wise,  and  piout  mao." 
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An  idle  trifling  society  in  nenraliin  to  such  as  is  corrupting.  This 
unhappy  person  had  boon  seriously  afiTectionateiy  admonished  but  in 
vain. 

RULE  7.  Comparntive  sentences  whose  members  are  short,  and 
sentences  connected  with  relative  pronouns  the  meaning  of  whose 
antecedents  is  restricted  or  limited  ton  particular  sense,  should  not  be 
separated  by  a  comma  ;  as,  "  Wisdom  is  better  than  riches  ;"  "  No 
preacher  is  sosuccei^slul  as  time  ;"  "  He  accepted  what  I  had  rejpct- 
ed;"  '* Self-denial  is  the  sacrifice  7/j/i?cA  rtr/we  must  make;"  "Sub- 
tract from  many  modern  poets  all  that  may  b?)  found  in  Shakspeare, 
and  trash  will  remain  ;"  "Give  it  to  the  man  whom  you  most  esteem." 
In  this  Inst  example,  the  assertion  is  not  of"  man  in  general,"  but  of 
"the  man  whom  you  most  esteem." 

But  when  the  antecedent  is  used  in  a  general  sense,  a  comma  is 
properly  inserted  before  the  relative ;  as,  "  Man,  who  is  born  of  n  wo- 
man, is  of  few  days  and  full  of  trouble;"  "There  is  no  charm  in 
the  female  sex,  which  can  supply  the  place  of  virtue." 

This  rule  is  equally  applicable  to  constructions  in  which  the  rela- 
tive is  understood  :  as,  "  Value  duly  the  privileges  you  enjoy  ;"  that 
is,  "  privileges  t^/itcA  you  enjoy." 

Exercises. — How  much  better  is  it  to  get  wisdom  than  gold  ?  The 
friendship  of  the  world  can  exist  no  longer  than  interest  cements 
them.  Eat  what  is  set  before  you.  They  who  excite  envy  will  easily 
incur  censure.  A  man  who  is  of  a  detracting  spirit  will  misconstrue 
the  most  innocent  words  that  can  be  put  together.  Many  of  the  evils 
which  occasion  our  complaints  of  the  world  are  wholly  imaginary. 

The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream  which  reflects  pvery 
object  in  its  just  proportion  and  in  its  fairest  colours.  In  that  unaf- 
fected civility  which  springs  from  a  gentle  mind  there  is  an  incompar- 
able charm.  The  Lord  whom  I  serve  is  eternal.  This  ia  the  man 
we  saw  yesterday. 

RULE  8.  When  two  words  of  the  same  sort,  are  connected  by 
a  conjunction  expressed,  they  must  not  be  separated ;  as, "  Libertines 
call  religion,  bigotry  or  superstition ;"  "  True  worth  is  modest  and 
retired;"  "The  study  of  natural  history,  expands  a«rf elevates  the 
mind;"  "  Some  men  sin  deliberately  and  presumptuously."  When 
words  are  connected  in  pairs,  the  pairs  only  should  be  separated  ;  as 
"There  is  a  natural  difference  between  merit  and  demerit,  virtue  and 
vice,  wisdom  and  folly  ;  "  Whether  we  eat  or  drink,  labour  or  sleep, 
we  should  be  temperate." 

But  if  the  parts  connected  by  a  conjunction  ere  not  short,  they 
may  be  separated  by  a  comma ;  as,  "  Romances  may  be  said  to  be 
miserable  rhapsodies,  or  dangerous  incentives  to  evil." 

..  Exercises, — Idleness  brings  forward  and  nourishes  many  bad  pas- 
sions. True  friendship  will  at  all  times  avoid  a  rough  or  careless 
behaviour.  Health  and  peace  a  moderate  fortune  and  a  few  friends 
sum  up  all  the  undoubted  articles  of  temporal  felicity.    '"--''-  *  '--*- 
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and  artless  simple  and  sincere  uniform  and  consistent.  Intemperance 
destroys  the  strength  of  our  bodies  and  the  vigour  of  our  minds. 

PULE  9.  Where  the  verb  of  a  simple  member  is  understood,  a 
comma  may,  in  Some  instances,  be  inserted;  as,  "  From  law  arises 
security  ;  from  security,  curiosity ;  from  curiosity,  knowledge."  But 
in  others,  it  is  better  to  omit  the  comma  ;  "  No  station  is  so  high,  no 
power  so  great,  no  character  so  unblemished,  as  to  exempt  men  from 
the  atiaeks  of  rashness,  malice,  and  envy." 

Ex&rcises. — As  a  companion  he  was  severe  and  satirical ;  as  a 
friend  captious  and  dangerous.  If  the  spring  put  forth  no  blossoms 
in  sunimer  there  will  be  no  beauty  and  In  autumn  no  fruit.  So  if 
youth  be  trifled  away  without  improvement  manhocd  will  be  contemp- 
tible and  old  age  miserable. 

RULE  10.  When  a  simple  member  stands  as  the  object  of  a  pre- 
ceding verb,  and  its  verb  may  be  changed  into  the  infinite  mood,  the 
comma  is  generally  omitted  ;  as,  "  I  suppose  he  is  at  rest ;"  changed, 
"  1  suppose  him  to  be  at  rest." 

But  when  the  verb  to  be  is  followed  by  a  verb  in  the  infinitive  mood, 
which,  by  transposition,  may  be  made  the  nominative  case  to  it,  the 
verb  to  be  is  generally  separated  from  the  infinitive  by  a  comma  ;  as, 
"  The  most  obvious  remedy  is,  to  withdraw  from  all  associations  with 
bad  men ;"  "  The  first  and  most  obvious  remedy  against  the  infection 
is,  to  withdraw  from  associations  with  bad  men." 

Exercises. — They  believed  he  was  dead.  He  did  not  know  that  I 
was  the  man.  I  knew  she  was  still  alive.  The  greatest  misery  ia  to 
be  condemned  by  our  own  hearts.  The  greatest  misery  that  we  can 
endure  is  to  be  condemned  by  oui  own  hearts. 
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NOTES. 

1.  When  a  conjunction  is  separated  by  a  phrase  or  member  from 
the  member  to  which  it  belongs,  such  intervening  phrase  appears  to 
require  a  comma  at  each  extremity  ;  as,  "  They  set  out  early,  or«/, 
before  the  close  of  the  day,  arrived  at  the  destined  piece."  Thisule, 
however,  is  not  generally  followed  by  our  best  writers  ;  as,  "  If  thou 
seek  the  Lord,  he  will  be  found  of  thee  ;  but  if  thou  forsake  him,  he 
will  cast  thee  off  for  ever ;"  "/iw/  if  the  pans  connected  are  not  short, 
a  comma  may  be  inserted." 

2.  Several  verbs  succeeding  each  other  in  the  infinitive  mood,  and 
having  a  common  dependance,  may  be  divided  by  commas  ;  as,  "To 
relieve  the  indigent,  to  comfort  the  afflicted,  to  protect  the  innocent, 
to  reward  the  deserving,  are  humane  and  noble  employments." 

3.  A  remarkable  expression,  or  a  short  observat-on,  somewhat  in 
the  form  of  a  quotation,  may  be  properly  marked  with  a  comma ;  as, 
«*  It  hurts  a  man's  pride  to  say,  Ido  not  know;"  "  Plutarch  calls  lying, 

thexnce  of  slaves.^* 
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4.  Whon  words  are  placed  in  opposition  to  each  other,  or  with 
some  m>tri{cd  variety,  they  must  be  uiiitinguiahed  by  a  comma;  as, 

"  Tlio'  deep,  yet  clear;  iho'  gentle^  yet  not  dull ; 
'*  Strongs  without  rage;  without  o'er/lowing,  full." 

"  Good  men,  in  this  frail,  imperfect  state,  are  often  iound,  not  only  in 
union  withj  but  in  opposition  lo,  the  views  and  conduct  of  each  other." 

Sometimes  when  the  word  with  which  tlie  last  preposition  agrees, 
is  sintjlo  ihe  comma  may.be  omitted;  as,  "  Many  stal.es  were  in  alli- 
ance with  and  under  the  protection  of  Rome." 

The  same  rule  and  restrictions  apply,  when  two  or  more  nouns 
refer  to  the  same  preposition ;  ua,  "  IJe  was  composed  botli  under  the 
threatening,  and  at  the  approach,  of  a  cruel  and  lingering  death  ;" 
"  Ho  was  not  only  the  king,  but  ihe  father,  of  his  people." 

5.  The  words, "  as,  thus,  nay,  so,  hence,  again,  first,  secondl}^ 
formerly,  now,  lastly,  once  more,  above  all,  on  the  contrary,  in  the 
next  place,  in  short,"  and  all  other  words  and  phrases  of  a  similar 
kind,  must  generally  be  separated  from  the  context  by  a  comma  ;  as, 
•'Remember  tliy  bast  friend;  formerly, xUq  supporter  of  thy  infancy; 
now,  the  guardian  of  thy  youth  ;"  '•  He  feared  want ;  hence,  he  over- 
valued riches ;"  "  So,  if  youth  be  trifled  away,"  &,c.  "  Again,  we 
must  have  food  and  clothing;"  ^'■Finally,  let  us  conclude." 

The  foregoing  rules  and  examples  are  sufficient,  it  is  presumed,  to 
suggest  to  the  learner,  in  all  ordinary  instances,  the  proper  place  for 
inserting  the  comma ;  but  in  applying  these  rules,  great  regard  must 
be  paid  to  the  length  and  meaning  of  the  clauses,  and  the  proportion 
which  they  bear  to  one  another. 


SEMICOLON. 

,  The  Semicolon  is  using  for  dividing  a  compound  sentence  into  two 
or  more  parts,  not  so  closely  connected  as  those  which  are  separated 
by  a  comma,  nor  yet  so  little  dependent  on  each  other,  as  those  which 
are  distinguished  by  a  colon. 

Rule  I.  When  the  the  preceding  member  of  a  sentencedoes  of  it«iclf 
givecompletesense,butd^pendson  the  following  clause,and  sometimes 
when  the  sense  of  that  member  would  be  complete  without  the  con- 
cluding one,  the  semicolon  is  used  ;  as  in  the  following  examples: 
"  As  the  desire  of  approbation,  when  it  works  according  to  reason, 
improves  the  amiable  portion  of  our  species  ;  so,  nothing  is  more  de- 
structive to  them,  when  it  is  governed  by  vanity  and  folly ;"  "  The 
wise  man  is  happy,  when  he  gains  his  own  approbation  ;  the.  fool, 
when  lie  gains  the  applause  of  those  around  him  ;"  "  Straws  swim 
upon  the  surface  ;  but  pearls  lie  at  the  bottom." 

Exercises. — The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  safe  path  that  of  false- 
hood a  perplexing  maze.  Heaven  is  the  region  of  gentleness  and 
friendship  hell  of  fierceness  and  animosity.  As  there  is  a  worldy 
bappinens  which  God  perceives  to  be  no  other  than  dlHguised  misery 
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f  i  there  ore  worldly  honours  whi%'.h  in  his  estimation  are  reproach  so 
there  18  a  worldly  wisdom  which  in  hia  sight  is  foolishneaa. 

But  nil  subsiais  by  eVmenlnl  strifo 

And  pjsaions  are  the  elements  of  life. 

RULE  2.  When  an  example  is  introduced  to  illustrate  a  rule  or 
proposition,  the  somif.olon  may  housed  before  the  conjunction  as; 
as  in  the  followinjjr  iustance  :  Prepositions' govern  the  objective  case; 
as,  "She  gave  the  book  to  him." 

Note. — In  instances  like  the  foregointf,  many  respectable  punctu- 
ista  employ  the  colon,  instead^of  the  seniicuion. 

COLON. 

The  Colon  is  used  to  divide  a  sentence  into  two  or  more  parts,  less 
connected  than  those  which  are  separated  by  a  semicolon;  but  not 
so  independent  as  separate,  distinct  sentences. 

RULE  1.  When  a  member  of  a  sentence  is  complete  in  itself, 
but  followed  by  some  supplemental  remark,  or  further  illustration  of 
the  subject,  the  colon  ma  e  properly  employed  ;  as,  "  Nature  felt 
her  inability  to  extricate  he.self  from  the  consequences  of  guilt :  the 
gospel  revealed  the  plan  of  divine  interposition  and  aid."  "  Great 
works  are  performed,  not  by  strength,  but  by  perseverance :  yonder 
palace  was  raised  by  single  stones ;  yet  you  see  its  height  and  spa- 
ciousness. 

Exercises. — The  three  great  enemies  to  tranquillity  are  vice  super- 
stition and  idleness  vice  which  poisons  and  disturbs  the  mind  with  bad 
passions  superstition  which  fills  it  with  imaginary  terrors  idleness 
which  loads  it  with  tediousness  and  disgust. 

When  we  look  lorward  into  the  year  which  is  beginning  what  do 
we  behold  there  ?  All  my  brethern  is  a  blank  to  our  view  a  dark 
unknown  presents  itself. 

RULE  2.  When  a  semicolon  has  preceded,  or  more  than  one 
and  a  still  greater  pause  is  necessary,  in  order  to  mark  the  connecting 
or  concluding  sentiment,  the  colon  should  be  applied  ;  ais,  "A  divine 
legislator,  uttering  his  voice  from  heaven  ;  an  almighty  governor, 
stretching  forth  his  arm  to  punUh  or  reward  ;  informing  us  of  per- 
petual rest  prepared  for  the  righteous  hereafter,  and  of  indignatio  i 
and  wrath  awaiting  the  wicked  :  those  are  the  considerations  which 
overawe  the  world,  wnich  support  integrity,  and  check  guilt." 


■I'  . 


PERIOD. 

When  a  sentence  is  complete,  and  so  independent  as  not  to  be  con- 
nected with  the  one  which  follows  it,  a  period  should  be  inserted  at  its 
close ;  as,  "  Fear  God."    •'  Honour  the  king."    "  Respect  virtue." 

In  the  use  of  many  of  the  pauses,  there  is  a  diversity  of  practices 
among  our  best  writers  and  grammarians.    Compound  sentences 
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connected  by  conjunctions,  are  sometimes  divided  by  the  period  ;  as, 
"  Recreations,  though  they  mny  be  of  an  innocent  kind,  require  atendy 
government  to  keep  lliem  within  a  due  and  hmited  province.  But 
sue!)  OS  are  of  an  irregular  and  vicious  nature,  are  not  to  be  governed, 
but  to  be  banished  from  every  well-regulated  mii,d." 

The  period  siiould  follow  every  abbreviated  word;  as,  "A. D., 
N.B.,  U.S.,  Va.,  Md.,  Viz.,  Col.,  Mr." 


DASH. 

The  Dash,  though  often  used  improperly  by  hasty  and  incoherent 
writers,  may  be  introduced  with  propriety,  where  the  .sentence  breaks 
off  abruptly  ;  where  nsigniticant  pause  is  required  ;  or.  where  there  is 
an  unexpected  turn  in  the  sentiment;  as,  "  If  thou  art  he,  so  much 
respected  once — but,  oh  !  how  fallen  !  how  degraded !"  "  If  acting 
.conformably  to  the  will  of  our  Creator; — if  promoting  the  welfare 
of  mankind  around  us ; — if  securing  our  ovm  happiness  ; — are  objects 
of  the  highest  mom  nt:  then  we  are  loudly  called  upon  to  cultivate 
and  extend  the  preat  interests  of  religion  and  virtue." 

A  dash  following  a  stop,  denotes  that  the  pause  is  to  be  greater 
than  if  the  stop  were  alone  ;  and  when  used  by  itself,  requires  a  pause 
of  such  length  as  the  sense  only  can  determine. 

"  Here  lies  the  great — False  marble,  where  ? 
.    "  Nothing  but  sordid  dust  lies  here." 

INTERROGATORY   POINT. 

The  note  of  interrogation  is  used  at  the  end  of  an  interrogative 
sentence ;  as,  *'  Who  adorned  the  heavens  with  such  exquisite 
beauty  ?" 

Note. — The  interrogative  point  should  not  be  employed  in  cases 
where  it  is  only  said,  that  a  question  has  been  asked  ;  as,  "  The  Cy- 
prians asked  me  why  I  wept." 

EXCLAMATORY   POINT. 

The  note  of  exclamati(m  is  applied  to  expressions  of  sudden  emo- 
tion, surprise,  joy,  grief,  &.C.,  and  sometimes  to  invocations  and  ad* 
dresses;  as,  "  How  much  vanity  in  the  pursuits  of  men  !"  "  vN^hat 
is  more  amiable  than  virtue  !"  "  My  friend  !  this  conduct  amazes 
me !"    "  Hear  me,  O  Lord  !  for  thy  loving  kindness  is  great !" 

PARENTHESIS. 

A  parenthesis  is  a  clause  containing  some  useful  remark,  which 
may  be  omitted  without  injuring  the  grammatical  construction  ;  as. 
To  gain  a  posthumous  reputation,  is  to  save  a  few  letters  (for  what 
i  s  a  name  besides  ?)  from  oblivion." 

**  Know  then  this  truth,  (enough  for  man  to  know,) 
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imii':     "  Virtue  alone  is  happiness  below." 
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Note. — The  pnronthesiH  generally  tlonotos  n  modernto  doprpssion 
of  the  voice  ;  and,  as  the  parenthetical  marks  do  not  supply  the  place 
oi  a  point,  the  clause  should  be  accompanied  with  every  kop  which 
the  sense  would  require,  if  the  parenthetical  charactets  were  not 
used.  It  ought  to  terminate  with  the  f>ame  kind  of  point  which  the 
member  has  that  precedes  it ;  as,  "  Ho  loves  nobly,  (I  speak  of 
friendship,)  who  is  not  jealous  when  I)«  has  partners  of  love. 

"  Or  why  so  long  on  life  it  long  can  be) 

"  Lent  Heav'n  a  parent  to  the  poor  and  mo  7" 

Parenthesis,  however,  containing  intorrogations  oroxclamotions, 
form  an  exception  to  this  rule;  iis,  "If  I  grant  his  request,  (und  who 
could  refuse  it  7)  I  shall  secure  his  esteem  and  attachment." 


APOSTROPHE    AND  QUOTATION. 

The  apostrophe  is  used  to  abbreviate  a  word,  and  also  to  mark  the 
possessive  case  of  a  noun  ;  as,  "  '/is,  for  it  is;  tho\  for  though;  o^er^ 
ior  over  ;"  "  A  man's  poverfy.^^ 

A  Quotation  marks  a  sentence  taken  in  the  author's  own  language  ; 
as,  "  The  proper  study  of  mankind  is  man." 

When  an  author  represents  a  person  as  speaking,  the  language  of 
that  person  should  be  designated  by  a  quotation  ;  as,  At  my  coming 
in,  he  said,  "  you  and  the  physician  are  come  too  laie.*'  A  quota- 
tion contained  within  another,  should  bo  distinguished  by  two  single 
commas;  as,  "Always  remember  this  ancient  maxim:  'Know 
thyself.'  " 

DIRECTIONS  FOR  USING  CAPITAL  LETTERS. 

It  is  proper  to  begin  with  a  capital. 

1.  The  first  word  of  every  sentence. 

2.  Proper  names,  the  appellation  of  the  Deity,  &c. ;  as,  "  James, 
Cincinnati,  the  Andes,  Flu ron;"  "  God,  Jehovah,  the  Almighty,  the 
Supreme  Being,  Providence,  the  Holy  Spirit." 

3.  Adjectives  derived  from  proper  names,  the  titles  of  books,  nouns 
which  arc  used  as  the  subject  of  discourse,  the  pronoun  /and  the  in- 
terjection O,  and   every  line  in  poetry  ;  as,  "  American,  Grecian, 
English,  French  ;  Irving's  Sketch  Book,  Percival's  Poems  ;  1  write 
Hear,  O  earth !" 
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VERSIFICATION. 


'Poetry  is  the  language  of  passion,  or  of  enlivened  imagination. 

Veksification,  in  English,  is  the  harmonious  arrangoment  of  a 
particular  number  and  viirieiy  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllubles, 
according  to  parllculnr  laws. 

Rhyme  is  the  correspondence  of  the  sound  of  the  lost  syilabifl  in 
one  line,  to  the  sound  of  the  last  syllable  in  another;  as, 

"O'er  the  glad  waters  of  the  dark-blue  s«a, 
"  Our  thoughts  as  boundless  und  our  souls  as/ree." 

Blank  Verke  cont-i>ts  in  poetical  thoughts  expressed  in  reguiar 
numbers,  but  without  the  correspondence  of  bound  at  the  end  ol  the 
lines  which  consiiiuie  rhyme. 

Poetical  Feet  consist  in  a  particular  arrangement  and  connexion 
of  a  number  of  accented  and  unaccented  syllubles.     They  are  called 
feet  becau.  4,  it  is  by  their  aid  that  the  voice,  as  it  were,  steps  along 
through  th?)  verse  in  a  measured  pace. 

All  poetical  feet  consist  either  of  two,  or  of  three  syllables  ;  and 
are  reducible  to  eight  kinds ;  four  of  two  syllables,  and  four  of  three, 
£8  follows : — 


Triftyllable. 

A    Daciyle   -  u  « 
An  Amphibrach  ^  -  u 
An  Anapaest  o  u  - 
A     Tribrach    u  *»  u 


Dissyllable. 

A   Trochee  -  u 
An    Iambus  u  - 

A    Spondee  

A   Pyrrhick  w  « 

A  Trochee  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  last  unaccented  ;  as 
Hatefal,  pettish : 
if  >       Restless  mSrials  toil  for  n<5ught. 

An  Iambus  has  the  first  syllable  unaccented,  and  the  last  accented  ;  as, 
Bfitr&y,  consist: 

Th6  eSas  sh«lll  waste,   the  skies  In  smOke  dScfty. 
A  Dactyle  has  the  first  syllable  accented,  and  the  two  latter  unaccen- 
ted ;  as,  Lab6ur6r,  pd.^sible  : — 

From  the  16w  pleasflres  6f  this  fftllgn  n&ture.    •  *s 

An  Anapaest  has  the  first  two  syllables  uu^ccnted,  and   the  last  aoo*; 
tented  ;   as,  C6ntr&vene,  acquiesce  ;  j 

At  the  close  6f  the  day,  when  the  hamlet  is  still.  "r^ 

A  bpondee,  as,  The  pile  moon.      A  Pyrrhick,  as,  6n  the  tall  tree. 
An  Amphibrach,  as  Delightful.    A  Tribrach,  as,  Nuradr&bld.  '  ' ';' 
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Grammar  instructs  us  how  to  express  our  thoughts 
correctly. 

Rhetoric  teaches  us  to  express  therij  with  force  and 
elegance. 

The  former  isgenorully  confined  to  tlio  correct  application 
of  words  in  constructing  sin;»lo  Mentencos.  The  latter  treats 
of  the  proper  choice  of  words,  of  the  happiest  method  of  con- 
structing sentences,  of  their  most  advantageous  arrangement 
in  forming  a  discourse,  and  of'tiie  various  kinds  and  qualities 
of  composition.  The  principles  of  rhetoric  are  principally 
bused  on  those  unfolded  and  illustrated  in  the  science  of  gram- 
mar.  Hence,  at>  acquaintance  with  the  latter,  and,  indeed, 
with  the  liberal  arts,  is  a  pro-requisite  to  the  study  of  rhetoric 
and  belles-lettres. 

COMPOSITION. 

It  may  be  laid  down  as  a  maxim  of  eternal  truth,  that 

good  sense  is  the  foundation  of  all  good  writing.     One 

who  understands  a  subject  well  will  scarcely  write  ill 

upon  it. 

Rhetoric,  or  the  art  of  pei'suasion,  requires  in  a  writer  the* 
union  of  f^ood  sense  and  a  livefy  and  chaste  imagination.     It 
is,  then,  her  prdvinco  to  teach  him  to  embellish  his  thoughts 
with  elegant  and  appropriate  language,  vivid  imagery,  and 
an  agreeable  variety  of  expression.     It  ought  lo  be  his  aim 

"  To  mark  the  point  whore  sense  and  dullness  meet." 

STYLE— PERSPICUITY  AND  PRECISION. 

Style  is  the  peculiar  manner  in  which  we  express  our 
conceptions  oy  means  of  language.  It  is  a  picture  of  the 
ideas  which  arise  in  our  minds,  and  of  the  order  in  which  they 
are  produced. 

Tne  qualities  of  a  good  style  may  be  ranked  under  two 
heads,  perspicuity  and  ornament,  '  *  ^ ' :' 
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Perspicuity,  which  is  considered  the  fundamental  quality 
of  a  good  style,  claims  attention,  first,  to  single  words  and 
phrases;  and,  secondly,  to  the  construction  of  sentences. 
When  considered  with  respect  to  words  and  phrases,  it  re- 
quires these  three  qualities,  purity,  propriety^  and  preci- 
sion. 

Purity  of  language  consists  in  the  use  of  such  words  and 
such  constructions  as  belong  to  the  language  which  we  speak, 
in  opposition  to  words  and  phrases  belonging  to  other  lan- 
guages, or  which  are  obsolete  or  new-coined,  or  employed 
without  proper  authority. 

Propriety  is  the  choice  of  those  words  which  the  best  usage 
has  appropriated  to  the  ideas  which  we  intend  to  express  by 
them,  it  implies  their  correct  and  judicious  application,  in 
opposi'ion  to  low  expressions,  and  to  worda  and  phrases  which 
would  be  less  significant  of  the  ideas  which  we  wish  to  convey. 
It  is  the  union  of  purity  and  propriety  which  renders  style 
graceful  and  prespicuous. 

Precision,  from  pracidere,  to  cut  ofi*,  signifies  retrenching 
all  superfluities,  and  pruning  the  expression  in  such  a  manner 
as  to  exhibit  neither  more  nor  less  than  an  exact  copy  of  the 
ideas  intended  to  be  conveyed. 


STRUCTURE  OF  SENTENCES. 

A  proper  construction  of  sentences  is  of  so  great  import- 
ance in  every  species  of  composition,  that  we  cannot  be  too 
strict  or  minute  in  our  attention  to  it. 

Elegance  of  style  requires  us  generally  to  avoid  many  short 
or  long  sentences  in  succession  ;  a  monotonous  correspon- 
dence oK  one  member  to  another ;  and  the  commencing  of  a 
piece,  section,  or  paragraph  with  a  long  sentence. 

The  qualities  men  essential  to  a  peifect  sentence  are 
Unity f  Clearness,  Si rengtiu- and  Harmony. 

Unity  is  an  indispensabhi  property  of  a  correct  sentence. 
A  sentence  implies  an  arrangement  of  words  in  which  only 
one  proposition  ijj expressed.  It  may,  indeed,  consist  of  parts; 
but  these  parts  ought  to  be  so  closely  bound  together,  as  to 
make  on  the  mind  the  impression,  not  of  many  objects,  but  of 
only  one.  In  order  to  preserve  this  unity,  the  following  rules 
may  be  useful. 

1.  In  the  course  of  the  sentence,  the  scene  should  he 
changed  as  Wile  as  possible.    In  every  sentence  there  is 
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some  leading  or  governing  word,  which,  if  possible,  ought  to 
be  continued  so  from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  it.  The  fol- 
lowing sentence  is  not  constructed  according  to  this  rule : — 
"  After  we  came  to  anchor,  they  put  me  on  shore,  where  I 
was  saluted  by  all  my  friends,  who  received  me  with  the 
greatest  kindness.'*  In  this  sentence,  though  the  objects  are 
sufficiently  connected,  yet,  by  shifting  so  frequently  the  place 
and  the  person,  the  vessel,  the  shore,  we,  they,  T,  and  who,  they 
appear  in  so  disunited  a  view,  that  the  mind  is  led  to  wander 
for  the  sense.  The  sentence  is  restored  to  its  proper  unity 
by  constructing  it  thus :  "  Having  come  to  anchor,  I  was  put 
on  shore,  where  I  was  saluted  by  all  my  friends,  who  receiv- 
ed me  wi'    ' '^  greatest  kindness." 

2.  JVc  'twd  into  one  sentence  things  which  have  so  little 
connexio:  z  they  would  bear  to  be  divided  into  two  or  more 
sentences.  The  violation  of  this  rule  produces  so  unfavour- 
able an  effect,  that  it  is  safer  to  err  rather  by  too  many  short 
sentences,  than  by  one  that  is  overloaded  and  confused. 

3.  Avoid  all  unnecessary  parentheses. 

Clearness.  Ambiguity,  which  is  opposed  to  clearness, 
may  arise  from  a  bad  choice,  or  a  bad  arrangement  of 
words. 

A  leading  rule  in  the  arrangement  of  sentences  is,  that 
those  words  or  niembers  most  nearly  related  should  be  placed  in 
the  sentence  as  near  to  each  other  as  possible,  so  as  thereby  to 
make  their  mutual  relation  clearly  appear.  This  rule  ought  to 
be  observed. 

1.  In  the  position  of  adverbs.  "By  greatness,"  says  Mr. 
Addison,  "  I  do  not  only  mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object, 
but  the  largeness  of  a  whole  view."  The  improper  situation 
of  the  adverb  only,  in  this  sentence,  renders  it  a  limitation  of 
the  verb  mean,  whereas  the  author  intended  to  have  it  qualify 
the  phrase  a  single  object;  thus,  "By  greatness,  I  do  not 
mean  the  bulk  of  any  single  object  only,  but  the  largeness  of 
a  whole  view." 

2.  In  the  position  of  phrases  and  members.  "  Are  these 
designs  which  any  man  who  is  born  a  Briton,  in  any  circum- 
stances in  any  situatioij,  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid  to 
avow?"  Corrected:  "Are  these  designs  which  any  man 
who  is  born  a  Briton  ought  to  be  ashamed  or  afraid,  in  any 
drcumstanceSf  in  anf  situation  to  avow  ?" 

8.  In  the  position  of  pronouns.    The  ref«renoo  of  a  por- 
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noun  to  its  noun  should  ahvays  be  so  clear  that  toe  cannot  pas- 
sihly  mistake  it :  otherwise,  the  noun  ought  to  be  repeated. 
"  It  is  folly  to  pretend  to  arm  ourselves  against  the  accidents 
of  life,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  which  nothing  can  protect  us 
against  but  the  good  providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father.'* 
Which,  in  this  sentence,  grammatically  refers  to  treasures  ; 
and  this  would  convert  the  whole  period  into  nonsense.  The 
sentence  should  have  been  thus  constructed,  "  It  is  folly  to 
pretend,  by  heaping  up  treasures,  to  arm  ourselves  against  the 
accidents  of  life,  against  which  nothing  can  protect  us  but  the 
good  providence  of  our  Heavenly  Father. 

Strength.  By  the  strength  of  a  sentence  is  meant  such  an 
arrangement  of  its  several  words  and  members  as  exhibits  the 
sense  to  the  best  advantage,  and  gives  every  word  and  mem- 
ber its  due  weight  and  force. 

1.  The  first  rule  for  promoting  the  strength  of  a  sentence 
is,  to  take  from  it  all  redundant  words  and  members.  What- 
ever can  be  easily  supplied  in  the  mind  should  generally  be 
omitted ;  thus,  "  Content  with  deserving  a  triumph,  he  re- 
fused the  honour  of  it,"  is  better  than  to  say,  "  Being  content 
with  deserving  a  triumph,"  &c.  "  They  returned  back  again 
to  the  same  city  from  whence  they  came  forth.'*  If  we  ex. 
punge  from  this  short  sentence  ^ve  words,  which  are  mere 
expletives,  it  will  be  much  more  neat  and  forcible  ;  thus, 
**  They  returned  to  the  city  whence  they  came."  But  we 
should  be  cautious  of  pruning  so  closely  as  to  give  a  hardness 
and  dryness  to  the  style.  Some  leaves  must  be  left  to  shelter 
and  adorn  the  fruit. 

2.  Particular  attention  to  the  use  of  copulatives,  relatives 
and  all  the  participles  employed  for  transition  and  connexion,  is 
required.  In  compositions  of  an  elevated  character,  the  rela- 
tive should  generally  be  inserted.  An  injudicious  repetition 
of  and  enfeebles  style  ;  but  when  enumerating  objects  which 
we  wish  to  have  appear  as  distinct  from  each  other  as  possi- 
ble, it  may  be  repeated  with  peculiar  advantage.  ''Such  a 
man  may  fall  a  victim  to  power ;  but  truth,  and  reason,  and 
liberty,  would  fall  with  him." 

8.  Dispose  of  the  capital  word  or  words  in  that* part  of  the 
sentence  in  which  they  will  make  the  most  striking^imtression, 

4.  Cause  the  membersof  a  sentence  to  go  on  risir^  m^theit 
importance  one  above  another^    In  a  sentence  of  two  members, 
the  loneer  should  generally  be  the  oonol^ing  one.. 
s  6.  Avoid  concluding  a  sentence  with  am  adverb,  a  preposi^ 
turn,  or  any  inconeiderabU  word,  unleee  it  be  emphakcaL 
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6.  Where  two  things  are  compared  or  contrasted  with  each 
other y  a  resemblance  in  the  language  and  construction  should  he 
observed. 
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Figures  of  Speech  may  be  described  as  that  language 
which  is  prompted  either  by  the  imagination,  or  by  the  pas- 
sions.  They  generally  imply  some  departure  from  simplicity 
of  expression  ;  and  exhibit  ideas  in  a  manner  more  vivid  and 
impressive,  than  could  be  done  by  plain  language.  Figures 
have  been  commonly  divided  into  two  great  classes  ;  Fig- 
ures of  Wordst  and  Figures  of  Thought. 

Figures  of  Words  are  called  Tropes ^  and  consist  in  a 
word's  being  employed  to  signify  something  that  is  different 
frorv  the  original  meaning  ;  so  that  by  altering  the  word,  we 
destroy  the  figure. 

When  we  say  of  a  person,  that  he  has  a  fine  taste  in  wines, 
the  word  taste  is  used  in  its  common,  literal  sense  ;  but  when 
we  say,  he  has  a  fine  taste  for  painting,  poetry,  or  music,  we 
use  the  word  figuratively.  "  A  good  man  enjoys  comfort  in 
the  midst  of  adversity,"  is  simple  language  ;  but  when  it  is 
said,  "  To  the  upright  there  ariseth  light  in  darkness,''  the 
same  sentence  is  expressed  in  a  figurative  style,  light  is  put  in 
the  place  of  comfort,  and  darkness  is  used  to  suggest  the  idea 
of  adversity* 

The  following  are  the  most  important  figures : 

1 .  A  Metaphor  is  founded  on  the  resemblance  which  one 
object  bears  to  another  ;  or,  it  is  a  comparison  in  an  abridged 
form. 

When  I  say  of  some  great  minister,  "  That  he  upholds  the 
state  like  a  pillar  which  supports  the  weight  of  the  whole  edi- 
fice," I  fairly  riake  a  comparison  ;  but  when  1  say  of  such 
a  minister,  "That  he  is  the  pillar  of  state,"  the  word  pillar 
becomes  a  metaphor.  In  the  latter  construction,  the  compa- 
rison between  the  minister  and  the  pillar,  is  made  in  the  mind; 
but  it  is  expressed  without  any  of  the  words  that  denote  com- 
parison. 

Metaphors  abound  in  all  writings.     In  the  scriptures  they 
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may  be  found  in  vast  variety.  Thus,  our  blessed  Lord  is 
called  a  vine,  a  lamb,  a  lion,  &c.;  and  men,  according  to 
their  different  dispositions,  are  styled  wolves,  sheep,  dogs,  ser- 
pents, vipers,  &c. 

Washington  Irving,  in  speaking  of  the  degraded  state  of  the 
American  Aborigines  who  linger  on  the  borders  of  the  "  white 
settlements,"  employs  the  following  beautiful  metaphor :  "  The 
proud  "pillaf  of  their  independence  has  been  shaken  down,  and 
the  whole  vcyoxdX  fahric  lies  in  ruins. 

2.  An  Allegory  may  be  regarded  as  a  metaphor  con- 
tinued ;  or,  it  is  several  metaphors  so  connected  together  in 
sense,  as  frequently  to  form  a  kind  of  parable  or  fable.  It 
differs  from  a  single  metaphor,  in  the  same  manner  that  a 
cluster  on  the  vine  differs  from  a  single  grape. 

The  following  is  a  fine  example  of  an  allegory,  taken  froni 
the  60th  Psalm ;  wherein  the  people  of  Israel  are  represent- 
ed under  the  image  of  a  vine :  *'  Thou  hast  brought  a  vine 
out  of  Egypt:  thou  hast  cast  out  the  heathen  and  planted  it. 
Thou  preparedst  room  before  it ;  and  didst  cause  it  to  take 
deep  root,  and  it  filled  the  land.  The  hills  were  covered  with 
the  shadow  of  it ;  and  the  boughs  thereof  were  like  the  goodly 
cedars.  She  sent  out  her  boughs  into  the  sea,  and  her  bran- 
ches into  the  river." 

3.  A  Simile  or  Comparison  is  when  the  resemblance  be- 
tween two  objects,  whether  real  or  imaginary,  is  expressed  in 
form. 

Thus,  we  use  a  simile,  when  we  say,  "  The  actions  of 
princes  are  like  those  great  rivers,  the  course  of  which  every 
one  beholds,  but  their  springs  have  been  seen  by  few."  "  As 
the  mountains  are  round  about  Jerusalem,  so  the  Lord  is  round 
about  his  people."  "Ihe  music  of  Caryl  was  like  the  me- 
mory of  joys  that  are  past,  pleasant  and  mournful  to  the  soul." 
"  Our  Indians  are  like  those  wild  plants  which  thrive  best  in 
the  shade,  but  which  wither  when  exposed  to  the  influence  of 
the  sun." 

"  The  Assyrian  came  down,  like  the  wolf  on  the  fold, 
And  his  cohorts  were  gleaof^ing  with  purple  and  gold  5. , 
And  the  sheen  of  their  spears  were  like  stars  on  the  sea. 
When  the  blue  wave  rolls  nightly  on  deep  Galilee. "^^j 

4.  A  Metonymy  is  where  the  cause  is  put  for  the  effect,  or 
th^  effect  for  the  cause  ;  the  container  for  the  thing  contained ; 
or  the  sign  for  the  thing  signified. 
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When  we  say,  "  They  read  Milton"  the  cause  is  put  for 
the  effect,  meaning  "  Milton's  works."  "  Gray  hairs  should 
be  respected ;"  here  the  effect  is  put  for  the  cause  ;  meaning 
by  "gray  hairs,"  old  age,  which  produces  gray  hairs.  In 
the  phrase,  "The  kettle  boils,'*  the  container  is  substituted 
for  the  thing  contained.  "  He  addressed  the  chair  ;"  that  is, 
the  person  in  the  chair. 

5.  A  SyNECDocHE  or  Comprehension.  When  the  whole 
is  put  for  a  part,  or  a  part  for  the  whole ;  a  genus  for  a  species, 
or  a  species  for  a  genus  ;  in  general,  when  any  thing  less,  or 
anything  more,  is  put  for  the  precise  object  meant,  the  figure 
is  called  a  synecdoche. 

Thus,  "  A  fleet  of  twenty  sail,  instead  of,  ships"  "  The 
horse  is  a  noble  animal ;"  The  dog  is  a  faithful  creature  :" 
here  an  individual  is  put  for  the  species.  We  sometimes  use 
the  "head"  for  [he  person,  and  the  "waves"  forthe^ea.  In 
like  manner,  an  attribute  may  be  put  for  a  subject;  as, 
"  Youth"  for  the  young,  the  "  deep"  for  the  sea. 

6.  Personification  or  Prosofofceia  is  that  figure  by 
which  we  attribute  life  and  action  to  inanimate  objects. 
When  we  say,  "  the  ground  thirsts  for  rain,"  or,  "  the  earth 
smiles  with  plenty  ;"  when  we  speak  of  "  ambition's  being 
restless,"  or,  "  a  disease's  being  decpiyw/ ;  such  expressions 
show  the  facility,  with  which  the  mind  can  accommodate  the 
properties  of  living  creatures  to  things  that  are  inanimate. 

The  following  are  fine  examples  of  this  figure : 

"  Cheer'd  with  the  grateful  smell,  old  Ocean  smiles  ;" 
"  The  wilderness  and  the  solitary  place  shall   be  glad  xor 
them  ;  and  the  desert  shall  rejoice  and  blossom  as  the  rose." 

7.  An  Apostrophe  is  an  address  to  some  person,  either 
absent  or  dead,  as  if  he  were  present  ind  listening  to  us.  The 
address  is  frequently  made  to  a  personified  object ;  as,  "  Death 
is  swallowed  up  in  victory.  O  death  f  where  is  thy  sting  ? 
O  grave  f  where  is  thy  victory  ?" 

"  Weep  on  the  rocivs  of  roaring  winds,  O  maid  of  Inistore  : 
bend  thy  fair  head  over  the  waves,  thou  fairer  than  the  ghost 
of  the  hills,  when  it  moves  in  a  sunbeam  at  noon  over  ihe 
silence  of  Morven." 

8.  Antithesis.  Comparison  is  founded  on  the  resemblance, 
antithesis,  on  the  contrast  or  opposition,  of  two  objects. 

Example.  "  If  you  wish  to  enrich  a  person,  study  not  to 
increase  his  stores,  but  to  diminish  his  desires." 
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9.  Htpbrbolb  or  Exaogbration  consists  in  magnifying  an 
object  beyond  its  natural  bounds.  **  As  swift  as  the  wind  ;  as 
white  as  the  snow  ;  as  slow  as  a  snail ;  and  the  like,  are  ex- 
travagant hyperboles. 

"  1  saw  their  chief,  tall  as  a  rock  of  ice  ;  his  spear,  the 
blasted  fir  ;  his  shield,  the  rising  moon  ;  he  sat  on  the  shore, 
like  a  cloud  of  mist  on  the  hills. 

10.  Vision  is  produced,  when,  in  relating  something  that 
is  past,  we  use  the  present  tense,  and  describe  it  as  actually 
passing  before  our  eyes. 

11.  Interrogation.  The  literal  use  of  an  interrogation, 
is  to  ask  a  question  ;  but  when  men  are  strongly  moved ;  what- 
ever they  would  affirm  or  deny  with  great  earnestness-  they 
naturally  put  in  the  form  of  a  question. 

Thus  Balaam  expressed  himself  to  Balak  :  "  The  Lord  is 
not  man,  that  he  should  lie,  nor  the  son  of  man,  that  he  should 
repent.  Hath  he  said  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  do  it  ?  Hath  he 
spoken  it  ?  and  shall  he  not  make  it  good  V  "  Hast  thou  an 
arm  like  God  ?  or  canst  thou  thunder  with  a  voice  like  him  ?" 

12.  Exclamations  are  the  effect  of  strong  emotions,  such 
as  surprise,  admiration,  joy,  grief,  and  the  like. 

"  O  that  I  had  in  the  wilderness  a  lodging  place  of  way- 
faring men !"  "  O  that  I  had  wings  like  a  dove !  for  then 
would  I  fly  away,  and  be  at  rest  !'* 

13.  Irony  is  expressing  ourselves  in  a  manner  contrary  to 
our  thoughts ;  not  with  a  view  to  deceive,  but  to  add  force  to 
our  remarks.  We  can  reprove  one  for  his  negligence,  by 
saying,     "  You  have  taken  great  care,  indeed." 

The  prophet  Elijah  adopted  this  figure,  when  he  challenged 
the  priests  of  Baal  to  prove  the  truth  of  their  deity.  "  He 
mocked  them,  and  said.  Cry  aloud,  for  he  is  a  god  :  either  he 
is  talking,  or  he  is  pursuing,  or  he  is  on  a  journey,  or,  perad- 
venture,  he  sleepeth,  and  must  be  waked." 

14.  Amplification  or  Climax  consists  in  heightening  all 
the  circumstances  of  an  object  or  action,  which  we  desire  to 
place  in  a  strong  light. 

Cicero  gives  a  lively  instance  of  this  figure,  when  he  says, 
"  It  is  a  crime  to  put  a  Roman  citizen  in  bonds ;  it  is  thd 
h  eight  of  guilt  to  scourge  him  ;  little  less  than  parricide  to  put 
him  to  death  :  what  name,  then,  shall  I  give  to  the  act  of 
crucifying  him  V* 
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Corrections   of  the    False  Syntax  arranged  under  tho 

Rules  and  Notes. 

Rule  4.  Frequent  commission  of  sin  hardens  men  in  it. 
Great  pains  have  been  taken,  &c. — is  seldom  found.  The 
sincere  are,  &c. — is  happy.  What  aitail,  &c. — Disappoint- 
ments sink — the  renewal  of  hope  gives,  dec. — is  without  limit 
— has  been  conferred  upon  us — Th(>u  canst  not  heal — but 
thou  mayst  do,  &c. — consists  the  happiness,  &c. — Who 
touchedst,  or  didst  tov\  Isaiah's  hallowed  lips  with  fire. 

Note  1.  And  wilt  thou  never  be  to  Heaven  resigned  ?— And 
who  had  great  abilities,  &lc. 

Note  2.  Are  peace  and  honour. — was  controversy. 

Rule  7.  Them  that  you  visited. — him  that  was  mentioned. 
— he  who  preached  repentence,  &c. — they  who  died. — Ae  who 
succeeded. 

Rule  8.  Time  and  tide  wait,  &c. — remove  mountains — art 
both  uncertain. — dwell  with,  &c. — affect  the  mind,  &c.— 
What  signify  the  counsel  and  care,  &c. — are  now  perished. 
— Why  are  whiteness  and  coldness,  &c. — bind  them  contin- 
ually, &;c. — render  their  possessor,  &C. — There  are  error  and 
discrepance.— which  show,  &;c. 

Rule  9.  Is  the  same  in  idea. — is  in  the  porphyry. — i*''re. 
markable,  &c. — which  moves  merely  as  it  is  moved.—  affects 
us,  &c. — Man's  happiness  or  misery  is^  in  a  great  measure, 
&c. — for  it  may  be,  &c. — was  blameworthy. 

Rule  10.  The  nation  w  powerful  — The  fleet  w  as  seeUf  &c. 
— The  church  has,  &c. — is,  or  ought  to  be,  the  object,  &c.— 
it  is  feeble. 

Rule  11.  My  people  do,  &c. — The  multitude  eagerly 
pursue  pleasure  as  their,  &c. — were  divided  in  their  senti- 
ments, and  they  have  referred,  &c. — The  people  rejoice. — ^give 
hem  sorrow. 
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Rule  12.  Homer^s  works  are,  &c. — Asa^s  heart.  James 
Harf'tf  book. 

Note  1.  It  was  the  mfn,  women,  and  children's  lot,  &c. ;  or, 
//  was  the  lot  of  the  men,  women,  and  children. — Petert  Johuy 
and  Andrew's  &c. 

Note  2.  This  is  Campbell  the  poet's  production  ;  or,  The 
production  of  Campbell,  &c. — The  silk  was  purchased  at 
Brown's,  the  mcrcfr  and  haberdasher. 

Note  4.  The  pupiVs  composing,  &c. — rulers  being  observ- 
ed.— of  the  president's  neglecting  to  lay  it  before  the  council. 

Rule  13.  Of  his  audience. — put  it  on  Jacob. — sprinkle 
ihem. — and  they  shall,  &c. — o^his  reputation. 

Note.  You  were  blamed ;  you  were  worthy. — where  were 
you  ? — how  far  were  you  ? 

Rule  14.  Who  hast  been,  &c. — who  is  the  sixth  that  has 
lost  his  life  by  this  means. 

Who  all  my  sense  conjinedsl ;  or,  didst  confine. 
Note.  And  who  broughtest  him  forth  out  of  Ur. 

Rule  15.  Who  shall  be  sent,  <S£c. — This  is  the  man  who, 
&c. 

Rule  16.  They  to  whom  much  is  given,  &c. — with  whom 
you  associate,  (fee. — whom  I  greatly  respect,  &c. — whom  we 
ought  to  love,  and  to  whom,  &c. — They  whom  conscience,  &c. 
— ^With  whom  did  you  walk  ? — Whom  did  you  see  ? — To  whom 
did  you  give  the  book  ? 

Rule  17.  Who  gave  John  those  books  ?  We. — him  who 
lives  in  Pearl-street — My  brother  and  he. — She  and  I. 

Rule  18.  Note  2.  Thirty /mw*. — iweniy  feet. — one  hundred 
fathoms. 

Note  6.  He  bought  a  pair  of  new  shoes — piece  of  elegant 
furniture. — pair  of  fine  horses — tract  of  poor  land. 

Note  7.  Are  still  more  difficult  to  be  comprehended — most 
doubtful  or  precarious  way,  &c. — This  model  comes  nearer 
perfection  than  any  I,  dec. 

Rule  19.  Note.  That  sort — these  two  hours. — This  kind, 
&c. — He  saw  one  person,  or  more  than  one,  enter  the  garden. 

Note  2.  Better  than  himself — is  so  small. — his  station  may 
bSf  is  bound  by  the  laws. 

Noted.  On  eac/^  side,  &c. — took  «flc/t  his  censer. 

Rule  20.   Whom  did  they,  &c. — They  whom  opulence.— 
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whom  luxury,  &o. — Him  and  them  we  know,  &c. — Htr  that 
is  negligent,  <fec. — my  brother  and  me,  &c. —  Whom  did  they 
send,  &o. — Them  whom  he,  izc. 

Rule  21.  It  is  J. — If  I  were  he. — it  is  he,  indeed. —  Whom 
do  you,  &c. —  Who  60  men  say,  &c. —  •  nd  whoa&y  ye,  &;c. — 
whom  do  you  imagine  it  to  have  been  ? — it  was  I;  but  you 
knew  that  it  was  he. 

Rule  25. — Bid  him  come. — durst  not  do  it. — Hear  him  read, 
&c. — makes  us  approve  and  reject,  &c. — better  to  live — than 
to  outlive,  &;c. — to  wrestle. 

Rule  26.  Note.  The  taking  of  pains  ;  or,  without  taking 
pains,  &c — The  changing  of  times, — the  ren.oviag  and 
setting  up  (>f  kings. 

Rule  28.  Note  3.  He  did  me— ^I  had  written — he  came 
home. — befallen  my  cousin. — he  would  have  gone. — already 
risen. — is  begun. — is  spoken. — would  have  written — had  they 
written,  &;c. 

Rule  29.  Note  1.  It  cannot,  therefore,  be,  dec. — he  was 
not  often  pleasing. — should  never  be  separated. — We  may  live 
happily,  &c. 

Rule  30.  Note.  I  don't  kT\ow  anything  ;  or,  I  know  nothing, 
&c. — I  did  not  see  anybody  ;  or,  I  saw  nobody,  &c. — Nothing 
ever  affects  her. — and  take  no  shape  or  semblance,  &c. — 
There  can  be  nothing,  &c. — Neither  precept  nor  discipline  is 
so  forcible  as  example. 

Rule  31.  For  himself. — dimoja^ihem.selves. — loith  whomhe 
is,  &c. —  With  whom  did,  &c. — From  whom  did  you  receive 
instruction  ? 

Rule  33.  My  brother  and  he,  &c. — ^You  and  /,  &c. — He 
and  I. — John  and  he,  &;c. — Between  you  and  me,  <Src. 

Rule  34.  And  entreat  me,  oz;c. — and  acting  differently,  &c. 
Note  1.  But  he  may  return — but  he  will  write  no  more.^ 
Note  2.  Unless  it  rain. — if  he  acquire  riches,  (fee. 

Rule  3.5.  Than  /. — as  well  as  he,  than  they. — but  ^e.— 
but  he  and  J. — but  them  who  had  gone  astray. 

Promiscuous  Examples. — Him  who  is  from  eternity,  &c. 
— depends  all  the  happiness, — which  exists,  &c. — the  enemies 
whom,  &c. — Is  it  /  or  he  whom  you  requested  ? — Though  great 
have  been, — sincerely  acknowledge. — There  was,  in  the 
metropolis. — exercising  our  memories. — was  consumed. — 
Affluence  may  give — but  if  will  not. — of  this  world  often 
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choke. — Them  that  honour, — and  they  that  despise. — I  intend, 
ed  to  call  last  week. — the  fields  look  fresh  and  gay. — very 
neatly,  finely  woven  paper. — where  I  saw  Gen.  Andrew  Jack- 
son, him  who. — Take  the  Jirst  two, — last  three. — thirty  feet 
high. — a  union. — a  hypothesis. — I  have  seen  him  to  whom 
you  wrote,  he  would  have  come  hack,  or  returned. — under- 
stands the  nature, — he  rejects. — If  thou  study. — thou  will  be- 
come. — is  not  properly  attended  to. — He  knew. — therefore,  to 
have  done  it. — than  the  title. — very  independently. — duty  to 
do. — my friend^s  entering. — is  the  best  specimen,  or  it  comes 
nearer  perfection  than  any,  &c. — blow  them,  will  go,  dec. — 
Each  of  those  two  authors  has  his  merit. — Reason's  whole, — 
/win. — strikes  the  mind, — than  if  the  parts  had  been  adjusted, 
— with  perfect  symmetry. 

Satire  does  not  carry  in  it. — composes  the  triangle. — per- 
son's opportunities  were  ever. — It  has  been  reported. — should 
never  be. — situation  in  which. — is  thoroughly  versed  in  his. — 
are  the  8ou\,— follows  little. — An  army  presents. — are  the 
duties  of  a  christian. — happier  than  he. — always  have  in- 
clined, and  which  always  will  incline  him  to  ofTend. — which 
require  great. — Them  that  honour  me,  will  I. — has  opinions 
peculiar  to  itself. — that  it  may  be  said  he  attained  monarchi- 
cal — hast  permitted, — wi't  deliver. — was  formerly  propagated. 
— The  measure  U, — unworthy  your. — were  faithless.— After  i 
had  visited. — nor  shall  /  consent. — Yesterday,  I  intended  to 
walk  out,  but  was. — make  or  are  thirteen, — leave  three. — 
If  he^o, — make  the  eighth  time  that  he  will  have  visited. — is 
nobler. — was  possessed,  or  that  ever  can  be. — one  great 
edifice, — smaller  ones. — honesty  is. — it  to  be. — will  follow  me, 
— I  shall  dwell. — is  gone  astray. — he  could  not  have  done. — 
feeling  a  propensity. 
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COMMA. 


CORRECTIONS   OF   THE    EXERCISES   IN    PUNCTUATION. 

RULE  1.  Idleness  is  the  great  fomenter  of  all  corruptions 
in  the  human  heart.  The  friend  of  order  has  made  half  his 
way  to  virtue.     All  finery  is  a  sign  of  littleness. 

RULE  2.  The  indulgence  of  a  harsh  disposition,  is  the  in- 
troduction to  future  misery.  To  be  totally  indifferent  to 
praise  or  censure,  is  a  real  defect  in  character.  The  inter- 
mixture  of  evil  in  human  society,  serves  to  exercise  the  suf- 
fering graces  and  virtues  of  the  good. 

RULE  3.  Charity,  like  the  sun,  brightens  all  its  objects. 
Gentleness  is,  in  truth,  the  great  avenue  to  mutual  enjoyment. 
You,  too,  have  your  failings.  Humility  and  knowledge, 
with  poor  apparel,  excel  pride  and  ignorance,  under  costly 
attire.  The  best  men  often  experience  disappointments. 
Advice  should  be  seasonably  administered.  No  assumed  be- 
haviour can  always  hide  the  real  character. 

RULE  4.  Lord,  thou  hast  been  our  dwelling  place  in  all 
generations.  Continue,  my  dear  child,  to  make  virtue  thy 
chief  study.  Canst  thou  expect,  thou  betrayer  of  innocence, 
to  escape  the  hand  of  vengeance  ?  Death,  the  king  of  terrors, 
chose  a  prime  minister.  Hope,  the  balm  of  life,  sooths  us 
under  every  misfortune.  Confucius,  the  great  Chinese  philoso* 
pher,  was  eminently  good,  as  well  as  wise.  The  patriarch 
Joseph  is  an  illustrious  example  of  true  piety. 

RULE  5.  Peace  of  mind  being  secured,  we  may  smile  at 
misfortune.  To  enjoy  present  pleasure,  he  sacrificed  his 
future  ease  and  reputation.  His  talents  formed  for  great 
enterprises,  could  not  fail  of  rendering  him  conspicuous.  The 
path  of  piety  and  virtue,  pursued  with  a  firm  and  constant 
spirit,  will  assuredly  lead  to  happiness.  All  mankind  com- 
pose one  family,  assembled  under  the  eye  of  one  common 
Father, 

RULE  6.  We  have  no  reason  to  complain  of  the  lot  of  man, 
nor  of  the  mutability  of  the  world.    Sensuality  contaminates 
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the  body,  depresses  the  underslandinpf,  deadens  the  moral  feel- 
ings of  the  heart,  and  degrades  man  from  his  rank  in  creation. 

Self-conceit,  presumption,  and  obstinacy,  blast  the  prospects 
of  many  a  youth.  He  is  alternately  supported  by  his  father, 
his  uncle,  and  his  elder  brother.  The  man  of  virtue  and 
honour,  will  be  trusted,  relied  upon,  and  esteemed.  Conscious 
guilt  renders  one  mean-spirited,  timorous,  and  base.  An  up- 
right mind  will  never  be  at  a  loss  to  discern  what  is  just  and 
true,  lovely,  honest,  and  of  good  report.  Habits  of  reading, 
writing,  and  thinking,  are  the  indispensable  qualifications  oia 
good  student.  The  great  business  of  life  is,  to  be  employed 
in  doingjustly,  loving  mercy,  and  walking  humbly  with  our 
God.  To  live  soberly,  righteously,  and  piously,  comprehends 
the  whole  of  our  duty. 

In  our  health,  life,  possessions,  connexions,  pleasures,  there 
are  causes  of  decay  imperceptibly  working.  Deliberate 
slowly,  execute  promptly.  An  idle,  trifling  society,  is  near 
akin  to  such  as  is  corrupting.  This  unhappy  person  had 
been  seriously,  affectionately  admonished,  but  in  vain. 

RULE  7.  How  much  better  it  is  to  get  wisdom  than  gold! 
The  friendships  of  the  world  can  exist  no  longer  than  interest 
cements  them.  Eat  what  is  set  before  you.  They  who  ex- 
cite envy,  wil'  easily  incur  censure.  A  man  who  is  of  a  de- 
tracting spirit,  will  misconstrue  the  most  innocent  words  that 
can  be  put  together.  Many  of  the  evils  which  occasion  our 
complaints  of  the  world,  are  wholly  imaginary. 

The  gentle  mind  is  like  the  smooth  stream,  which  reflects 
every  object  in  its  just  proportion,  and  m  its  fairest  colours. 
In  that  unaiTected  civility  which  springs  from  a  gentle  mind, 
there  is  an  incomparable  charm.  The  Lord,  whom  I  serve, 
is  eternal.     This  is  the  man  we  spw  yesterday. 

RULE  8.  Idleness  brings  forward  a««l  nourishes  many  bad 
passions.  True  friendship  will,  ai  all  tin)e<s,  avoid  a  rough 
or  careless  behaviour.  Health  und  peace,  a  moderate  fortune, 
and  a  few  friends,  sum  up  all  the  undoubted  articles  of  tempo- 
ral felicity.  Truth  is  fair  and  artless,  simple  and  sincere, 
uniform  and  consistent.  Intemperance  destroys  the  strength 
of  our  bodies,  and  the  vigour  of  our  minds. 

RULE  9.  Asa  compan  >n,  he  was  severe  and  satirical;  as 
a  friend,  captious  and  dane»  rous.  If  the  spring  put  forth  no 
blossoms,  in  summer  th  re  .» ill  be  no  beauty,  and  in  autumn 
no  fruit.  So,  if  youth  br  trifled  away  without  improvement, 
manhood  will  be  contempt i'4e,  and  old  age,  miserable. 
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RULE  10.  Thoy  believed  ho  was  dead.  Ho  did  not 
know  that  I  was  the  man.  I  know  she  was  still  alive.  The 
greatest  misery  is,  to  bo  condemned  by  our  own  hearts.  The 
greatest  misery  that  wo  can  endure,  is,  to  bo  condemned  by 
our  own  hearts. 


SEMICOLON. 

RULE  1.  The  path  of  truth  is  a  plain  and  safe  path;  that 
of  falsehood  is  a  perplexing  maze.  Heaven  is  the  region  of 
gentleness  and  friendship ;  hell,  of  fierceness  and  animosity. 
As  there  is  a  worldly  happiness,  which  God  perceives  to  be  no 
other  than  disguised  misery  ;  as  there  are  worldly  honours, 
which,  in  his  estimation,  are  a  reproach ;  so  there  is  a  world- 
ly wisdom,  which,  in  his  sight,  is  foolishness. 

But  all  subsists  by  elemental  strife  ; 
And  passions  are  the  elements  of  life. 


COLON. 

RULE  1.  The  three  groat  enemies  to  tranquility,  are  vice, 
superstition,  anJ  idleness :  vice,  which  poisons  and  disturbs 
the  mind  with  bad  passions :  superstition,  which  fills  it  with 
imaginary  terrors ;  idleness,  which  loads  it  with  tediousness 
and  disgust. 


